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THE DEBATE IN THE LORDS, 


HE first evening of the great and long looked-for debate 

in the Lords on the Irish Church fully justified the 
opinion of those who expected that the great issues involved 
would be discussed in a spirit and with a force worthy of the 
occasion. Nothing absolutely new was said or could be said 
on a subject that has already occupied the attention of so 
many political leaders, for so many nights this Session, in 
the House of Commons. But novelty may spring, not only 
from what is said, but from the men who are the speakers ; 
and in this kind of novelty the debate in the Lords was 
singularly rich. It was new that the arguments of the 
supporters of the Bill should receive the countenance of 
two speakers who have been Lord-Lieutenants of Ireland ; 
it was new that the case of the Government and of all the 
opponents of the Bill should be in the hands of a man like 
Lord Dersy, who was evidently in honest thorough earnest when 
he said what he had to say; it was new to hear the opinions 
of Bishops who could speak for themselves and their Church, 
and make the most of the cry that the Church is in danger. 
But the Opposition, even when represented by the two Lord- 
Lieutenants, had the least novelty on their side, and were 
under the disadvantage of addressing an assembly openly 
hostile to them, and determined to outvote them whatever 
they might say. All that the Lord-Lieutenants could add of 
their own personal knowledge to the debate was the expres- 
sion of their conviction that Irish disaffection saw a constant 
source of provocation in the existence of the Irish Establish- 
ment, and that they themselves considered that this feeling of 
irritation was, under the circumstances, reasonable and legiti- 
mate. Lord Grey suggested the obvious reply, that it is 
dangerous in itself, and most unworthy of England, to grant 
to the menaces of loafing Americans and of a rabble of half- 
armed peasantry what it denied to equity and logic. The 
argument could scarcely be used by any member of the 
present Government, as they have all taken a leap in the 
dark, because Mr. Beates and his friends frightened them 
by pulling down the railings in Hyde Park. But Lord 
Grey was quite free to use it, and it is a good argu- 
ment so far as it goes. Yet it admits of a satisfactory reply 
in the case of the Irish Church. Disaffection must produce 
some effect on those against whom it is directed, and, unless 
they are prepared to govern by sheer military tyranny, it must 
make them seriously reflect whether there is any good ground 
for the existence of hostility to the government which they ad- 
minister. What are the grounds of Irish disaffection? ‘They 
are, first, that Ireland is not an independent country. England 
has considered this, and has honestly come to the conclusion 
that the independence of Ireland would be not only most dis- 
advantageous to Ireland itself, but incompatible with the safety 
of England. Having come to this conclusion, we are prepared 
to detend it; and if the Irish tried to assert their independ- 
ence—which is most unlikely—we should repress them by 
foree with a clear conscience. ‘The next great cause 
of Irish disaffection is the system on which the land is held. 


. Immediately the question of Irish land is seriously examined, 


it is seen to be one of much complication of detail. We 
are quite ready to help the Irish to a better system of land 
tenure if we can see our way to it, but there is no de- 
finite simple proposal that we can put before ourselves to 
adopt or reject. We have done our duty in the matter 
when we have undertaken to approach and deal with the 
question in @ large and liberal spirit, and on principles 
which economical science warrants us in thinking the right 
Principles to act on. But the third cause of Irish disaftec- 
ion is the existence of a State Church which does not ac- 
cord with the religious belief of any but a trifling minority 
of the people, which is a badge of conquest, and which is 
very mich either because it has got hold of the property 


once belonging to the ecclesiastical body that still com- 
mands the adherence of the bulk of the population, or 
because it received great grants of land from Protestant 
conquerors, in order that it might act as a Protestant gar- 
rison. On considering this ground of disaffection, the 
English people, if they are fairly represented by the present 
House of Commons, have come to the conclusion that they 
have not justice on their side. They are, therefore, pre- 
pared to carry out justice when they see that justice is due 
from them ; and this was the substance of the reply of Lord 
CLARENDON to the attack of Lord Grey. It is true that by 
disestablishing the Irish Church we shall not satisfy the 
Fenians. They will cry out for a revision of the land system 
and for Irish independence. But we shall be in a v 
different position when meeting their cries. We shall be able 
to enforce patience and fairness on them while we are seeing 
what ought to be done about the land, and we shall use guns 
and bayonets with infinite sorrow, but with a tranquil con- 
science, if any foolish fanatics are silly enough to set up an 
independent Ireland. We want, not to let Fenians govern 
Ireland, but to govern it ourselves. And we cannot govern 
it firmly and satisfactorily so long as we maintain anything, 
against the wishes of Ireland, that we ourselves consider it 
unjust to maintain. 

It is not necessary, in dealing with the speeches of the 
opponents of the Bill, to take any notice of that of Lord 
Matmessury. We may dismiss him by saying, in the words 
of Lord CLarEnpon (which, considering that Lord MaLmessury 
represents the Government in this Irish debate, and has twice 
been Foreign Secretary, carries good-humoured contem 
to its last extreme), that Lord Maxmessury “ knows as little 
“of Ireland as he does of any foreign country.” But 
Lord Dersy made a speech full of his old fire and 
vigour, and calculated in some measure to repair the strange 
and prejudicial effect of leaving the main opposition to the 
Bill in the hands of a peer who, like Lord Grey, thought 
that it would be better to do anything with the Irish Church 
than let it remain in possession of its present property and 
position. Lord Dery spoke like a great party leader. He 
encouraged the House of Lords to reject the Bill, and not be 
frightened. He attacked Mr. GLapsTone as bitterly as he 
knew how. He spoke of the present House of Commons with 
a passionate invective which he thought due to an assembly 
that contained a majority of sixty against him even when 
he was in office, and he entreated his hearers to observe 
what a most pernicious use we had made of the property of 
the monasteries when it was plundered to enrich the ancestors 
of Lord Russrty. But, effective as his speech was as a means 
of rallying and animating his followers, and as redeeming the 
Conservative party from the embarrassment of being led in 
its defence of the Irish Church by a leader whose defence 
of it is merely accidental, the amount of solid argument 
in this speech was not very great. Lord Dersy’s chief 
point was that the Irish Church is a corporation, and that 
the property of a corporation cannot justly be taken from it. 
Lord Dersy, however, could not make up his mind whether 
he ought or ought not also to say that it makes no differ- 
ence how the property has been acquired. At one time 
he seemed satisfied with a title by prescription, and at an- 
other he seemed to think it to the advantage of the Irish 
Church to look more closely into its history, and to trace 
its wealth to the legal grants of Protestant sovereigns. The 
very grievance of the Irish is that their Protestant con- 
querors took the land of the conquered and gave it to the 
Church of the fraction of the inhabitants, and did this 
for a reason which Lord Dersy praised as having been 
dictated by practical wisdom—namely, that this minority 
was and would be on the side of the reigning family. But 
undoubtedly the mere legal title of the Irish Church is 
unassailable, and may be safely rested on prescription alone. 
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The real question is, whether this corporation, if it can be ac- 
curately called a corporation, is one that fulfils a ood purpose 
or does not fulfil a very noxious purpose. Lord Dery 
renewed the old comparison between the Lrish Church and 
the London Companies; and he asked, if the property of the 
Irish Church is to be confiscated, why not that of the Com- 
panies? There is no reason why their property should not 
also be confiscated if they are really in the same position—if 
they are a cause of great political hostility between tle two 
countries, if they advocate and represent a vicious principle, 
if they apply their wealth to ends adverse to the general 
well-being of the nation. All States must retain the 
power to put an end to the existence of corporations which 
are noxious to the public interests, and which have been 
created and are maintained to uphold a principle that in 
process of time the governing body of a State has learnt to be 
a bad principle, like that of establishing and endowing a State 
Church to which only a small portion of the population 
belongs, and which from its origin and nature provokes per- 
petual political disaffection. 

It was with great interest that we turned to the speeches 
of the Bishops. The Archbishop of Cantersury had not, 
indeed, much to say, except generally that the Church was 
in danger. He did not affect to place the English Church 
on a level with the Irish Church, nor could he refuse to 
acknowledge that the chief of those who supported the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church were strongly in favour of 
keeping up the Established Church in England. But they 
are, as His Grace urged, associated with persons of a dif- 
ferent and more dangerous way of thinking, and thus the 
Archbishop saw “ considerable danger in the distance for 
our “ own Church.” Such a very mild form of the argu- 
ment addressed to the fears of the English clergy had a 

entle sweetness about it that was quite in keeping with 
is office and with the traditional qualifications of the 
occupant of the See of Canterbury. Whether any grown 
layman would be much moved by it is a different matter, 
but there are circles where it would be thought very nicely 
and neatly put. The Archbishop then proceeded to the 
argument drawn from the excellences of the Irish clergy, 
who, he said, were most useful in times of fever and famine, 
and were trusted and admired for their benevolence and 
integrity by the poorer Roman Catholics. This does not 
seem, on reflection, to be much of an argument. The fact is 
that the Irish clergy occupy on a humble scale much the 
same position in many Irish parishes which the members of 
the Roruscuitp family occupy in some English counties. 
They find themselves planted, with a good deal of money 
and with benevolent hearts, in localities where no one wants to 
have anything to do with their religion. They are thus 
thrown back upon schemes of secular benevolence, which they 
carry out with zeal, and by carrying out which they earn the 
gratitude of those around them. If the State chooses to in- 
vent or maintain a corporation of good Christians, whom it sends 
into remote districts with from three to five hundred a year 
and nothing to do, it is not saying much to say that these 
virtuous unemployed people are ready to help and succour their 
poorer neighbours. The Bishop of Lonpon spoke in a very 
different strain, and it is especially interesting to read what he 
said, because he has announced that before long his sentiments 
are going to be echoed from several thousand pulpits. The 
clergy have not begun yet, and seem very much inclined to 
wait until they can find out what on earth they are to say. It 
will perhaps be a surprise to them to find that, if they 
follow the Bishop of Lonpon, they will have to argue that 
the main use of the Irish Church is to protect moderate 
Roman Catholics against the Ultramontane party. ‘The 
Bishop does not seem to have much hope that anything 
can do this very effectually, but if Ultramontanes are to be 
kept down at all, and moderate Roman Catholicism upheld, 
then the maintenance of the Protestant Church in Ireland as 
an Established Church, with all its Bishops and revenues, 
seems to him about the best instrument effecting this ood 
end that can be found. The sermons in which this recondite 
benefit of the Irish Church is expounded by the ordinary 
country curate will be worth hearing. The Bishop of 
Lonvon is, however, far too able a man to have addressed 
himself to a line of thought that was not well worth con- 
sidering. Ultramontanism is a great evil, although those 
who uphold it are often very good men. But it is 
an evil to be encountered with rather more eflicacious 
weapons than Irish Bishops and Deans can supply. ‘he real 
antagonist of the spirit of Ultramontanism is the spirit of 
laymen doing their duty in a fearless and conscientious 
manner, and they cannot do this in Ireland so long as they ure 


shackled by having to uphold an institution which, in the 
present condition of society, they believe to be not only un. 
wise, but unjust. 


PRINCE NAPOLEON IN EASTERN EUROPE, 


ie is not easy to understand why Prince Naporzon jg 
travelling in the south-east of Europe, but his visit seems 
to have succeeded better in Austria than in Prussia, As 
there is no reason why the Austrian Government or people 
should feel gratitude to the French Government, the applause 
which is bestowed on the Prince appears to indicate continued 
alienation from the North-German Confederation. France js 
supposed to be hostile to the aggrandizement of Prussia, and 
Solferino is forgotten in the more recent disaster of Sadowa; 
but Baron Brust may be trusted to abstain from entangling 
his Government in any burdensome alliance. The violent 
and questionable remedies which have been applied to the 
financial difficulties of the Empire are so far not unmixed 
evils that they constitute to some extent a security for 
peace. Every prudent Austrian statesman well knows that 
the possession of the German provinces would be endangered 
by any alliance with a foreign Power against the repre- 
sentative of national unity. When, for the only time recorded 
in history, Austria and France were allied for purposes of 
conquest, Prussia was a modern and insignificant State, 
yet in seven years Marta Tueresa failed to obtain an 

substantial advantage at the expense of FReEpeErick the 
Great. A cordial understanding between Austria and 
Prussia would be a preferable combination, for such an alliance 
would promote peace by keeping Russia and France effec- 
tually in check. It is as a counterpoise to the possible hos- 
tility of France and Austria that the Prussian Government 
habitually favours the policy of Russia in Poland and in the 
East; but the true policy of Germany lies in entrusting the 
valley of the Danube to the guardianship of Austria, The 
restlessness of France and the undisguised ambition of Russia 
involve a chronic risk of war, which will only cease whea 
territorial aggression on ‘Turkey has become obviously impos- 
sible. It may be admitted that there is no immediate ants- 
gonism between the interests of France and Austria; and 
perhaps the welcome which has been accorded to Prince 
NaPoLeon merely expresses goodwill and courtesy. The visit 
of the Emperor of the Frencu himself in 1867 was more sig- 
nificant than the journey of his cousin; but it led to no prac- 
tical result. On both occasions the minor princes of South 
Germany intimated in the plainest manner their determina- 
tion to reject French overtures which might be offensive to 
Prussia. 

The Prince has not hitherto visited a province in which 
his journey might bear a certain political significance. For 
some time past Galicia has constituted the only remaining 
hope of the Poles; and the appearance of Prince NaPoizox 
in the country would be popularly regarded as a pledge of 
French support. The supposed promise would be deceptive, 
for experience has shown that the goodwill of France is power- 
less for the protection of Poland; but if any effort is here- 
atter made ior the benefit of the oppressed nation, the 
movement will probably commence in Galicia. ‘The force of 
the Pansclavonic agitation seems to have abated, and the 
Austrian Poles have asserted the superiority which their race 
has always possessed in countries where they have been 
intermixed with tribes akin to the Russians. The cordial 
feeling between the Galician Poles and the Government of 
Vienna, coinciding with the reconciliation between Austria 
and Hungary, may probably revive the sympathies which 
twenty years ago united the Poles with the Hungarians 
in the struggle with Austria and with Russia. It has been 
the great merit of Baron Beust to revive, in altered cir- 
cumstances, the loyalty which once connected the various 
portions of the Empire with the Imperial dynasty. The 
Germans, the Poles, and the Hungarians are at pre 
sent well afiected to the Government; and it only remains 
to win over the Czechs of Bohemia and the other Scla- 
vonie subjects of the Crown. The Minister is now engag 
in informal negotiations with the leaders of the national 
party at Prague, where the feeling or affectation of sym- 
pathy with Kussia seems to have subsided as rapidly as 1 
rose. If Prince NapoLeon has been instructed to collect 
information rather than to form diplomatic engagements, he 
will be able to report that the political prospects of Austr: 
have constantly become brighter from the date of the ben 
ficent disaster which turned the attention of the Governme. u 
from the affairs of Germany to the internal constitution of ‘. 
Empire. It is only to be regretted that the finan 
integrity of Austria has been seriously compromised. 
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As Prince Naroteon proceeds further eastward, his presence 
will produco some excitement. All parties in every depen- 
dency of Turkey cherish vague hopes and wishes, which 
would be stimulated by the smallest encouragement from a 
member of the Imperial family of France. It was under 
French patronage that the Danubian Principalities effected 
their union in spite of the provisions of the Treaty of Paris ; 
and that, at a later period, Prince Covza effected a little 
revolution in servile imitation of the successful conspiracy 
of 1831. ‘The upstart Prince has since been overthrown, and 
the provinces are tired of their union; but agitators may 
reasonably hope for countenance from French agents, who 
desire rather to display the influence of their Government 
than to attain any definite object. Prince Napotron might 

rhaps do good service to the Roumans, and to the cause 
of humanity, if he could persuade the Government of the 
Principalities that the persecution of Jews is a dangerous 
method of courting popularity. The politicians of semi- 
barbarous countries are always disposed to suspect the sin- 
cerity of civilized protectors who inculcate upon them the 
practice of toleration or justice; but they might place 
some faith in the assurances of a Prince of the blood, 
who is genuinely attached to liberal doctrines as long as 


’ they are compatible with the maintenance of the Impe- 


rial dynasty. In Moldavia and Wallachia, as well as in 
all the neighbouring countries, a minority belonging to 
the Latin communion cultivates a traditional deference to 
France. Austria, although equally orthodox, has generally 
been friendly to Turkey, and the army of occupation during 
the Crimean war failed to conciliate the population which it 
controlled. The inhabitants of the Principalities are perhaps 
not aware that in French plans for the redistribution of 
Europe their country is always allotted to Austria, in com- 
pensation for losses in other parts of her dominions. The 
strongest objection to such a combination would be the 
excuse and encouragement which would be furnished for 
Russian intrigues. 'The Roumans have not hitherto exhibited 
any great political qualities, but they occupy an enviable posi- 
tion at the mouth of the Danube, and consequently they are 
entitled to the habitual attention of friends and enemies. 


- A visit to Belgrade at the present moment would be in- 
convenient, and almost indecorous. It is in the highest 
degree desirable that the influence of foreign Powers, even 
when it is useful, should be exercised without ostentation. 
The Servians naturally and properly claim to exercise an 
independent choice, and it happens that their decision con- 
forms to the advice of their wellwishers. Few political 
observers are competent to judge of the merits of possible 
candidates for power ; but it is evident that the public interest 
recommends the maintenance of the late dynasty, if only 
because the assassins hoped to overthrow it. The exiled 
head of the rival house is entitled to the assumption of his 
innocence, as long as there is no proof of his guilt; but his 
accession to the throne would be universally regarded as the 
consequence and the rewurd of crime. It is said that the 
French agents are especially active in supporting young 
Mixano, the nearest kinsman of MicuarL; and possibly they 
may fancy tliat a boy who is brought to Servia straight 
from a Parisian school may hereafter retain the associa- 
tions of his early youth. The Skupchina, or Parliament 
of the country, will probably pronounce in favour of the 
Osrenovicn family; and perhaps the regency may be en- 
trusted to his mother; but the réal difliculty which origi- 
nated with the murder will not disappear with the formal 
settlement of the Crown. The assent of the SuLTan to 
the election of Mitano may be secured without difiiculty ; 
but the difficulty of providing for the conduct of civil 
and mili affairs will not be overcome by the corona- 
tion of a child. The machinery of government in countries 
situated like Servia is not, as in more civilized regions, self- 
acting. If there were only one man of political capacity and 
ambition to be found, he might govern efficiently in the name 
of the Prince; but there are several rivals for power, and it 
48 not certain whether they are all equally loyal. For the 
moment the partisans of Russia seem disposed to efface them- 
selves, and the honours which the Hungarian Government and 
Parliament have paid to the memory of Prince Micuagt will 
tend to confirm the existing friendship with Austria. 


The Suttan and his Ministers will not fail in paying due 

onour to a member of a great European reigning family, nor 
will the visit be less acceptable because only a few months 
ago Prince NaroLeon abandoned the project of a journey to 
St. Petersburg. It may possibly be useful to prove to the 
Christian subjects of the Porte that the SuLTAN is not excluded 
the courtesies which are paid to other sovereigns, and 


the significance of the visit is more likely to be exaggerated 
than to be underrated. The Emperor of the Frencu shows his 
usual adroitness in the use which he makes of a kinsman who 
is sometimes troublesome at home. A zealous agent on fit 
occasion, who can always fall back on his position as a con- 
siderable personage, serves many useful purposes. Prince 
Napoteon’s language may at any time be officially disavowed, 
in the certainty that the disavowal will not be literally inter- 
preted. When he has no definite mission, his visits are 
received as compliments, and his acuteness is ‘probably 
employed in collecting useful information. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


‘oo debate on Monday night was far too hasty, and was 
conducted by men of too subordinate a political position, 
to do justice to the very interesting question which it raised ; 
but still enough was said to show clearly what are the real 
issues to be decided when it is asked whether the English 
Council shall have any effective control over the Secretary of 
State for India. At present the Council has a control, which is 
not very great, but which is great enough to make the members 
of Council feel that they are not mere dummies. They can veto 
any application of the revenues of India to which they seriously 
object; and the course of business is so arranged that, except 


in a few extraordinary cases, the action of the Secretary of 


State is delayed until the opinions of a portion of his Council 
have been submitted to him in a way that he cannot refuse to 
notice. As the system has gone on for ten years, the first thing 
to inquire obviously is, whether it has worked well in 
practice? The answer, if fairly given, must be that it has 
worked well. Sir Srarrorp Nortucore bears the strongest 
testimony to this. The Council has done substantial service. 
It has checked expenditure where expenditure was not needed, 
and has limited the extravagance of Secretaries of State 
in a manner that has subsequently earned the gratitude of the 
Secretaries themselves. ‘The only instances in which it has 
ever been alleged that the Council has failed to perform this 
necessary duty are those of the ball to the SuLran last year, 
and of the contribution made by India to the expenses of the 
Abyssinian Expedition. But it may be remarked that the 
only check on the Secretary of State which those who 
condemn the present system can devise is that of the more 
direct interference of the House of Commons. Both these 
two items of expenditure, however, happened to be brought to 
the notice of Parliament, and received its approval. The 
ball to the SuLTan was a very trifling matter, but it was, 
we think, a mistake to make India pay for it, more espe- 
cially as the charge was made on the absurd ground that 
the ball would please the Mahomedans in India. It did 
not please them, and could not possibly please them, for they 
have nothing whatever to do in real life with the Suiran, 
and they are not the sort of people to forget their religious 
antipathies and military jealousies because their infidel con- 
querors take their money and spend it at the other end of 
the world in a feast. But it was hardly in human nature 
that the members of the Council should resist the ex- 
penditure of a small sum which it would have been pro- 
nounced shabby in them to decline, and which was to be 
spent on a ball at which they themselves might hope 
to seem very considerable people. This tiny error, if it 
was an error, is a very small blunder to have made 
in the course of ten years; and it is obviously most 
advantageous that the Secretary of State, who generally 
comes to his office in a state of utter ignorance as to the 
whole past history of India and as to the commonest facts 
of Indian experience, should have people near him who 
can guard him against the crowds of adventurers with pro- 
jects and grievances that beset him, on the speculation that 
the happy period of his extreme rawness is the moment to 
squeeze him effectually. It should never be forgotten that 
Lord Russett thought Lord De Grey good enough to be the 
Indian Secretary. India ought to have some effectual pro- 
tection against the wild freaks in which the ignorance of a 
third or fourth-rate English politician might indulge. And 
if there is to be any such protection, the remote, dilatory, and 
uncertain action of the House of Commons cannot possibly 
afford it. For half the year this check would not act at all, 
as Parliament would not be sitting, and the instances in 
which the House can really restrain or guide the head of an 
Executive department are very few indeed. More espe- 
cially would this be the case with regard to India. No 
one would believe the facts stated in opposition to the 
Government, for no one would have any private knowledge 
of them, and the House would think that the assertion 
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of a Secretary of State as to Indian places and people it 
had never heard of quite as good as that of any one 
else. Directly an Indian grievance is started, members are 
so frightened at the prospect of being bored, that it is only by 
the exertions of the Government that a House is made and 
kept together, and it is not very likely that an assembly of the 
humbler and tamer section of their own partisans should be 
able to exercise any very severe control over the Government 
and the Secretary of State. 


It is said that India must be governed in India, and that 
the powers of the Viceroy should be increased, while at the 
same time the only person to whom he is accountable, the 
Secretary of State, should be as free to deal with him as he 
pleases. It is nonsense that a set of old fogies, of whose actions 
no one knows anything, should control both these high func- 
tionaries. If the Council really controlled the Viceroy and 
the Secretary, so that it, and not those whom it controlled, 
governed India, this would be a most disastrous arrangement, 
but the only question is whether the Council shall not have a 
control that will make the Secretary of State, and through 
him the Viceroy, occasionally pause. Those who think that 
all control of a Council, however slight, is objectionable, 
should place clearly before themselves who Viceroys and 
Secretaries ordinarily are. Both of them start in their official 
career knowing nothing of India. The experiment of making 
an old Indian official Viceroy is not likely to be repeated. Even 
with so eminent and able a man as Sir Joun Lawrence, it has 
not worked altogether well, and it can only happen very 
seldom that any future official should stand out from his 
fellows as much as Sir Joun LawreNce stood out. The 
Viceroy will therefore be an English politician, to whom 
everything in India is totally strange. It is said that Sir 
Srarrorp NorrucoTe himself wishes to be the next Viceroy, 
and he would be a very fair appointment—steady, impartial, 
judicious, not averse to improvement, and with considerable 
vigour in administration, although destitute of the power of 
conceiving or carrying out anything great. But there is no secu- 
rity that, in the changes in English politics, a very much worse 
man than Sir Starrorp Nortucote might not be appointed. 
The Viceroy will ordinarily bring with him no other light to 
the Government of India than that which he has derived from 
English Parliamentary life or English political society—a 
light very valuable in its way, but requiring to be greatly 
enlarged and strengthened before it can make him a good 
Governor-General. Out of his five years of office, two must 
be spent in learning what he can do and ought todo. After 
that he may hope to spend three years during which he will 
be a tolerably efficient ruler. Meantime he is in constant 
correspondence with the Secretary of State, who may 
change half a dozen times while he is in office. Each 
new Secretary, unless he has held the same post before, 
will have to spend a great part of the short time he is 
in office in learning the map of India, the names of his Coun- 
cillors, and the ordinary routine of his business. It may 
thus very easily happen that India may for a time be governed 
by two men who literally know nothing about it. It is true 
that Lord Satispury turned out, at the end of a few weeks, 
the best Secretary of State India has had. But it was a 
mere accident that Lord Saispury was put into the India 
Office. Lord De Grey was his predecessor, and if it is 
urged that there may be such a Secretary as Lord Satissury, 
it may be answered that there may also be such a Secretary 
as Lord De Grey. Rumour has said lately that Lord Mayo 
might possibly be sent to India instead of Sir Srarrorp 
Nortucote. It is probably a mere calumny on the Ministry, 
but at any rate the people who spread the report must have 
seen no great absurdity in it. ‘The appointment will fall 
vacant next December. Let us suppose that Lord Mayo 
was appointed, and that immediately afterwards the Govern- 
ment was turned out. We hope that the days when Lord 
RussELt appointed the poorest kind of Whig peer to every 
conceivable office are finally over; but we cannot be 
sure, and Lord Russert might have enough influence 
to secure the appointment of Lord De Grey. It is quite 
within the possibilities of English politics that at the be- 
ginning of next year India might find itself governed 
by Lord Mayo, under the direction and control of Lord De 
Grey. This reduces the scheme of government to the last 
extreme of absurdity, but no one can deny that this combi- 
nation of disasters, or one like it, is perfectly possible; and 
what satisfaction could it be to India to know that, eighteen 
months perhaps after these two peers had made some gigantic 
blunder, the House of Commons would devote an hour on 
some hot summer night toa desultory conversation about it, or 
institute a languid inquiry which could end in nothing but 


smoke, as both political parties would be equally interested in 
screening their men. 

It is true that no one proposes to do away with the Council 
altogether, but its poral think it would be wise to make 
it a purely consultative body. The Secretary of State, that ig, 
might send for a Councillor, as he might send for any other 
clerk, and get primed a little before he sat down to write g 
despatch affecting the fortunes of millions of human beings, 
This would be no check on him at all. He would not 
have to set his mind against that of his Council, and 
to arrive at a conclusion which he could justify. He 
would merely have to be crammed, as other heads 
of Departments are crammed by their permanent  sub- 
ordinates. The control which the Indian Council possess 
over the finances does something more than enable them to 
check the extravagance of the Secretary; it gives them a 
status and position as regards him which is most valuable in 
the discussion of all questions whatever, and not merely on 
those directly connected with finance. He cannot ignore or 
snub people very much who can overrule him in one great 
branch of his government. Nor is it at all true that 
members of Council are, or are likely to be, old fogies, 
Indian officials are as well fitted to act as members of such 
a Council as any men in the world. They are, as a 
body, not only a very able set of men, but men penetrated 
with the desire to be just and to govern well, and who have 
learnt to look on good government as a source of personal 
delight and happiness to themselves. They are free from the 
bad influences of English society, and are singularly untainted 
by petty ambition and by the desire to intrigue or push their 
way into positions of sham grandeur. Modest, experienced, 
neither too high in the world nor too low, and imbued with 
that self-respect which flows from the consciousness of havi 
been useful in a high station, they are admirably fitted to 
hold the difficult position of independent subordinates. They 
may be, as Sir Srarrorp Norrucore feelingly complains, 
a little apt to bore their chief with their knowledge of details, 
but they only do this, as he acknowledges, to an extent that 
is pardonable in men who know a great deal of a subject and 
who wish to guide the decision of a man who knows nothing 
about it. Ifthe Council is to retain the control it now pos- 
sesses, which is the main question, the time for which its mem- 
bers are to be appointed is a matter very easily settled. Ten 
years is henceforth to be the limit of their tenure of office, and 
no other period, perhaps, offers more advantages. The highest 
Indian officials have, as a rule, about ten years’ good work 
in them when they come home, and the number of vacancies 
thus ensured would probably be enough to secure a sufficient 
flow of new life into the Council. The term may be a year or 
two too long for this purpose, but it is an advantage that seats 
in the Council should be coveted as prizes worth having by 
the best men, and if hereafter experience should show that 
the vacancies are not frequent enough, the term of office may 
easily be abridged. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ACT. 


HE Select Committee of the House of Lords has dis- 

appointed reasonable expectation by adopting, with some 
alterations, Lord RepgspaLr’s perverse Report on the Ecclesi- 
astical Titles Act. Parliament cannot be expected to confess, 
soon after the perpetration of the offence, that in deference to 
vulgar clamour it has acted foolishly and dishonestly ; but 
an interval of seventeen years would seem to render retrac- 
tation easy. It happens, fortunately for the nation, but 
unluckily for the special purpose, that the principal culprits 
survive to influence the decision of the House of Lords; and 
Lord RussEtu has profited by the leisure of later years to dis- 
cover additional reasons for a capricious act of legislation. If 
his researches may be trusted, the ancient Churches were 
content to state that they existed in Rome, in Corinth, or 10 
Laodicea, instead of affecting jurisdiction over those cities; 
and Lord Russetx infers, from the modest pretensions of 
primitive prelates, that Dr. Mannina has no right to describe 
himself as Archbishop of Westminster. With similar 
originality and profundity Mr. Vernon Harcourt lately n- 
formed the borough electors of Oxford that Trish clergymen 
could dispense with tithe rent-charges, because the first 
disciples were Galilean fishermen; but arguments which may 
be good enough for a half-taught mob are not necessarily 
compatible with the respect which is due to the House 
of Lords. No precedents or authorities are needed to prove to 
Protestant laymen that a Bishop might exercise his eo ot 
without a territorial title; and it is perfectly proper tha’ 
honorary distinctions should be exclusively conferred by 
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the State. An Englishman would still be a commoner 
at home, although he were a duke in France, and a 

ince in Germany; and for the same reason a Roman 
Catholic prelate in England is not a bishop in the same 
sense in which the title belongs to the Bishop of Lonpon. 
It is equally true that Messrs. Green, or the Atlantic 
Mail Steam Company, have no right to infringe on the pre- 
rogative of the Crown by calling the masters of their ships 
captains ; but there is no law against the assumption of the 
naval or military title, even by the manager of a gang of 
miners. Fanatical Roman Catholic writers sometimes amuse 
themselves by describing the highest Anglican dignitaries 
as “ those respectable gentlemen, Mr. Lonatey and Mr. 
“ Tuomson” ; and in the Ecclesiastical Titles Act the English 
law, in accordance with the more paradoxical of two contra- 
dictory Scriptural precepts, answers them according to their 
folly. No man is compelled to call a Roman Catholic Bishop 
by his title; but it is an absurd anomaly that he should be 
compelled to choose between language which he may deem 
discourteous, and a breach of law. 

There may be a difference of opinion as to the expediency 
of reviving a dormant controversy, but when Lord Srannore 
had once induced the House of Lords to grant him a Select 
Committee, it might have been supposed that only one con- 
clusion was possible. The blind zeal of Lord Repgespae and 
the reactionary vigour of the Lorp CuanceLtor have prevailed 
over the resipiscent liberality of Lord Srannore; and, as far 
as the Committee represents the House, the idle affront of 
1851 has been deliberately repeated. The exception in favour 
of the unestablished Protestant Bishops in Scotland deprived 
the Act of any semblance of principle. A Bishop of Birming- 
ham is neither more nor less connected with the State than a 
Bishop of Argyle and the Isles. The references of the Com- 
mittee to the history of England before the Reformation are 
even more fallacious than Lord RussELu’s reminiscences of the 
primitive Church. When successive Parliaments legislated 
against the usurpations of Rome, the subject-matter was taken 
for granted ; nor was it ever doubted that there must be one 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and that there could not be two. In 
the similar struggle between the German Emperorsand the Pore, 
the unity of the Church and its right to ecclesiastical property 
were equally outside the controversy. A declaration by the 
Crown or by Parliament that the Pore could not dispose of 
benefices was a necessary assertion of national independence. 
The Roman Catholic Church in England, and even in Ireland, 
prefers only spiritual claims; and when it asks for political 
concessions it admits the paramount power of the State. The 
Free Church perpetrated a far directer and more dangerous 
aggression on the Scotch Establishment than any pretension 
which was advanced in England by the Porz or by Cardinal 
Wiseman. The voluntary body has its Moderator, its General 
Assembly, its Presbyteries, and Kirk Sessions; and its mem- 
bers repudiate as Erastian the authority of the legal organiza- 
tion. But Parliament has never forbidden either Moderator 
or General Assembly to assume the titles which conventionally 
correspond to their functions. Practical tolerance, combined 
with theoretical persecution, is a gratuitous form of incon- 
sistency. A sheep in wolf's clothing is the most despicable, 
though not the most mischievous, of hypocrites. 

The worst and silliest part of a bad and foolish measure re- 
sented, at the expense of Ireland, a provocation which related, 
such as it was, exclusively to England. Nothing new had 
been attempted in a country which had long possessed a 
regular hierarchy according to the Roman system, with ter- 
ritorial districts and titles which were universally recognised. 
The English Roman Catholics, on the other hand, lived under 
the provisional dispensation of Vicars-General ; and some of 
them felt or fancied that they would be happier under a more 
regular organization. It was believed at Rome, not without 
plausible reason, that the English Government would approve 
of the constitution of a new hierarchy which could in no way 
affect the State, or the interests of any single Protestant. If 
the advisers and agents of the Pore had possessed a fraction of 
the common sense which seems to be peculiar to laymen, a 
dozen titular Archbishops and a hundred suffragans might 
have been created without attracting notice or causing 
alarm; but Cardinal Wiseman, having persuaded the Porz 
that England was on the eve of conversion to the true faith, 
thought fit to publish a bombastic circular or pastoral in 
which he affected to take possession of the country by a kind 
of ecclesiastical conquest. The consequence was that all the 
blockheads in England, reinforced for the moment by many 
persons of ordinary intelligence, burst suddenly into a 
paroxysm of frenzy and fright, as if Cardinal Wiseman had 
set up a stake in Smithfield. The Cardinal was probably 


astonished at the agitation which he had caused; for, 
having early learned to think in ecclesiastical Latin, which 
is the mother-tongue of insincerity, he never appreciated, 
during his long residence in England, the national habit 
of using words with some regard to their meaning. The 
commotion would soon have blown over if a statesman 
of the character of Sir Rosert Pret had been at the head 
of the Government; but, on the contrary, Lord Joux 
RusseLt was Prime Minister, and he could not resist the 
opportunity of publicly denouncing High Church obser- 
vances as mummery. When he laid his notorious Dunnam 
Letter before the Cabinet, Lord Patmerston asked if it 
had been sent to the newspapers, and having ascertained that 
it was past recall, he justly remarked that it would be a waste 
of time to discuss it. Lord Joun Russet had perhaps only 
intended to insult a party in the English Church; but popular 
logic inferred that mummeries must be mummeries; and 
Cardinal Wiseman was a dignitary of the Church of Rome, 
and not a follower of Dr. Pusry. To satisfy the demand 
which he had stimulated, Lord Joun RussELt introduced the 
Bill for rendering the assumption of Roman Catholic ecclesi- 
astical titles illegal ; and, for the same purpose, he wantonly 
extended the provisions of the Bill to Ireland. The measure 
passed through Parliament by overwhelming majorities, 
although it was openly ridiculed and censured by three- 
fourths of both Houses. The surviving followers of Sir 
Roserr Pee, including Lord the Duke of New- 
CASTLE, Mr, Guapstong, Sir James GranamM, and Mr. Carp- 
WELL, stood alone in opposing the Bill with demonstrative 
arguments and with scanty numbers. From that time to the 
present only one or two Roman Catholics have represented 
constituencies in Great Britain; and in Ireland the friendly 
relations which had prevailed between the Government and 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy have been discontinued. 

In contemplation of law, the canons and regulations of all 
religious communities, with the exception of the Established 
Church, are merely the by-laws of voluntary clubs, and in 
this respect the Archbishop of WestainsTeR occupies exactly 
the same position as the Grand Master of the Freemasons. 
Many railway stations exhibit the maps of an enterprising 
tea-dealer who has mapped out England into arbitrary dis- 
tricts round the centres where his agents dispense his salutary 
packages. Cardinal Wiseman’s ecclesiastical map of England 
would have been neither more nor less authoritative than the 
grocer’s chart, but for the legal prohibition which involves 
a kind of negative recognition. The Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act, according to the Select Committee, is only declaratory 
of the ancient law of England; but the Papal claims 
which were formerly stigmatized and resisted related to 
substantial powers and to tangible property. The supremacy 
of the Crown—or, in amplitied phraseology, the doctrine that 
the QueEN is “over all persons and all causes within her 
“ dominions supreme ”—inucludes Roman Catholics and Dis- 
senters as fully as members of the Established Church, and it 
needed no reaflirmance by statute ; but, as any man may with 
impunity call himself a duke or an inspired prophet, he might 
also have called himself a bishop until the Act was passed 
which the House of Lords now refuses to repeal. To the 
generation which has grown up since 1851 the obstinate 
adherence to an extinct delusion must be almost unintel- 
ligible ; and the accomplices in the blunder ought not to be 
ashamed to confess, with Lord Sranuore, that they were in the 
wrong. ‘The suggestion that the penalty should be abolished 
while the prohibition was retained is worthy of the authors of 
the Report. The Lorp CuanceLLor might have told them 
that, in default of special penalties, violation of a statute is 
punishable as a misdemeanour with fine and imprisonment. 
It is only surprising that some Murpuy or WHALLEY has not 
tried the experiment of putting the Act in force. The 
culpability would attach to the Legislature rather than to the 
prosecutor. 


{THE GUARDIAN OF PEACE IN EUROPE. 


HE King of Prussia has just gone through one of the 
pleasant tasks he is always performing. He has been 
making an affable speech to one of his numerous Parliaments. 
The particular Parliament which on this occasion he had to 
address was the North German Parliament, and the particular 
occasion on which he had to address it was that its Session 
happened to have come to an end. But for once he had some- 
thing to say to his Parliament that was of real interest, not only 
to Germany, but to Europe. He had to express his pleasure 
at the North German Parliament having voted him twenty-five 
willions of dollars for military purposes. ‘There had been « 
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little hitch about this vote. The Parliament wished to secure 
an effective control over the expenditure. Count Bismark 
would not hear of this. The Prussian Government must be 
trusted to expend it as it thought proper, or it would not 
accept it.at all. ‘The House declined to vote it on these terms, 
and then Count Bismark thought it time to give its members a 
lesson they would not like. He stopped the prosecution of the 
works of defence on the Baltic coast, and he paid off some 
of the few vessels the Federal Government possesses, and 
arrested the construction of others. What the North German 
Parliaments desires above all things is to have a navy. ‘The 
commercial marine of North Germany is very large, but its 
navy, even with the assistance of that of Prussia, is very 
small. If a war broke out, Germany might meet her enemy 
on equal terms by land, but at sea she would be completely 
at his mercy. To make a German navy impossible was there- 
fore to disappoint the North German Parliament very much, 
and to wound it in its tenderest feelings. Count Bismark 
triumphed, and the Parliament gave in, but on terms of a 
compromise that left it some of the honours of the struggle. 
‘The grant of money was to be under the same control which 
would have been exercised over it if it had been a grant made 
by the Prussian Parliament. ‘This, as all the world knows, is 
not a very effective one, for in practice the Prussian Govern- 
ment declines to let the Parliament have any power; but 
nominally the right of control and supervision exists, and 
some day may become a reality. ‘The leaders of the 
Federal Parliament seem to have behaved with great good 
sense and good temper, for they protested against the siarp 
practice of Count Bismark, but held that it would be 
unpatriotic to resist and persevere in refusing the grant, 
as the country wanted a navy, and it was not the time 
to sacrifice everything for the pleasure of quarrelling at 
home. So the money has been granted, aud the Prussian 
Government has got this large sum to spend on naval works 
and ships, and on any other warlike purpose it fancies. 
General Mork stated to the Parliament that a very cousider- 
able portion of it must be spent on costly experiments. A 
prudent Government, he said with much truth, must first 
decide what invention it shall adopt, and then see that it is 
gradually adopted on a scale that shall be effective. It was 
not only because Prussia had adopted the needle-gun that she 
beat Austria, but because for twenty years she lad been 
storing up millions of these guns, and had been teaching her 
troops how to use them. This, as he acknowledged, otiered 
but a bad prospect for the financial future. It is not war, but 
the ceaseless preparation for war, that presses so heavily now 
on all great European States, and there is no reason to hope 
for any reduction. The notion that the differences between 
na‘ions can ever be settled without war appeared to him, as 
practically it appears to all reasonable men, chimerical in the 
present state of the world; and so nations must get into the 
way, not only of granting twenty-five millions of dollars to 
their Governments, but of not expecting to get any great im- 
mediate and visible return. 


But General Moxrxe held out a more cheering prospect in 
the remote future. A time may come when war will become 
very difficult in Europe, and then the cost of military estab- 
lishments may be very largely reduced. The mode in which 
this is to be effected is by the creation in central Europe of a 
great Power that shall be itself purely pacific, and shall be 
strong enough to see that the peace shall be kept. ‘The way 
to bring this about is for North Germany to be very great us 
a military Power, as this will foree South Germany to join 
it. It is seldom that the thoughts of a statesman are so 
openly expressed. We do not, he said, want South Germany 
to jomm us that we may have a large army and navy; we 
want a large army and navy that South Germany may join 
us. If South Germany would heartily and spontaneously 
join Northern Germany, then the whole of Germany would 
be so strong that it might take up the position of guardian of 
the peace of Europe, which it is its ulumate mission to hold. 
But South Germany will not do this. It is leauing more and 
more towards union with the North, but it is nut ready to 
throw in its lot with it at present. A premature union brouglit 
about by pressure from Prussia would bea fatal mistuke. Ger- 
many would be riven asunder by intestine dissensions before she 
had consolidated herself into a strong Power. ‘The South, as 
the Kine and Count Bismark have over and over again 
asserted, and as General Moutke asserts once more, must have 
time given it, and must join the Northern Federation willingly 
and freely, or not at all. But what will decide it? Com- 
munity of interests, commercial relations, identity of race, 
will do much towards bringing about the union, but the wich 
to be safe must be the really preponderating motive. South 


Germany will be led to seek the protection of the North, if 
the North is obviously the best protector she can have, 
Nations that are independent, and comfortably off in their in- 
dependence, will not join any but a strong Power. North 
Germany inust spend millions of dollars on ships and guns, 
and then she will be so strong that the South will necessarily 
join her. This is the argument of General Motrke, and it is 
an argument that is based on common sense. But nothing 
could better show the present complication of European 
politics, France and Prussia are contending for a prize; the 
former anxious to keep the Southern States apart from 
Prussia, and Prussia naturally asanxious that they should join 
her. Lach silently threatens these Southern States. France 
can weigh very heavily on them if they are not at least neutral 
in a war betwcen her and Prussia. The displeasure of Prussia 
in such a case would be equally formidable. The rivalry of 
France and Prussia is therefore not without an object. 
They are not merely playing at brag. They are seeking to 
decide whether the South of Germany shall join the North, 
But in this rivalry Prussia has one great advantage. Time 
and peace work ior her. The South is attracted to the North 
by ties of increasing force, as intercourse becomes more fre- 
quent between the two great sections of Germany, as their 
commercial relations grow in importance, and as the feeling 
of pride in a common country gains the mastery over local 
jealousies. If, therefore, Prussia can inspire the belief that 
she can and will protect them in time of war, the Southerners 
sooner or later must join the North. To struggle against 
this tendency of the South to join the North, France st.ains 
every nerve and makes the most alarming military prepara- 
tions. Prussia responds, and both countries are heavily 
burdened by the contest. Both wish for peace, and say that 
they are going to keep the peace, and disclaim all thoughts of 
war, And what they say is probably what they mean. 
Prussia more especially does not want war, but she wants 
to gain a victory by means of peace, and Fiance does not like 
her gaining it. ‘Ihis victory is to be won by the muintenance 
of an army on a war footing in time of peace, and the mode 
in which the French seek to avert this victory isto keep up a 
still stronger army in time of peace, so as to make Suuthem 
Germany hesitate. 


This it is that makes all proposals for a general disarmament 
seem hopeless to the persons principally concerned. If they 
could be sure that things would really remain substantially 
as they are, and that the reduction made would be per- 
fectly fair and equal, if Prussia was always to be exactly as 
well qualified as at present to protect South Germany, then 
France would viitually be defeated. South Germany would 
be certain to join the North, aud France would have tailed 
to prevent the junction. That it is a very good thing that 
France should fail so far may be true, and the best 
course for France may be to allow both sections of Ger- 
mauy to manage their own affairs as they please; but it is 
not to be expected that French statesmen should recognise 
this truth very easily. To prevent the union of Germauy 
may not be an object for which France may be willing to 
go to war, partly because war would be so unwelcome to 
Krance, and partly because no one can say but that war itself 
wight be the most effectual means of bringing this union 
about. But that the union of Germany should be acceptable 
to France is impossible; and it ought not to be too hastily 
ascribed to an unworthy jealousy that France should view 
with something of alarm the rise of so great a Power on her 
borders, General Motrke says that Germany, when consoli- 
dated into a single Power, will be eminently pacilic. ‘This is 
very probable, and throughout the greater part of the present 
century the notion of interposing Germany as a sort of buffer 
between Russia and France has found favour with stateswen 
and diplomatists. It seems as if this aim were likely to be iul- 
filled, although in a very ditferent way from that contemplated 
by the framers of the Bund, But it must not be forgotten that, 
great as would be the gain of having a pacific Power consti- 
tuted in the middle of Europe as a security against war, 
there is something invidious and even dangerous in one nation 
claiming openly to be the arbiter of peace and war. A peuce- 
loving uation may be dictatorial and unjust, and may stimu- 
late her neighbours to rebel against her by the mere iact that 
she claims the power and right of making them do what she 
thinks best in the interests of peace. In fact, although it is 
desirable that Germany should be united, and although one 
reason why this is desirable is that a united Germany would 
be a guarantee for peace, yet it is undesirable that Grmany 
should pass from a country exercising, in an indirect and 
quiet way, a salutary influence over Kuropean ailairs, to a 
Power intermeddling with the interests of its neighbours, on 
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the pretence that it is seeing that peace is kept. France may 
view with a suspicion which is a little more justly founded than 
at first sight we might be inclined to allow, the rise of a great 
Power that shall take upon itself to say when war may or 
may not be made. We hope that the Germans will be wise 
enough not only to avoid giving offence by any arrogance in 
asserting their claim to be the peacemakers of the world, but 
will disabuse themselves of the idea that they are competent 
or called on to do more for peace than to mind their own 
affairs, and resist aggression on themselves and injustice 
towards their allies. 


THE CLERICAL PETITION AGAINST THE IRISH 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


it was a mild phrase which Lord Lytre.ron used when he 
spoke of the invidious position which the two hundred 
and sixty clergymen, whose petition to the House of Lords 
he presented on ‘Tuesday, had assumed. We much fear 
that these gentlemen will be assailed with harsher epithets. 
They will be reminded of the unsavoury proverb about birds 
and unclean nests, and they will be saluted with the missiles 
which are always at hand with clerical controversialists, and 
which too often connect treason and apostacy with those who 
prefur the dictates of conscience to the natural promptings of 
the esprit du corps. The fact that out of twenty thousand men 
only a quarter of a thousand should be found on one side, while 
it affords a very common illustration of the unanimity with 
which the clergy, like all other professions, are animated in a 
practical recognition of their own corporate instincts and 
interests, expresses at the same time the truth that, even in the 
closest and most traditionary schools of thought, there will 
always be found superior minds to rise above the dead level of 
unreasoning acquiescence in things as they are. ‘The small band 
of those clergymen who think that justice to Ireland, and there- 
fore that Imperial interests, are couccrned with the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, show that in their judgment politics 
are not forbidden to parsons, and that their rights as citizens to 
hold and to express opinions on all matters of secular import- 
ance are not superseded by their spiritual functions. ‘They 
say that they have as much right to pronounce one way as 
the meetings at Sion College and St. James's Hail had to 
declare in another direction. There is, to our minds, one great 
value which attaches not so much to the petition as to the 
interest and importance which is attributed to it. When the 
opinions of these two hundred and sixty geutlemen are quoted 
with so much deference, it can no longer be pretended that 
there is the slightest justification for that odious regulation 
which excludes men in Holy Orders irom the House of 
Commons; aud one result of the present interference of the 
clergy in politics must be a wish that Professors JowrTT and 
Maurice should have, like all other British citizens, an 
oppoitunity of saying in Parliament what Parliament rates so 
highly. 

‘he House of Lords amused itself, on the presentation of 
the petition, with estimating its value. We may say that 
from either side its importance may be easily exaggerated. 
On the one hand, mere arithmetical calculation amounts to 
but litile. Defendit numerus is as poor an argument as 
Athanasius contra mundum. Majorities and minorities are no 
tusts of right or wrong; and it, on the one land, the Mil- 
lenary petition and the Feathers’ Tavern petition present few 
encouragemcnts to dissentients in the English Church from 
the received public opinion of the body, on the other hand the 
almost complete unanimity of the clerical mind y ears ago against 
the recognition of the Catholic claims proved that a monotonous 
judgment may possibly be revised and superseded by expe- 
rience aud another generation even of clerics. And, again, 
it must be remembered that among the two hundred and 
sixty signers the most oj posite and perhaps contradictory 
motives may have guided the pen in attaching names. It 
will not be found that the little band of heroes consists 
only of clergy unatiached, as the Bishop of Oxrorp de- 
scribed them—meaning, we suppose, unattached not only 
as to place, but as to principle; nor is it likely to ap- 
pear that they represent tle very cream of the cream of 
ecclesiastical intelligence. Cream, a cynic might observe, is, 
in London at least, a work of art compounded of chalk 
and calves’ brains; but while there is no occasion to re- 
mind ourselves that Dean Exuior, and Mr. Beates’s ally 
the Archdeacon of Covenrry, have not succeeded in 
attracting more of the confidence of laymen than of their 
brethren, Lord LyrTe.ron’s suggestion that the petition fairly 
represented ali parties in the Church because it included 
High, Low, and Broad, is not unlikely to be disputed 


by facts when the list of signatures is published, We sus- 
pect that some of the reasons which are influencing High- 
Church fanatics to wish for the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church are likely to prove, not only distasteful, but un- 
intelligible, to Mr. Jowsztt, and perhaps to the majority of 
his friends. It is far from uncommon among certain extreme 
partisans of the highest and most severe orthodoxy to clamour 
for the complete disestablishment of all Churches, in order to 
secure an iron rigidity of dogma; and the failure of the 
Church of England to secure, as is thought, its purity of 
doctrine in the Gornam and CoLENso cases, is appealed to in 
certain quarters as the justification for the suppression, in its 
State aspect, of the Irish Church; and this, as is openly 
acknowledged by this section of fanatics, because such a 
measure is likely to be the earnest and the pledge of the 
reduction of the English Establishment. Possibly a dread 
of seeming to agree in this wild argument for disestablish- 
ment may have influenced many persons of the most consistent 
latitudinarianism to decline to sign the petition; and as only 
Deans ALrorp and EL.ior are quoted, we may assume 
that there were very strong reasons which led the two 
London Deans to be conspicuous by their absence. It is 
probably true that the petition carefully confined itself to the 
case of the Irish Church, and it is certain that many who 
signed it would find strong reasons against applying the 
principle of disestablishment to England; but it is at any rate 
a justification for the dread entertained by many Churchinen 
that it will be so applied, or misapplied, that Dean Stanvey 
apparently declines on this occasion to be associated wiih 
Mr. Jowerr. But, however this may be—and we are obliged 
to speak somewhat at random, while the two hundred and 
sixty remain chiefly as an arithmetical expression—we must, 
ut the same time, remark that the nineteen thousand and more 
who have declined to sign, or rather, who have not answered the 
invitation to sign, must not be confounded as a mere crowd of 
obstructives muttering a solemn non possumus. Besides this 
vulgar type of clergymen there must be, among those who do not 
sign, many who, possessed of a political mind, are convinced, with 
Karl Grey, that a Romanist Establishment is the true remedy 
for Irish wrongs, and who perhaps are not yet wholly persuaded 
that the opportunity for doing this act of justice has passed 
away. Such men are not tobe credited with any love for Protes- 
tant asc: ndancy, and are not to be discredited with insensibility 
either to the monstrous wrong under which Ireland labours, or 
with any lingering belief that the Protestant Church in Ire- 
Jund has ever been anything but a failure, or, as regards the 
English Church, has ever been other than a Mezentian hindrance 
to its vitality, and a scandal to its fame. Equally convinced 
with the two hundred and sixty that the State Church of Lre- 
land is a political and social injustice, they decline to follow 
Mr. Giapstone when Mr. Giapstone declines to follow Mr. 
Pirr, the present Earl Grey, and the Earl Russet of six 
months ago. Such men, if such men there be among tle 
clergy, are perhaps lacking in moral courage to announce their 
convictions. They may be partially excused by the fear, or 
perhaps the certainty, that the day for a remedy which should 
really be justice to Ireland, and which at the same time would 
consolidate and confirm the principle of an Establishmeut, 
has fatally and for ever slipped away. And they may be 
further justified in declining to give any countenance to 
Mr. Gapsrone’s measure when they survey the outbreak of 
religious strife, the unloosing of all the devils of controversial 
acrimony, and the rancour, turbulence, and social disorder 
which at the present moment are convulsing socicty, and of 
which the disgraceful meeting at Guildhall aud Mr. Haurer’s 
opcn and insolent display of Orangeism in its worst form are 
not the most serious signs. 

But that such moderate men among the clergy, who con- 
sider Mr. GLapsTonE deeply responsible for these evils, and 
therefore decline to follow him, do exist, we are convinced ; 
aud they will be wronged if they are supposed to follow 
Lord Repespace’s curious doctrine of sacrilege. Sacrilege 
is a phrase of easy meaning; it has been sounded by Dr. 
Pusty at the English Church Union, and it was copied on 
‘luesday night by the Chairman of Committees. But, we 
suspect, with very different senses. Lord Repespave lays 
it down broadly that sacrilege is equally committed whether 
ecclesiastical property is diverted to purely secular uses, roal- 
making, or paying the National Debt, or “is given to another 
“Church.” In the mouth of Mr. Epwarp Harper, and in 
the irenzied dithyrambics of the Hanover Square Rooms, to 
endow the Roman Communion in England would be not only 
sacrilege, but something a thousandfold worse. Does D:. 
Pusty accept this doctrine? Because, if he does not, he 
and Lord KebEsDALE use the term sacrilege in very diilerent, 
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and, let us add, in very misleading senses. Until the Bill for 
settling the uses to which the suppressed revenues and dignities 
of the Irish Establishment are to be applied is printed, it is 
at any rate premature to brand with obloquy arrangements 
which have never been announced. But sacrilege is a con- 
venient and sounding phrase, and applies to the political 
organization of the States of the Church and the suppression 
of the German Prince-Bishops, but does not apply to 
Leo X.’s application of the revenues derived from indulgences 
to the revival of Paganism in Rome. The debate, or 
conversation, on Tuesday is significant, however, chiefly as it 
showed the Lords’ hand. “ Sacrilege” and “ respect for the 
Coronation Oath,” the twin phrases of bigotry and folly— 
implying, first, that the State has no right to reappropriate 
private gifts, or, as in the case of Ireland, its own funds 
appropriated only a few centuries ago, to any purpose in 
harmony with a new state of things; and secondly, that 
the Sovereign will be guilty of personal perjury if, in her 
executive function, she merely accepts the legislation of the 
State—were announced by anticipation as the constitutional 
doctrines entertained by a majority of the peers. This 
is indeed humiliating, and it is melancholy to reflect that 
this august and educated body can pretend to think that 
the Coronation Oath, which is in substance of the remotest 
antiquity, can have the slightest reference to that Protestant 
Establishment which did not exist till centuries after that 
solemn compact between King and people was first framed. 


ITALY, 


HE murder, in full daylight and in a crowded street, 

of M. Cappa, the distinguished Ravenna magistrate, is 
admitted by Italians themselves to be a grave symptom of the 
prevalence in their provinces of many elements of disorder. 
Exceptional outrages may happen everywhere, but M. Cappa’s 
assassination and the escape of his murderer without detection 
are referable to the reign of brigandage and terror which 
obtains now in too many parts of the Peninsula. The moral 
sense of the country has been shocked by the lethargy and 
the apparent indifference of the Ravenna municipality, and 
the local authorities seem to have been guilty of culpable 
inactivity at least. In the last eight months there have been 
sixty or seventy murders in the province of Ravenna, to say 
nothing of innumerable other crimes, and M. Capra appears to 
have fallen a victim to the vengeance of a complete criminal 
organization which he was endeavouring to repress and punish. 
‘Lhe disorderly condition of Ravenna and of many other Italian 
districts is represented usually as the result of previous mal- 
administration, and the Government of Austrians and priests 
is credited with all the sins that have been committed since 
their departure. For a long time previously to 1859 life and 
property in the States of the Church had ceased to be secure, 
and the many accusations of misgovernment directed against 
both Austria and Rome are approved by what Mr. Disrar.i 
would term the “historic conscience” of the nation. But 
it is plain that the continuance of crime and disorder in 
Italian provinces or towns is due to something beyond the 
fact that the atmosphere is not yet purged from Papal or 
reactionary influences. And the Italian Chamber is right in 
thinking that what is wanted to cure the evil is not a random 
use of arbitrary power by the Ministry of the day. It was 
not on account of constitutional or legal difficulties that 
Ravenna has been the scene of turbulent agitation, and though 
the assassins escaped, there were illegal arrests of innocent 
people in sufficient quantities to satisfy even a Jamaica planter. 
‘The root of the mischief lies deeper. It is to be found in 
the abnormal position of Italy, which at the present moment 
may be said to have thousands of officials but very little 
government. Italian institutions and Italian public men 
equally fail to command confidence; and there is a universal 
sense that the country is, and for some little while must be, 
content to be in a state of interregnum. The Emperor of the 
Fxencu, the Papacy, and Italy herself are all to some degree 
the cause of the misiortune, and Victor Eumanvet is scarcely 
fitted, by character or genius, to minister to a diseased time. 
Internal disorganization is scarcely counterbalanced by the 
greatest diplomatic activity, and though it is right that the 
ltalians should, as a nation, associate themselves with the 
movements of Continental Europe, it is a melancholy reflection 
that some years of comparative liberty have now been passed 


without any gain having becn achieved in the direction of 


financial, military, or administrative reform. If the King 


of Iraty could be taken to be 2n average specimen of 


future Italian Kings, monarchy in Italy would not only 
be upon its trial, but would have been already tried. Its 


faults have been mostly negative, nor can its present 
representative be suspected of disloyalty to his people ; 
but civil and administrative abuses seem to find in the 
uncouth Florence Court a centre round which to cling. Yet, 
on the whole, the condition of public affairs cannot be perfect 
when a general officer is found to be the only possible Prime 
Minister. If it be true, as we are assured on distinguished 
authority, that the European horizon is unclouded by any 
menace of war, it would be difficult to explain satisfactoril 
why Italy does not thrive. It is gratifying to be able to fee] 
that, after all the mishaps of last year, the Italian Foreign Office 
still retains its conviction that Italy is a European Power. 
M. Menasrea’s adherence to the enlightened views of Russia 
on the subject of non-explosive rifle balls has been solemnly 
given, and will be duly valued. A fictitious despatch, in 
which Italy guarantees her own neutrality in the event of a 
coming contest between Prussia and France, has been recently 
invented; and perhaps the Italian Cabinet may derive a 
mournful satisfaction from the idea that anybody thinks it 
worth while to attempt to agitate the Bourse by so unmeaning 
and useless a canard. 


The condition of interregnum which is so fatal to Italy ap- 
pears to succeed better at Rome itself. The Pore is quite as 
active as ever; and has his hands full as usual of disputes 
with foreign Powers as to the purses and temporal privileges 
of his clergy, and asserts his and their universal jurisdiction 
over the secular education of the world. Since the recent 
reforms in Austria, Rome no longer finds faith in her oldest 
ally, and even finds it necessary to denounce in the most 
unsparing language the unexpected spirit of Austrian pro- 
gress. ‘The Bishops of the Empire and of Hungary are 
urged, as they value their ecclesiastical allegiance, to throw 
every obstacle in the way of the new changes, which by a 
singular confusion of sacred and profane ideas the Pore pro- 
claims altogether null and void. His latest discourse runs on 
the usual topics; on the war between good and evil which began 
before the Creation between Micuarex and Satan, and which 
rages down to the latest moment in Italy, where the Church is 
the object of spoliation and attack. The return of Juarez to 
the fold, in an autograph letter to the Hoty Farner deploring 
the differences which have arisen between Mexico and the 
Holy See, is treated by the Ultramontane world as a sort of 
warning and admonition to backsliding Austria. As any 
marked increase of orthodoxy among Mexican rulers is gene- 
rally an infallible proof of their impending fall, the Pore 
has in reality more reason to be concerned than edified 
at the latest advices from Juarez. Six new Mexican Bishops 
are, however, to start at once for the regenerate Mexican 
Republic; and Rome, after insisting mercilessly on impos- 
sible concessions from the unhappy MaxIMILIaN, appears to 
be content with a courteous and complimentary letter from 
his intractable successor. On the same system laxities are 
permitted to cynical and disbelieving Paris which the Pore 
will not tolerate in Catholic Sovereigns of his own peculiar 
shepherding, and the Vatican positively refuses to accept 
elsewhere institutions and changes which for the last sixty 
years it has tacitly accepted in France. Since the defec- 
tion of Austria under the moderate régime of Baron 
Beust, Spain alone remains faithful to the political ideas 
of Catholicism. ‘The rest of Catholic Europe is drifting in 
the direction of democratic change, and Micuagt and SaTaN 
will soon be seen contending in other places besides Italy. 
The rumour that one of the questions to be submitted to the 
(Ecumenical Council of 1869 will be the policy of separating 
Church and State is scarcely credible. It has been regarded 
by the Papacy of late years as the duty of a State to maintain 
the political prerogatives of the Catholic religion; and when 
the Vatican insists on the necessity of a free, it does not con- 
ceive itself to be abandoning the principle of adominant, Church. 
The separation of Church and State may in one sense be a 
proposition which Ultramontanes would accept, but only in 
that sense in which every Liberal and every statesman in 
Europe would repudiate it. So complete and powerful an 
organization as the Catholic Church, possessing the political 
principles and exercising the political influence it does, can 
nowhere retire with all its prestige and property untouched 
into a secure position beyond the State cuntrol; and the 
formula of Chiesa libera in Stato libero can only be realized 
in modern Europe on the terms of the surrender by the 
Papacy of a large portion of its amassed wealth. For gene- 
rations the Catholic Church has been acquiring property, 
riches, and position by means of the opposite system, 
and there is not a Continental Power which could ven- 
ture to allow the modern children of Israel to pass out 


with the jewels and the baggage they have been collect- 
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ing at its expense. It may be that the Ase | just now 
is most flourishing where it is not the established religion of 
the State, but this is because it has brought itself into violent 
conflict, in all Catholic countries, with the political feelings of 
the age. The conservatism of the Papacy is natural enough. 
It fears popular change, because it is solicitous to retain the 
legacies it has acquired from the piety and the superstition of 
centuries. Millionaires are seldom revolutionists, and in 
most Catholic countries the Papacy has become a millionaire. 
Minute alterations in the policy of the Vatican, or in its 
personal staff of administrators, are not worth recording or 
discussing. Asa whole, Rome is inflexible, and the present 
system will last the lifetime of at least the present Pore. All 
minor intrigues which go on at Rome are unimportant, be- 
cause the whole situation is ephemeral; and would cease at 
once perhaps in the event of a European war, and certainly 
on the death or downfall of the Emperor of the Frencu. 
There is no doubt that the usual preparations have been and 
are being made, by those most nearly interested, for the pos- 
sible chance of a new Pontifical election. The great feature 
of the present Pontirr’s time, as regards the position of the 
Church and of the Popes, has been what one might almost 
call the disappearance of Austria from the front of the Euro- 
pean stage. Henceforward she may give good laws to her 
people, and wives to neighbouring Sovereigns, but she will no 
longer give Popes to Rome. 


GUNS AND SHIELDS. 


} ie experiments now going on at Shoeburyness are in 
many respects the most interesting that have yet been 
attempted. ‘Ihe heaviest guns and the stoutest armour in 
various forms have been pitted against each other, and the 
results are not only satisfactory, so far as they show the com- 
parative power of English and American ordnance, but have 
contributed some valuable additions to the existing stock of 
scientific knowledge on the subject. It is now well settled 
that the 10-inch and 12-inch English rifled guns with charges 
of 60 and 76 pounds of powder and Palliser sliot have more 
penetrating power than the Rodman 15-inch gun with 83 
pounds of powder and an American round shot. There is 
nothing in this conclusion to disturb what was almost a settled 
doctrine before, that a given charge of powder will put at least 
as much—and indeed rather more—work into a round shot 
than into an elongated rifled projectile. But penetration 
depends upon two other elements—tirst, the character of the 
material composing the shot; and secondly, the diameter of 
the projectile. ‘Lhe materials used for the English and 
American shot were not the same, and it is by no means 
certain that the American iron did as full justice to the gun 
from which it was propelled as the Palliser shot did for the 
English ordnance. Moreover, it was quite certain that, if 
penetration were taken as the only test, the large 15-inch 
American would have no chance of competing against 10 and 
12-iach shot. The theory of the Americans always has been 
that the additional shaking which their heavy shot can give 
to an entire structure more than counterbalances the loss of 
penetration occasioned by the large calibre of their guns; 
but they admit their inferiority in penetrating power. 
The recent experiments do not decide anything upon this 
controversy, and it would require very extensive and difli- 
cult trials to arrive at any definite results upon it. General 
considerations, however, go some way towards settling the 
question between the English and American guns. It 
seems pretty obvious that, if you can get a gun from which 
a single shot fired under the conditions of actual warfare 
would be capable of going right through any armour likely to 
be set up aguinst it, you need not be at the trouble to con- 
sider the more remote battering effects which can be pro- 
duced only by a succession of blows nearly on the same spot. 

all cases where actual immediate penetration can be in- 
sured, there can be no better way of disabling a ship’s side, 
or the armour of a fort, than by drilling as many holes in it 
us you choose to fire shot against it. But the case must very 
oftea occur that the guns available on a particular occasion 
muy not be the very strongest of all, and that the armour 
betore them muy be of sufficient thickness to resist penetration. 
Under such circumstances it is not yet proved that the American 
principle might not answer better than ours. Ifa rifled shot 
were just able to force its way half through a ship’s side, while 
a smooth-bore of the same weight, but of larger calibre and 
greater battering power, could only make a dint half as deep 
as that, no one can say with certainty which of the two guns 
would demolish the target the more quickly. At last, one of 
« series of our rifled shots would find its way through a 


plate gradually cracked and weakened previous blows, 
but in the meantime the smooth-bore, by the superior weight 
of metal hurled against the plate, might have shaken it to 
pieces or flung it off its supports. To this extent therefore 
the cry of triumph which has been raised over the supposed 
failure of the Rodman gun must be qualified, though we may 
still take it to be well established that, in firing with our 
heaviest guns against 15 inches of iron, we do by our rifled’ 
system produce a effect than any smooth-bore of equal 
weight is able to do. And, even so qualified, the practical 
conclusion is very favourable to the English system. 

Another inference to be drawn from the experiments is also 
in its way reassuring. It had long been known that, within 
certain limits of thickness which admitted of perfect welding, 
a single rolled or hammered plate was far stronger than a 
laminated structure of the same weight composed of several 
layers of iron. If we are not mistaken, this law has been 
proved to hold good up to a thickness of at least eight 
inches. But the difficulty of working iron plates increases 
rapidly with the thickness, and it would seem that at present 
our manufacturers are not able to make 15-inch plates 
much stronger than a composite target constructed of 
three 5-inch plates. There must, of course, always be 
some point at which the weakness caused by lamination 
is counterbalanced by that which results from imperfect 
welding. Just now this limit seems to be as nearly as possible 
15 inches. At some future time, as the skill and appliances 
which go to the rolling of large plates are further developed, 
the single plate may perhaps assert its superiority up to 20 or 
30 inches, or even to a greater thickness; but at present the 
Royal Engineers are so far justified in their preference for the 
cheaper and almost equally effective target which they have 
constructed out of three 5-inch plates. Even now, however, 
a still better shield might have been obtained by using two 
plates of 7} inches in thickness, as up to this point the art 
of rolling a thoroughly homogeneous plate has been fully 
developed. 


A further lesson is to be derived from the Shoeburyness 
trial on the subject of built-up targets. Several composite 
arrangements of iron and concrete were tried in competition 
with a single 8-inch plate, and they did not show any advan- 
tage. They were tested, however, with guns which were 
powerful enough to drive their shot through all the targets. 
‘The result, as might have been anticipated, was that the hole 
made through the single plate was less mischievous than the 
breaking up of the compound targets. If, however, the com- 
petitive trial between the targets had been made with guns 
just not able to penetrate any of them with a single shot, it 
is not improbable that the result would have been different, 
and that the targets with composite backing would have held 
out longer than the single plate. 

By far the most important fact which was brought out, we 
believe for the first time, by the recent trial was the admirable 
qualities of concrete as a backing for iron plates. The 
original idea in the designs of the Channel forts was to 
lay the armour immediately against the granite walls of the 
structure. The first time this arrangement was tested its 
weakness was demonstrated. Even when the plates were 
strong enough to resist the shot fired against them, the granite 
backing was split and crushed to pieces, so that a fort of this 
construction might be battered to the ground by guns which 
could not penetrate a single plate of its armour. In the ex- 
perimental casemates set up at Shoeburyness concrete has 
been used as a backing to the plates, and with very remark- 
able success. A shell fired from the 10-inch gun with 
a charge of 60 pounds of powder penetrated the facing 
plates, entered about five feet, and exploded in the middle 
of a pier formed of concrete enclosed in a thin iron 
case, without producing any visible external effect. Other 
shells which burst nearer to the surface of the pier bulged 
the iron plates, but that was all, while in every case where 
granite was struck it was broken into fragments and scattered 
in all directions. Upon examination after the firing, it 
was found that the concrete, which originally was set as 
hard as stone, had been disintegrated by the shells, and broken 
up into a loose mass of gravel; and it is suggested, with 
much probability, that the force of the shot is so largely 
expended in producing this change in the form of the con- 
crete as to leave but little to operate upon the stability of 
the general structure. Ii the forts already in progress are not 
too far advanced on a different plan to admit of sufficiently 
large masses of concrete being placed immediately behind 
the armour, that which was the only really formidable 
difliculty in their construction seems to have been over- 
come. Another embarrassment, which some years ago greatly 
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troubled our engineers, was caused by the irrepressible 
tendency of bolt-heads to snap off. Where armour was 
fastened on to wooden vessels, the French plan of using 
wood-screws answered admirably; but bolts and nuts were 
the only fastenings available for purely iron structures, and 
their frequent failure was a serious element of weakness. 
Since the introduction of Major Pa.iser’s bolts this difficulty 
seems to be nearly surmounted, for the great target which 
was put together with sixty-eight bolts lost only eight, alter 
being battered with an energy sufficient to throw two hundred 
and fifty tons of metal over the dome of St. Paul’s. If the 
rapid improvements in guns and armour were not mutually 
destructive of each other, it might be hoped that a sufficiently 
near approach to perfection had been attained in each. There 
is, however, no certain limit but that of cost, which grows 
with accelerated speed as the arts of destruction are developed. 
Where all this will end no one can say, but the obvious 
course for this country is to keep herself in the leading 
position which has already been attained both in the manu- 
facture of guns and the construction of armour. 


PHILOSOPHERS 


O much severer fate can overtake a man, among the smaller 
tribulations of the world, than to have thrust upon him 

the reputation of being what is called a philosopher. Few 
laurels fit so tight and uncomfortably on the brow, few crowns 
are so fatal to the easy lying of the head that wears them. 
For the popular definition of a philosopher, and the temper re- 
uired in a man who seems to comply with the conditions of 
this definition, are both of them very remarkable, and both of them 
extremely erroneous. It is amazing how very little is needed to 
raise you to the heights of this reputation, and then how very 
much is demanded from you ifter you have been placed there. 
It takes scarcely anything to make you a philosopher, but it 
takes everything to keep you one. And, as a rule, what 
the matter comes to is this. Your friends assume from this 
or that reality or fancy that you are, or pretend to be, a 
hilosopher, and then they straightway go about discover- 
ing flaws and blemishes in your conduct quite inconsistent 
with the awful purity and rigour of a character to which you 
never thought of aspiring. They make a species of god of 
a man against his will, or without his knowledge, and then 
revile and buffet him if he should betray any symptom of being com- 
of mere human clay. It is rather hard to tell where most 

eople make the worse blunder—whether in fixing the qualities 
which are the base and note of a philosophic character, or in the 
minor actions which they insist on deriving from these imaginary 
qualities, as their just and natural consequences. Thus the com- 
mon notion of the nature of a philosopher is that the name belongs 
to anybody who can put two general ideas together about any- 
thing, and is in the habit of trying now and again to grasp an ab- 
straction. Or, even if you read and talk about books where this 
linking of ideas is a main business, you stand a fair chance of being 
raised to the distinguished rank of the men who write them. 
Common folk do not draw subtle distinctions, and they are ready 
to believe that as he who drives fat oxen must himself be fat, 
30 he who reads wise books must himself be wise. To take your 
pleasure in the pages of Bacon or—to come to our contemporary 
hilosopher—of Mill, is to be yourself somewhat of a Bacon or a 
Mill t is the old story of getting credit for knowing German 
because one has a cousin who plays the German flute. People 
do not measure things in degree. They look mostly to kinds. 
To care for philosophic matters is to be a philosopher, and 
the question of great or small philgsopher, true or only lacquered 
philosopher, protessional or amateur, is quite a secondary one with 
the undiscriminating crowd. They are obliged to draw simple lines, 
a few of which constitute their whole stock in trade in the way of 
classification. There is another mark from which they infer 
that you must be a philosopher—if a man does not happen to 
care for the particular things for which the world in general 
is accustomed to care. Anybody who shows, or perhaps who 
even only says, that he does not much value the greatest god 
of all, the delat dollar, is at once covered with the laurels 
of philosophy. It may be said, however, that in this case the 
world gives the philosopher his laurel much as a benevolent 
person may give a thistle toa donkey—with some wonder at a 
queer taste. Or take the prizes of fame. ‘To profess an indifler- 
ence to honour and glory, and practically to abstain from the 
courses which lead to them, is also held, in a man who is ina 
position, and is supposed to have the mental power, for scaling the 
eminences of fame, to be an unmistakeable sign of a veritably philo- 
sophic temper. In this case people do not think quite so meanly 
of philosophy as when it signifies carelessness about making a 
fortune. Perhaps they are rather thankful for it; they have pos- 
sibly just enough of envy and smallness of mind to be glad 
when a man who could surpass them chooses instead to stay 
on their own modest level, because it just leaves them a loophole 
for believing that they too could have surpassed him if they had 
been so minded, and every person of spirit likes to be able to think 
that he could have got to the top of the tree if he had liked, and if 
circumstances had been decently favourable to him. Indeed, it 
Cems necessary to the self-respect of some three-fourths of man- 


kind to think that they would have belonged to the salt of the 
earth, and been among those whose grave is said to be the whole 
world, if such and such things had happened which did not happen, 
Meanwhile, in conferring the palm of a philosophic reputation 
upon their neighbours, their readiness is some measure of the 
value which they set on divine philosophy. In the two instanceg 
we have already mentioned, it is almost invariably the case that 
what they call by the sacred name is in truth little else than lazi- 
ness or selfishness, or general vacuity of purpose. Indifference to 
money or to fame is nearly always the product of one or other of 
these dispositions. Instead of han a philosophic virtue it is 
more often than not a mere vulgar vice; instead of indicating the 
highest qualities of character, it is the sure symptom of the lowest, 
For the most part a man does not value money, not because he is a 
philosopher, but either because he is too lazy to earn it or to take 
the trouble of rightly spending it, or too unthrifty and purposeless 
to keep it. And if he does not strive for the highest position and 
reputation within his reach, it is not that he has weighed the bub- 
bles of this world and found them all vanity and vexation of spirit, 
but only that he will not work twelve hours a day and decline in- 
vitations to parties; or that he lacks courage and intrepidity and 
singleness of purpose and the power of sacrificing the pleasure of 
the hour to a remote future advantage. And these are only ex- 
amples of the preposterous manner in which the crowd of half- 
educated, unthinking souls understand philosophy. Perhaps on 
the whole the word does not really mean much more by them 
than being unlike the common run of folk. But as this untikeness 
may just as probably be in points where the common run of folk 
are right, the chances are that the philosopher is only a fool of a 
slightly peculiar sort. 

ind if we look at some of the properties which the world seems 
to expect to find in those whom it has thus dubbed, we shall per- 
ceive that they even expect a philosopher to be a fool. For, as 
noblesse oblige, so a man does not find himself in this class without 
being bound in some sort of pains and penalties to act up to the 
part which the bystanders have resolved that he shall play. One 
of the qualities most certain to be exacted of him is an immovable 
equanimity, an incapacity for anger, a willingness to suffer all 
things from all men and all women without a moan, or a sigh, or a 
remonstrance, Any exhibition of the ordinary feelings of human 
beings is so far a lapse from his high estate. Hot wrath against 
slovenliness or indolence or incapacity or injustice is an emotion 
altogether unworthy of so exalted a creature. Far removed above 
the weaknesses of men, he is to allow no expression of im- 
atience or renonstrance to escape him if his servants neg- 
ect his injunctions and their duties, if his meals are served 
unpuuctually and cooked indifferently or worse, if his wife is a vixen 
and his children impish and his friends cool, and his house draughty 
or smoky. Not only is he not to express any anger, he is not to 
allow himself to be even so much as susceptible of a sentiment that 
has wrought such dire mischief in the world. If social critics of 
those whom they have invested with the sword and belt and 
shield of the truly philosophic knight confined their condemnation 
of anger to cases where the moving causes of it could have been 
avoided, it would be all very well. An ordinary mortal is accus- 
tomed to fall into violent and promiscuous passions in the face of 
circumstances for which nobody is to blame, and which were 
ractically unavoidable; or, worst of all, for which nobody is to 
eee but himself, and which were avoidable on condition that he 
himself should have done something which he failed to do. This 
is the sort of case in which not only a philosopher, but any- 
body else with a decent sense of the fitness of things, would 
abstain from outbursts of temper and ill-conditionedness. But ynder 
circumstances where the perturbing matters, whatever they are, 
are the consequences of weakness and carelessness, as is uostly 
the case in the mishaps and smaller troubles of life, then, if a man 
does not reprehend the persons at fault, and protest as vigorously 
as he knows how against them and their conduct and its 
sources, he is not only not a philosopher, but he is one of 
the most stupid and even mischievous persons whom one can 
think of. Just the same sort of blunder used to be, and very 
likely still is, committed about the meaning of being a Christian. 
In spite of the apostolic injunction to be angry, as well as 
of the undoubted practice of the holiest persons both before and 
after apostolic times, anger is constantly treated, not as @ 
righteous faculty which the just man ought on fit occasion 
to use, but more frequently as a sin and a stumbling-block of 
offence, or at best as a weakness to be conquered and driven out 
from a virtuous character. Of course, if one looks at things 
in a mauly and straightforward manner, it is pretty plain 
that them is no more connexion between Christianity and weak 
concession to all that numskulls and knaves may choose to 
exact or to inflict than there is between philosophy and the 
same unutterable folly. Nobody is either a worse Christian 
or a worse philosopher for declining to endure evils, small or 
great, which by virtuous effort he could put aside; nor for 
protesting against the folly either of those who suller, or those 
who are the cause of others suffering, such evils. Resignation to 
the inevitable is a very fine thing, but resignation to what fore- 
thought, will, common sense, duty, either in ourselves or in 
somebody else, would have enabled us to escape, 15 the most 
heathenish and least philosophic thing that one can well imagine. 
This would be the statement of a truism, if only one did not find 
people constantly believing, and acting on the belief, that it is 
really a very creditable and useful achievement to have raised 


oneself above being angry at small things, and above being very 
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solicitous and resolute in demolishing without mercy or delay as 
many as one can of those influences which lead alike to small and 
t vexations. 

Just in the same way, it is supposed to be a mark of philosophy 
to be above those affections which, after all, are what keep society 
most efficiently together. Mr. Harold Skimpole seems to be 
the type after whom this element in the philosophical ideal has 
been shaped. It is beneath a philosopher, for example, to feel 
the misfortunes of his friends very Fete, for, aiter all, is 
not man born to trouble even as the sparks fly upward; is not 
the world full of tears and wailings? What is any one man that 
he should lift up his voice above his fellows, and claim from 
us as his special portion that large sympathy which we owe to 
all the world? Nothing could be a more signal illustration of 
the egregious idiotcy which enters into the current application of 
the name we are talking about. In fact, it shows that, when 
people call a man a philosopher, they are only thinking of the 
vulgar conception of a stoic; and a stoic—not as he actually was, 
but as ignorant persons choose to conceive him to have been—is 
only a fine name for monster. Why do not people look at the 
lives of men whom all the world agrees to call philosophers? They 
would find that such men cared not less, but a great deal more, 
about things than the rest; that they were not less, but more, 
filled with wide and humane affections; and that, above all, they had 
sense enough to perceive that the law of the greater covers the less, 
and that men who neglect to protest in favour of duty in small mat- 
ters yee in vain when they come to supposed weightier matters. 
In old days men used to usurp the name of philosophers on the 
strength simply of long beards, ‘x wwywvoe oo;vi; in our time they 
have the name conferred on them in a pleasant and social manner 
on the strength of rather harder hearts, or more sluggish disposi- 
tions, than their neighbours. And sometimes they are themselves 
persuaded that such an equipment as this is a thing which they 
may justly be proud of as soon as they have given it the fine name 
which ignorance and thoughtlessness concede to them. They 
may be left to their fate. But it is perhaps a little hard that 
others, who do not want to be philosophers, should somehow have 
the name thrown at them, and then be exposed to many gibes 
because they do not attain the right pitch of callousness, indif- 
ference, and indolence. 


INTERFERENCE. 


BOUT the strongest propensity in human nature, apart from 
the purely personal instincts, is the propensity to interfere. 
Not tyranny, which is another matter—‘yranny being active while 
interference is negative; the one standing as the masculine, the 
other as the feminine, form of the same principle. Besides, tyranny 
has generally some personal gain in view when it takes in hand to 
force people to do what they do not like to do; while interference 
seelis no good for itself at all, but simply prevents the exercise of 
free will for the mere pleasure to be had out of such prevention. 
Again, the idea of tyranny is political rather than domestic, but 
the curse of interference is seen most distinctly within the four 
walls of home, where also it is felt the most. Very many people 
spend their lives in interfering with others—perpetually putting 
spokes into wheels with which they have really nothing to do, 
and thrusting their fingers into pies about the behing of which 
they ave not in any way concerned; and of these people we are 
bound to confess that women male up the larger number and are 
the greater sinners. To be sure there are some men—small, fussy, 
finnicking fellows, with whom nature has made the irreparable 
blunder of sex—who are as troublesome in their endless interference 
as the narrowest-minded and most meddling women of their 
acquaintance ; but the feminine characteristics of men are so ex- 
ceptional that we need not take them into serious calculation. 
For the most part, when men do interfere in any manly sense 
at all, it is with such things as they think they have a right 
to control—say, with the wile’s low dresses, or the danghter’s 
too patent flirtations, They interfere and prevent because they 
are jealous of the repute, perhaps of the beauty, of their woman- 
kind; and knowing what men say of such displays, or fearing 
their effect, they stand between folly and slander to the best of 
their ability. But this kind of interference, noble or ignoble as 
the cause may be, comes into another class of motives altogether, 
and ~— not belong to the kind of interference of which we are 
speaking. 

W sm then, are the great interferers at home, both with each 
other and with men. They do not tell us what we are to do, 
beyond going to church and subscribing to their favourite mission, 
so much as they tell us what we are not to do; they do not com- 
mand so much as they forbid; and, of all women, wives and 
daughters are the most given to handling these check-strings and 
putting on these drag-chains. Sisters, while young, are obliged to 

less interfering, under pain of a perpetual round of bickering; 
for brothers are not apt to submit to the counsel of creatures 
for the most part as loftily snubbed as sisters are; while mothers 
are nine times out of ten laid aside for all but sentimental pur- 
poses, so svon as the son has ceased to be a boy and has learned 
to become a man. The queenhood, therefore, of personal and do- 
mestic interference lies with wives, and they know how to use the 
prerogative they assume. Take an unlucky man who smokes 
under protest, his wife not liking to forbid the pleasure entirely, 
but always grudging it, and interfering with its exercise. Each 
cigar represents a battle, deepening in intensity according to the 
number, ‘The first may with aly a light 


perhaps, perhaps a mere threatening of an attack that passed away 
without coming to actual onslaught; the second brings up the ar- 
tillery ; while the third or fourth lets all the forces loose, and sets 
the biggest guns thundering. She could understand a man smoking 
one cigar in the day, she says, with a gracious condescension to 
masculine weakness; but when it comes to more she feels that 
she is called on to interfere, and to do her best towards checking 
such a reprehensible excess. It does not weaken her position that 
she knows nothing of what she is talking about. She never 
smoked a cigar herself, and therefore does not understand the uses 
or the abuses of tobacco; but she holds herself pledged to inter- 
fere as soon as she gets the chance, and she a men the pledge 
with energy. The man too, who has the stomach of an ostrich 
and an appetite to correspond, but about whom the home super- 
stition is that he has a feeble digestion and must take care of his 
diet, has also to run the gauntlet of his wife's interfering forces, 
He never dines or sups jollily with his friends without being 
plucked at and reminded that salmon always disagrees with him ; 
that champagne is sure to give him a headache to-morrow ; 
and “My dear! when you know how bad salad is fur you!” or, 
“How can you eat that horrid pastry! You will be so ill in the 
night!” “ What! more wine? another glass of whisky? how 
foolish you are! how wrong!” The wife has a nervous organi- 
zation which cannot bear stimulants; the husband is a strong 
large-framed man who can drink deep without feeling it; but to 
the excitable woman her feeble limit is her husband's measure, 
and as soon as he has gone beyond the range of her own short 
tether, she trots after him remonstrating, and thinks herself justi- 
fied in interfering with his progress. For women cannot be 
brought to understand the capacities of a man’s life; they cannot 
be made to understand that what is bad for themselves may not 
be bad for others, and that their weakness ought not to be the 
gauge of a man’s strength. A pale chilly woman afilicted with 
chronic bronchitis, who wears furs and velvets in May and fears 
the east wind as much as an East Indian fears a tiger, does her 
best to coddle her husband, father, and sons in about the same 
ratio as she coddles herself. They must not go out without an 
overcoat ; they must be sure to take an umbrella if the day is 
at all cloudy; they must not walk too far, nor ride too hard, and 
they must be sure to be at home by a certain hour. When such 
women as these have to do with men just on the boundary-line 
between the last days of vigour and the first of old age, they 
put forward the time of old age by many years. One sees 
their men rapidly sink into the softness and incapacity of 
senility, when a more bracing life would have kept them good 
for half-a-dozen years longer. But women do not care for this. 
They like men to be their own companions more than they 
care for any manly comradeship among each other; and most 
women—but not all—would rather have their husbands manly 
in a womanly way than in a manly one, as being more within 
the compass of their own sympathies and understanding. The 
same kind of interference is very common where the husband 
is a man of broad humour—one who calls a spade a spade, 
with no circumlocution about an agricultural implement. The 
wife of such a man is generally one of the ultra-refined 
kind, according to the odd law of compensation which regu- 
lates so much of human action, and thinks herself obliged to 
stand as the enduring censor of her husband’s speech. As this 
is an example most frequently to be found in middle life, and 
where there are children belonging to the establishment, the 
word of warning is generally “ papa! ”—said with reproach or 
resentment, according to circumstances — which has, of course, 
the eflect of drawing the attention of the young people to the 
paternal breadth of speech, and of fixing that special breach of 
decorum en their memory. Sometimes the wile has sufficient 
self-restraint not to give the word of warning in public, but 
can nurse her displeasure for a more convenieut season; but as 
soon as they are alone, the miserable man has to pass under 
the harrow, as ouly husbands with wives of a chastising spirit can 
pass under it, and his life is made a burden to him because 
of that unlucky anecdote told with such verve a few hours ago, 
and received with such shouts of pleasant laughter. Perhaps the 
anecdote was just a trifle doubtful; granted ; but what does the 
wife take by her remonstrance ? Most probably a quarrel ; possibly 
a good-natured peccavi for the sake of being let ott the continuance 
of the sermon; perhaps a yawn; most certainly not reform. If 
the man is a man of free speech and broad humour by nature and 
liking, he will remain so to the end; and what the censorship of 
society leaves untouched, the interference of a wife will not 
control. 

Children come in for an enormous share of interference, 
which is not direction, not discipline, but simple interference for 
its own sake, There are mothers who meddle with every 
expression of individuality in their young people, quite irre- 
spective of moral tendency, or whether the occasion is trivial 
or important. In the fancies, the pleasures, the minor details 
of dress in their children, there is always that intruding 
maternal finger upsetting the arrangements of the poor little 
pie as vigorously as if thrones and altars depended on the 
result. Nota game of croquet can be begun, nor a blue ribbon 
worn instead of a pink one, without maternal interference ; so 
that the bloom is rubbed off every enjoyment, and life becomes 
reduced to a kind of goose-step, with mamma for the drill- 
sergeant — the inches to be marked. Sisters, too, do a 
great deal of this kind of thing among each other; as all those 
who are intimate where there are large tamilies of unmarried girls 
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must have seen. The nudges, the warning looks, the depre- 
cating “Amy’s!” and “Oh and “Hush Rose's!” 
by which some seek to act as household police over the others, 
are patent to all who use their senses. In some houses the 
younger sisters seem to have been born chiefly as training grounds 
for the elders, whereon they may exercise their powers of inter- 
ference; and a hard time they have of it. If Emma goes to her 
embroidery, Ellen tells her she ought to practise her singing ; if 
Jane is reading, Mary recommends sewing as a more profitable 
use of precious time ; if Amy is at her easel, Ada wants to turn 
her round to the piano. It is quite the exception where four or 
five sisters leave each other free to do as each likes, and do not 
take to drilling and interference as part of the daily programme. 
Something of the reluctance to domestic service so painfully 
apparent among the better class of working women is due to this 
spirit of interference with women. The lady who wrote about 
the caps and gowns of servant-girls, and drew out a plan of 
dress, down to the very material of their gloves, was an instance of 
this spirit. For, when we come to analyse it, what does it really 
signify to us how our servants dress, so long as they are clean and 
decent, and do not let their garments damage our goods? Fashion 
is almost always ridiculous, and women as a rule care more for 
dress than they care for anything else; and if the kitchen apes the 
parlour, and Phyllis gives as much thought to her new linsey as 
my lady gives to her new velvet, we cannot wonder at it, nor 
need we hold up our, hands in horror at the depravity of the 
smaller person. Does one flight of stairs transpose morality ? 
If it does not, there is no real ethical reason why my lady 
should interfere with poor Phyllis’s enjoyment in her ugly 
_ vanities, when she herself will not be interfered with, though 
press and pulpit both try to turn her out of her present path into 
one that all ages have thought the best for her, and the one divinely 
appointed. It isa thing that will not bear reasoning on, being 
simply a form of the old “who will guard the guardian ?” Who 
will direct the directress? and to whose interference will the 
interferer submit ? 

There are two causes for this excessive love of interference 
among women. ‘The one is the narrowness of their lives and 
objects, by which insignificant things gain a disproportionate value 
in their eyes; the other, their helief that they are the only 
saviours of society, and that without them man would become 
hopelessly corrupt. And toa certain extent this belief is true, 
but surely with restrictions. Because the clearer moral sense and 
greater — weakness of women restrain men’s fiercer pas- 
sions, and force them to be gentle and considerate, women are 
not, therefore, the sole arbiters of masculine life, into whose 
hands is given the paying out of just sv much rope as they 
think fit for the occasion. They would do better to look to 
their own tackle before settling so exactly the run of others’; 
and if ever their desired time of equality is to come, it must 
come through mutual independence, not through womauly inter- 
ference, and as much liberality and breadth must be given as is 
demanded—which, so far as humanity has gone hitherto, has not 
been the feminine manner of squaring accounts. Grant that 
women are the salt of the earth, and the great antiseptic element 
in society, still that does not reduce everything else to the verge 
of corruption which they alone prevent. Yet by their lives they 
evidently think that it is so, and that they are each and all the 
keepers of keys which give them a special entrance to the temple 
of morality, and by which they are able to exclude or admit 
the grosser body of men. Hence they interfere and restrict 
and pay out just so much rope, and measure off just so much 
gambolling ground, as they think fit; they think vile man a 
horribly wicked invention when he takes things into his own 
hand, and goes beyond their boundary-lines. [t is all done in 
good if in a very narrow faith—that we admit willingly ; but 
we would call their attention to the difference there is be- 
tween influence and interference, which is just the difference 
between their ideal duty and their daily practice—between being 
the salt of the earth and the blister of the home. We think it 
only justice to put in a word for those poor henpecied fellows of 
husbands at a time when the whole cry is for Woman’s Rights, 
which seems to mean chiefly her right of making man knuckle 
under on all occasions, and of making one will serve for two lives. 
We assure her that she would get her own way in large matters 
much more easily if she would leave men more liberty in small 
ones, and not teaze them by interfering in things which do not 
concern her, and have only reference to themselves. 


GREAT CITIES. 


i is one of the most prominent facts about modern civilization 
that we are all gravitating more and more towards great cities. 
In England, as in France, the rural population is stationary, or even 
in some places on the decline, whilst the towns are increasing 
in a steadily progressive ratio. If things go on as they have been 
doing, we shall end by having just enough inhabitants in the 
country to grow the corn and attend to the cattle, and the rest 
of the human race will congregate in huge masses at the capitals 
and great manufacturing towns. The cockney is encroaching upon 
the countryman, and whether the change will be for the better 
must depend upon the skill with which towns are adapted to the 
purposes of human habitation. Formerly the difficulty was to 
make the wilderness habitable; now we have to carry out the 
same process in regard to the cities, As yet we cannot be said to 


have learnt our lesson decently well. If there is one thing plain 
about London, it is that it is not a fit place to live in. Our com- 
plaints have become so stereotyped that they will scarcely bear 
repetition, London contains the largest collection of human 
beings that was ever without any intelligible system of govern- 
ment. The chief result of proposing a reform is to raise a 
general cry of indignation from every one who has a vested 
interest in anarchy. Governments confess themselves unable to 
find any solution for so thorny a problem ; and we poor wretches 
who groan beneath the hopeless stupidity of pigheaded vestrymen 
are as hopeless of improvement as ever were slaves, demoralized b 
long = of misery, of revolting against _— masters. Woe 
sigh hopelessly even for a good vigorous despotism, but our sighs 
are thrown away, not so much upon the hard hearts as on the oa 
muddled understandings of our tyrants. It is to be hoped that a 
ferocious mob may never rise and hang the Lord Mayor opposite 
the Mansion House, or have a massacre of vestrymen in Tralalgar 
Square. Yet, if so deplorable a catastrophe did occur, it might 
be that a better state of things would arise. If the jungle were 
cleared away by a sweeping conflagration, there might be hopes 
of turning the ground into a en. Meanwhile, the external 
aspect of the chaotic mass of houses corresponds to the total 
absence of any reasonable organization. There is nothing in the 
world meaner than the individual London house, built with the 
intention that it may collapse into fragments at the end of ninety- 
nine nape and nothing could well be more inconvenient than 
the plan upon which the houses are arranged—if arrangement 
is not a misuse of terms. In an ideal city, one should be able 
to get from any one point to any other by a series of convenient 
thoroughfares. In London, the heart of the City, the point to 
which greater crowds daily converge than to any other in the 
world, can only be reached from the best part of the town by 
narrow defiles, constantly blocked up like the stem of a dirty pi 
Intricate labyrinths of distracted alleys separate the permeable 
districts, and we may almost fancy that, as in the passes of Cum- 
berland in the last century, according to Lord Macaulay, the clue 
to the passage is kept a profound secret by the inhabitants. To 
find a route through the mysterious maze which lies in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chancery Lane, or that which separates Belgravia 
from Brompton, is as perplexing to a foreigner as to discover a route 
through the crevasses of the Col duGéant. But it is useless to com- 
plain further of grievances which to a Londoner are always fresh— 
to bewail the dangerous defile which terminates Park Lane or the 
horrors of the passage of Temple Bar. It is not strange that a 
prayer should occasionally be put up for the Haussmannization of 
London; nor, considering how pleasant it is for unhappy men to 
hear of their neighbour’s misfortunes, that we should rejoice to 
hear that even M. Haussmann’s régime gives fair cause for 
grumbling. 

M. Haussmann has lately, it seems, put out a justification of 
his conduct. The figures upon which he relies are disputed, and 
the question has not yet been discussed in the Legislative 
Chamber. There is therefore room for doubt as to the precise 
extent of the grievances suffered, although there can be no doubt 
that grievances do exist of a different order from those of which 
we habitually complain. According to the London theory, every 
house seems to be as inaccessible as the iron-clad fort at Ply- 
mouth ; however objectionable, it cannot be removed until the 
heavy artillery of Parliamen legislation has been slowly 
trained to bear upon it. On the Parisian theory, a town should 
be as plastic as if it were a scene at a theatre. Streets 
should be driven through it, churches levelled, and a new set 
of buildings erected at the mere wave of a prompter’s hand. 
Comparing the two theories in immediate practical convenience, 
there can be no doubt that Paris has an indisputable advantage. 
Statistics would be diflicult to collect on such a point; but if it 
were possible to stand at one of the awkward corners of London, 
say at the junction of Piccadilly with Park Lane, to store up the 
bad language used by cabmen at that one point in the twenty- 
four hours, to multiply it by the number of days in the year and 
by the number of similar points in London, and to calculate the 
waste of temper and the consequent wear and tear of constitution 
implied, the storm of abuse should be enough to blow down the 
obstructions. When we think further of the loss of time, the 
acute suffering of the large classes who scruple to relieve them- 
selves by swearing, and the actual material injury inflicted, it would 
be difficult to over-estimatethe result. If moderate fines for the swear- 
ing had beencollected, they would have sufliced to compensate owners 
for the necessary alterations, In short, the practical convenience 
of slicing and shaping a town as if it were a lump of sculptor’s 
clay is obviously enormous. In Chicago, if our American friends 
speak with their usual accuracy, the whole town is as moveable as 
a set of children’s toys or an encampment of Arab tents. Llouses 
are raised bodily some feet above their former level, or put upon 
wheels and walked off to more convenient sites, and, in short, are 
arranged as the convenience of the inhabitants dictates. A town 
which could be taken to pieces at a moment's notice and put toge- 
ther again, so as to take any desired shape, would reach ideal per- 
fection, so far as the public interests are concerned. Of course it 
might be annoying to individuals to be lodged in so unstable a 
dwelling-place. 

Chicago, however, differs from Paris in two very important 
respects, amongst others. In the first place, the changes are made 
on strictly utilitarian principles. It is supposed, at any rate, 
that they are caused by the demands of business, Now in Paris 
the alterations precede apy such demand; they are made, it 
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is natural to suppose, chiefly for the sake of alteration. The 

rocess is precisely the same as when paupers are set to dig a 
nole and fill it up again. It is simply a mode of finding employ- 
ment for a class whom it is important to conciliate. The 
danger of such a principle has been pointed out too often 
to bear much additional remark. Whilst rents are increased 
and taxes raised, it seems to lead to a kind of vicious circle. 
What is given with one hand is taken away with the other. 
The more is done, the more remains to do. When Paris 
has been reconstructed for the benefit of the working-classes, it 
will be necessary to reconstruct it over again to prevent their feel- 
ing the loss of work. Capital is wasted by being spent on unpro- 
ductive purposes, and the weight of debt which has made such 
startling progress under the Empire is made to grow more rapidly 
than before. All these things are amongst the A B C of political 
writers, but they are not perhaps strictly relevant to the question 
of city improvement. However objectionable the plan may be 
in a political and social point of view, it is still possible that 
Paris might gain at the expense of sound policy. The French 
might pay for the most beautiful capital in Europe the price of a 
bad system of government. Of course in time the bad govern- 
ment would react upon the city, and the bubble might burst with 
bad consequences to all concerned. And it is evident that there 
is already a strong feeling of discontent, and much distrust of the 
policy that has been adopted. Meanwhile, for foreigners who 
regard Paris merely asa great show, there is so far not much ground 
for complaint. Yet, even from their point of view, the process is 
beginning to be annoying. If the Parisian artisans were paid for 
simply digging a hole and filling it up again, we might think the 
policy dangerous and foolish, but they would at any rate produce 
no actively offensive result. But when so noble a city as Paris 
is to be the raw material for their energy, the operation becomes 
far more questionable ; for here comes in the second point of dif- 
ference from Chicago. In a city which has been built up by men 
of business within the lifetime of very young men, there would 
be no danger of destroying picturesque buildings or historical 
associations. In Paris, on the other hand, the gain in con- 
venience and even in beauty is distinctly gained at the loss 
of the picturesque. There are few uglier objects to be seen 
anywhere than a long, perfectly straight, and monotonous 
street. If it is bordered on both sides by houses as mean as 
those of Oxford Street, it is absolutely painful. The long 
perspective of grimy brick Sa with rectangular 
openings may suggest a problem in Kuclid, but is grievously 
depressing to the imaginations. The inhabitants must, we 
fancy, be as grimy and rectangular and monotonous as the houses 
in which they live. But even where the houses are separately 
and solidly built, there is little pleasure in looking at them. The 
least beautiful part of the Alps—we might say the ugliest part, if 
anything in the Alps could be ugly—is the Rhone valley, and the 
Rhone valley, with its perfectly straight course, and regular line 
of mountain slopes, is the translation of the Rue de Rivoli into 
nature. The Oxford High Street would lose half its beauty if it 
could be drawn into a straight line. Old Paris, with its bad smells 
and its tortuous streets, had a certain beauty which has gone irre- 
vocably from its modern representative. Or historical associations 
we say little, because we suspect that they are generally much 
more impressive on paper than in fact. Westminster Hall affects 
the imagination because the old timber roof is singularly grand 
and venerable, not because recollections derived from English 
history are in the habit of crowding very freely into most 
people’s minds. Gray towers and ancient fragments built into 
more modern architecture impress us with a vague sense of 
awe, but we care little, as a rule, for any particular fact con- 
nected with them. But, however little we may value super- 
stitious regard for special stones which we can only connect 
with past events by a difficult effort of the imagination, a city 
which is manufactured instead of growing inevitably loses half 
its beauty. ‘Lo say nothing of, the loss of particular buildings, 
or of such atrocities as the spoiling of the Rue de la Paix 
in Paris, it loses the most characteristic beauty of an ancient 
city. No houses are so beautiful as those in which the old 
architecture has been reverently preserved and blended with 
the new. Our University towns owe their peculiar interest to the 
way in which even the separate buildings show palpably that they 
are the growth of centuries, and the common work of ourselves 
and our ancestors. Between them and the houses which have been 
run up in dozens by contractors we feel the difference which exists 
between one of the fine old manuscripts, where every line shows 
thought and skill, and a modern printed bouk as a unit amongst a 
thousand mechanical reproductions. If Paris should be completely 
rebuilt in one generation, its monotony will be inexpressibly tire- 
some; and people who live a few generations hence, who will not 
be led away by the gloss of novelty, will have tired of its mathe- 
matical symmetry. 

This, it may be said, is, after all, a sentimental objection, which 
should not weigh against the universal convenience. Neither do 
we assert that Paris, whatever fault may be found with it by 
cavillers, is not far superior to London with its singular combina- 
tion of irregularity and meanness. Even the occasional pictu- 
resqueness of some London views will count for very little in the 
balance. Yet it must be said that there is some mean between an 
excess of anarchy and an excess of administrative energy. And 
we may hold that the point at which the maximum of practical 
convenience is obtained is also that which will give the maximum 
of beauty—that is to say, where alterations are made when they 


are wanted, not for the sake of alteration, and when they are also 
—ae made with due anxiety to preserve as much as 
possible of the old charm of the city. 


THE SUMMER TERM AT OXFORD. 


as behaviour of the undergraduates in the Theatre at Oxford 
hes of late years been often made the subject of a 
many uncomplimentary comments. That criticism of this kind 
will have any effect on those who provoke it is not to be expected. 
Few people care much for public opinion, except so far as it is the 
opinion of the particular public with which they live; and an 
Oxford undergraduate is peculiarly likely, from his majestic and 
impenetrable egotism, to exemplify this general rule. But the 
habits of the in may be an interesting subject of study, even 
to the unlettered world outside; and it so happens that the 
manners and customs of the gallery at Commemoration have 
a very direct bearing on a question of considerable and in- 
creasing interest. The holders of this exalted position exhibit in 
a concrete form the results of our present University system. 
Vast endowments, peculiar privileges, venerable traditions, have 
all combined to give us the undergraduate of 1868; and in 
the theatre we have him displayed to the utmost possible 
advantage. Elsewhere he is seen as an individual; here he 
assumes the importance, and develops the distinguishing clia- 
racteristics, of an important corporation. This year he seems to 
have been studied with more than usual minuteness; and “ an 
Honorary M.A.” has undertaken to communicate to the Times the 
impression which this great product of English breeding has made 
upon certain foreign visitors to Oxford. Up to a certain point 
these observers have shown themselves not insensible to the moral 
grandeur of the spectacle. The freedom of speech which custom 
sanctions in the undergraduates before the business of the day 
begins secured their hearty admiration, and they were even able to 
make allowance, after their first astonishment was over, for the 
“wild cries” which greeted the appearance in the area of a 
stranger “ dressed in a grey coat or a white hat.” But “as to the 
conduct of the occupants of the gallery during the great cere- 
mony ” they had but one opinion. It was “ barbarous and low.” 
We feel that even to repeat this profane utterance of a few German 
professors or French savants may seem an impertinence. But it is 
well to recall what others have said of us, even when it only 
demonstrates their inability to appreciate our greatness. Nor need 
it be feared that our quotations will disturb the equanimity of any 
thorough-going admirer of our University system. On the con- 
trary, he will go on making comparisons between English and 
German students which are all to the advantage of the former ; 
while the fact that men who, unlike himself, have some know- 
ledge of both the objects compared, pronounce that “ to interrupt 
the Vice-Chancellor when he speaks, to make remarks other than 
laudatory on the distinguished men presented for a doctor's de- 
gree, to shout during the Public Orator’s speech and the reciting 
of prize poems and essays, would be condemned everywhere 
in Kurope out of England as ungentlemanly and even clownish,” 
will only appear to him as an additional instance of foreign 
ignorance ot English institutions. To those in whom a self- 
complacent conservatism is not equally developed these com- 
ments will appear to be as true as they are unpleasant. It hardly 
consists with the dignity of the University that its greatest public 
ceremonial should be conducted entirely in dumb show. Unin- 
telligible yells and senseless interruptions are not an appropriate 
tribute either to the distinguished strangers or to the successful 
students whom Oxford desires to honour. In theory, at least, the 
Commemoration is the annual assembly of a learned body, and on 
such an occasion learning ought not to be made the victim of a 
storm of inarticulate contempt. 

We do not believe, however, that any one who has seen much 
of a summer term at Oxford will have felt surprised at the 
ceedings objected to. For some weeks past all thought of educa- 
tion has been banished from the average undergraduate’s mind. 
The term has been absolutely too short for the amount of amuse- 
ment it has been sought to crowd into it. The cricket-ground has 
absorbed the energies of the athletic ; the river and the garden have 
ministered to the pleasures of the sentimental ; while the physical 
refreshment of both has been ~~ by an endless succession 
of raised pies and Moselle cup. Year by year the gaieties of 
Commemoration begin earlier, and abstract a larger portion from 
the solid Term; while the increased number of married professors 
and tutors is forming a class of resident young ladies, which con- 
stitutes a new feature of Oxford life. This great change in the 
personnel of the residents naturally tends to eflect a corresponding 
change in the occupations of the place, and the Summer ‘Term is 
necessarily the time in which the process is seen in its most 
developed stage. During this happy season the und uate 
world undergoes all the changes described in Locksley Hall. Live- 
lier suits of more than many colours come out upon the burnished 
dove; the wanton lapwing orders himself a new straw hat; the 
young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love. The liberal 
arts are no longer needed to soften the manners of the place. ‘The 
sex whose natural province is to refine and humanize takes the task 
upon itself. The engrossing employments of the London season are 
reproduced in Oxford, with the additional charm that the day begins 
at nine instead of at twelve. Over every hour as it flies, woman is 
equally supreme. She sheds freshness over the breakfast, hopeful 
anticipation over the luncheon, perfected delight over the water 
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party, sentimental retrospection over the evening stroll in the dimly- 


ighted College garden. What wonder then that the Muses fly 
before the Graces, that anthologies give place to bouquets, that 
critical taste is only shown in making the best garland of wild 
flowers, and scholarship in accompanying the offering with the 
neatest and most epigrammatic compliment. The reader is now, 
we hope, in a position to look at the uproar at Commemoration 
from an undergraduate’s standpoint. the eyes of this im- 
portant section of the University the proceedings in the theatre 
would supply an apt conclusion to the Summer Term but for 
one stupid blunder. The authorities obstinately refuse to recog- 
nise accomplished facts. Instead of admitting that the cheers 
for the ladies in blue and the ladies in pink are the final cause 
of the assembly, they insist upon interrupting the proceedings 
with speeches and reci\ations. No one wants to hear these things; 
they have no connexion with the subjects which have occupied 
the minds of the undergraduates during the weeks immediately 
preceding. They are simply an incongruous interpolation 
in the real business of the day. Naturally the gallery re- 
sents such conduct on the part of the dons. It is inconsistent 
with the whole theory of life after Whitsuntide. During that 
time Oxford has been given over to the undergraduates aud to 
their pursuits; and it argues gross bad taste in the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Public Orator, and the winner of the Newdeyate 
or the English Essay, to intrude themselves on a social system 
in which they have neither part nor lot. 

The question which presents itself is consequently this—Is this 
patent inconsistency to be removed by adapting the academical 
element in the Commemoration to the wholly unacademical 
element which predominates throughout the Summer Term, or is 
the necessary harmony to be arrived at by the converse process of 
making the pursuits of the Summer Term more congruous with 
the nominal purpose which brings men to Oxford? Probably 
the general public, especially that uninteresting portion of 
it which consists of parents and guardians, would incline 
to the latter alternative. They may even declare, with that 
rude common sense which often characterizes the uninterest- 
ing classes, that they do not pay their sons’ bills at Oxford 
merely that they may entertain an endless series of young ladies. 
Indeed, viewed from this unromantic standpoint, there are 
obvious reasons why a father should prefer keeping his son 
at home, or even sending him at once to London, since in either 
of these positions he may have the advantage of a good deal 
of female society with little cost to himself. Amidst the 

owing resemblances between London and Oxford, one radical 

ifference remains. In London, the women eutertain the men ; 
in Oxford, the men entertain the women. Now the only reform 
of which the Summer Term will admit is a root-and-branch 
reform. Custom and instinct seem alike to have designed the 
early summer in Oxford for a general holiday. Probably not a 
single tutor now supposes that with the mass of undergraduates 
it can be made into anything else. ‘Io its continuing to hdld 
this position there are two great objections. In the first place, it 
comes at the end of an academical year of which amusements of 
one kind or another have already formed by far too large a part. 
In the second place, it gives a quasi-authoritative sanction to the 
prevalent theory that the cause for which Oxford exists is the 
romotivn of social enjoyment diversified by athletic sports. When 
the intellectual element in the University has to fight a hard, and 
on the whole a losing, battle through tive months out of the 
six, there is no need that in the sixth it should be bound, an 
unresisting captive, to the wheels of its adversary’s chariot. ‘The 
only way to improve the Summer Term is to do away with it 
altogether. Even if no addition were made by way of compensa- 
tion, the change would rather lengthen than shorten the working 
year, because the anticipation of June now casts its shadow 
into May. It would be quite easy, however, to avoid even this 
formal abbreviation by ending the long vacation a little earlier, 
and providing that the Colleges should all meet on the 1st of 
October. It would also be desirable to abolish the present Easter 
vacation, or at least to reduce it to an optional week. In this way 
the year would in fact be made up of two terms—one lasting from 
October to Christmas, the other from the end of January to some 
time in May. The latter date would still leave time for a reason- 
able amount of pleasure, just before going down, while it would 
avoid the mischievous concession of consecrating one whole term 
to purposes wholly unconnected with the real life of the place. 
uch a revolution as this would no doubt be extremely un- 
popular, and—what is of more importance—we do not feel at all 
sure that it would be effectual. The idleness of Oxford under- 


good. But it utterly fails when the conditions are reversed, 
and the class which was to be taught by example becomes strong 
enough to give its own tone te the whole society. It is the 
desire to find a cure for this state of things that is at the bottom 
of much of the cry for University extension, The intellect 
of Oxford feels that, if it is to cope with the muscle and sinew 
of Oxford, it must be reinforced from without. We believe, 
however, that the real remedy must be looked for in an opposite 
direction. So far as Oxford is concerned, it is limitation rather 
than extension that is needed. In an exclusive pursuit of its edu- 
cational function the University has forgotten others. It has 
assumed that the one end for which it exists is to throw open its 
arms to all comers—the more the better—and to devote its whole 
strength and energy to the task of making them students. It is no 
wonder that such a theory as this has ended in a practical failure, 
The University has shaped and reshaped its whole system to meet 
the supposed wants of undergraduates, and now it finds that the 
creatures of its own hands have become too strong for its control, 
and instead of making them students, it has only to look on while 
the majority of them make themselves at the worst idlers, and at 
the best athletes. Such a condition of affairs is not to be put an 
end to merely by the abolition of tests or the throwing open of 
fellowships. The evil lies in the abdication by the University of 


_ its first duty of promoting science, and the cure must be sought in 


a return to that neglected work. 


THE UNEMPLOYED POOR OF LONDON. 


it is perhaps as well that our inability to see the internah 
mechanism of our bodies does not extend to the working of 
our social system. Few people could without dismay contemplate 
the action of their own hearts and livers, even in a healthy state; 
and fewer still could look on them in a state of structural de- 
rangement. But we can get glimpses of our social organization, 
even in its least satisfactory conditions; and, though the sight is 
not exactly edifying, it is far from unprofitable. Indeed, we have 
little option in the matter, if we would ascertain the causes of our 
social maladies, and take the proper measures for their remedy. 
With this view it is worth while to study the statistics 
brought before the meeting of the Society of Arts on Monday 
evening. And though the information which we can cull is 
not exactly cheering, it is not so utterly gloomy as to chill 
all effort to cure the evils which it discloses. We learn that, out 
of a total population of three millions, there were more than 
163,000 peisons receiving relief in London last January ; and that 
upwards of 1,170,000/. were paid as poor’s rates last year. In the 
same area between 8,000 and 9,000 policemen were employed, at 
a cost of half a million to local rates, in addition to the burden 
thrown on the Consolidated Fund; and for every policeman there 
was at least one suspected or reputed thiel. Sixty-three 


thousand persons were taken into custody, of whom 46,000 
are classed under the denomination of professional, which ma: 
be perhaps explained as meaning habitual, criminals. Suc 


are some of the more prominent facts of our social condition. It 
is not pleasant to think that five in every hundred of our 
London population are sunk to that degree of hopeless poverty 
which does not reject the pauper’s subsidy. We know that, 
although this class represents the most abject, it does not repre- 
sent the most pitiful and hopeless, kind of poverty. There are 
hundreds of perso.s teo proud to apply to the relieving oflicer 
for bread, but whom the inquiries of untiring benevolence 
find crouching and starving in dismal corners of obscure 
alleys. In addition, there are others who starve -unknowa and 
unrelieved. Not that there is any stint of charity in London. On 
the contrary, there is a vast amount of money collected by every 
kind of agency for charitable objects; 1,200,000l. is the sum at 
which it was computed at the meeting. If this is known from 
documents of authority to be spent, it is probable that in reality 
the total disbursements far exceed it. Probably they fall not far 
short of 2,000,000/. This tones down the gloom of the picture. 
But all the speakers concurred in deploring the want of method 
and uniformity by which the relief of the poor is characterized. 
Of the million and a half or two million pounds which are col- 
lected on behalf of the poor, a very small portion is equally, 
justly, or properly distributed. A very large portion is seized by 
shameless aud rapacious beggars, who are never weary of dunning 
the scattered and independent societies which administer their 
charities in independent isolation. The histrionic art, which is so 


| eflective a recommendation in higher vocations, is the mainstay 


graduates is rapidly becoming a power against which the authorities | 


tight in vain. It is certainly not countenanced by any corre- 
sponding idleness on the part of the latter. ‘he younger tutors 
seem, generally speaking, to work like horses, but when we take 
into account the weight of stupidity with which the present 
system sa_tles them, it is no wonder that they can etflect so 
little. They are fighting against too great odds. The number 
of rich men—who, generally though by no means universally, 
are idle men also—is continually growing larger, and the result 
is, that the whole temper of the place is more and more deter- 
mined by them. Formerly it used to be said, what a good 
thing it was for a man, even if he were not a clever or a hard- 
working man himself, to spend the most impressible years. of 
his life in a society in which these qualities conferred the best 
title to distinction. So long as the class which is to profit by 
the assoviution remains in @ minority this reasoning may hold 


of the successful mendicant. The man who can simulate the 
broken-down tradesman or crippled mechanic, and the woman 
whose crocodile tears would do justice to the most signal in- 
stance of maternal bereavement, contrive to snatch the provision 
intended for honest and genuine distress. Half of the pre- 
sent amount might, by a system of supervision and checks, 
be made to go quite as far for purposes as the money 
now laboriously collected and lavishly expended. And the 
mischief is further aggravated when we recollect that the men- 
dicity which we have described is only one form of the vague 
and ‘varied mendicity which meets us in all parts of London. 
Almsgiving in the streets is one of the most iruitful sources of 
vicious idleness. If one class of beggars thrives on the sympathies 
of charitable associations, a much more numerous class 1s sup- 
ported by the unquestioning indolence and unresisting weakness 
of elderly gentlemen and ladies, Taking a general view of the 
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wretched and the lawless, what a picture we have! Helpless or 
designing poverty, in close contact with hereditary or accidental 
crime, occupying whole districts, and emerging from them to prey 
upon the wealth of more civilized quarters. And how is each to 
be kept down? It is as necessary to repress the one as the other, 
for they stand to each other in the relation of cause and effect. 
Poverty breeds and stimulates crime, and is itself corrupted by 
crime. The honest poor living in the same squalid quarters as the 
thief, the forger, and the burglar, insensibly lose their horror of 
those lawless acts which they learn to believe have been first 
sugzested by sheer hunger. And the children of the poor growing 
up in close neighbourhood of notorious and unpunished criminals 
contract a passion for their gains and admiration for their 
adventures. 

The result is what we all too well Inow. A class has grown 
up to which a designation only too applicable has been given. 
Men accustomed from their infancy to hear laws derided and see 
them broken, taught both by precept and example to threaten 
violence for diversion or to use it for plunder, familiar with the 
means of evading or overpowering the police, have by their 
turbulence amply earned the name of “ Roughs.” If we wish for 
a touch of their quality, we have only to take up the first weekly 
journal, and peruse their exploits for the six previous days. 
Assaults in broad daylight and in crowded thorough!ares—assaults 
evidently planned in concert, and in the well-founded assurance of 
combination; a display of force which even an armed military 

rocession cannot intimidate ; such are the spectacles with which 
Loaten has been recently made only too familiar. It requires 
little knowledge to predict that the evil which is formidable now 


‘will be absolutely terrible when a larger area shall be occupied 


by the dangerous classes, and when the lawlessness which is 
now only admitted in contidential intercourse will be openly 
avowed as a profession. We are bound to listen, then, to teachers 
such as the Bishop of London, Archbishop Manning, Mr. Solly, 
and others, who propound their schemes for checking pauperism 
and crime. ‘lhese are men who have devoted their lives to 
social subjects, and especially to the state of the poor. They 
have a double claim to our attention, both from their know- 
ledge and their zeal. As far as we can make out, their remedies 
are education, employment, prohibition of drinking, and multi- 
plication of amusements. There is something very tickling 
to the ears while these words are read out. As to education, it 
has become a stock phrase in the mouth of social reformers 
uivalent to the patriotic bunkum of the nautical drama. But 
hes is the education which is to train the offshoots of hereditary 
pauperism and crime into good and honest subjects? The Bishop 
of London is surely too sensible a man to suppose that removing 
the young barbarians of the poor house or the thieves’ club for a 
few hours a day from the society of their parents to the bench of 
the schoolroom will destroy the impression made upon them the 
os part of every day and night. Neither the Bishop of 
ndon nor the Archbishop of Westminster would tolerate the 
definition of education as instruction in reading and writing. For 
the children in question reading and writing would be worse than 
useless if unaccompanied by discipline and control. So long as 
they remain under the influence of their pareuts, they only see 
and hear things which suggest the rapture and the prizes of crime. 
They learn that society is in arms against them, and that they are 
at war against society; that law, property, and order are objects 
of just resentment, which a sense of what is due to their class 
bids them threaten and assail. If, having these impressions 
confirmed by daily converse with their nearest kin, they are 
sent to gabble two hours of bookwork and scribble two hours 
of copying under a preceptor who is powerless to communicate 
more] sentiments or exert any moral influence, the instruction 
which they receive only equips them with another arm of offence 
—_ law and society. It forms the possible burglar into 
e forger, and it enables the felon inside the “stone-jug” to 
hold sweet correspondence with the felon outside. It empowers | 
the treasonous conspirator in the House of Detention to con- 
cert with the conspirator outside a compendious scheme of 
homicide and arson. It furnishes tke brutal instinct of innate 
lawlessness with the conventional slang of proletarian com- 
munism. It gives the man who hates work and loves violence 
plausible grounds for his continued conflict with the orderly and 
the peaceable. It teaches the beggar who would otherwise only 
lie stolidly and importunately the art of putting together a 
specious and piteous tale. Such an education is worse than none. 
lt is bad because the public opinion and the home sentiment of 
those to whom it is imparted 1s low, sordid, and vile. To educate 
them properly, it is necessary to separate them early from the in- 
fluences of their native home, and surround them with healthier 
influences; to remove them from the control of the father who 
robs, the mother who drinks and brawls, and the uncle who re- 
ceives stolen goods. How is this to be done? Where shall 
we find the capacious institutions for receiving the tender scions 
of our City Arabs? Who will build and endow them? We do 
not say this is impossible; our existing Reformatories show what 
good can be done in this way; but they also show how much 
remains to be done before the gigantic evil with which we have 
to contend is in any degree abated. We do say that the educa- 
tion required is something very different from a broadcast plant- 
ing of schools in the midst of the most wretched and i 
haunts of a great city. 
Then, as toemployment. We thought that by this time we 
had got beyond the scheme of public works designed for the mere 


tion in the parochial system of dealing with the street repairs of a 
huge city like London. If the repairs, improvements, and cleaning 
of the streets were placed in the hands of a central body, there 
would be something like uniformity of plan and harmony of action 
in our metropoliten works. We should all gain by it; the honest 
and industrious poor would gain as much as anybody else; for the 
exigencies of a great municipal work would override the exigencies 
of small parochial huckstering and jobbery. But in this case em- 
ployment would be given for the sake of the work done, not as a 
form of alms to the poor. And the two objects should be kept 
distinctly apart. 

Of the evils of intemperance we are as sensible as Mr, Solly 
and his friends. But we do not see our way to their cure for 
it. Drink is the curse of the poor, employed or unemployed. 
It leads them into vice, and snetimes even crime. But it is too 
often the only enjoyment of which they are capable. As long as 
we take our glass of sherry in the club coffee-room, and our glass 
of brandy and bitters in winter, what right have we to interdict 
by law the poor man’s pot of beer? The glass of ale is his sherry. 
The pot-house is his club. There he finds light, warmth, and cheery 
companionship. It is sad that he should prefer it to his home. 
But, if he does, we can’t prevent it by law. And do none of our- 
selves prefer our clubs to our own homes? Let any one on a hot 
summer's day make the circuit of our poorer suburbs by the North 
London Railway, and, as he looks down into the mass of narrow 
streets baked by the pitiless sun, ask himself what attraction 
can those hideous and fusty homes have for the working man ? 
The Englisiiman everywhere likes isolation ; a separate “ home,” 
with a separate garden. In London he has only quarters in a sort 
of meaner barrack, and no garden at all. Is it wonderful he does 
not much care for it ? 

We do not disparage or condemn the laudable efforts of such 
excellent men as Lord Lyttelton and Mr. Solly. But we must 
protest against even the exalted benevolence of Christian 
socialism. Above all, we protest against any statutable creation of 
supervisors, head men, or tithing men to look after the working- 
man’s morals. ‘The British labourer has his idiosyncrasies, and one 
of them is that he cannot bear being disciplined by Act of Parlia- 
ment. He will voluntarily, in his own club or society, submit to 
the most vexatious rules and the most irrational discipline; but 
to no law or inspection designed by external power. And this 
idivsyncrasy may suggest the sources and the instruments of his 
moral and material amelioration. For notorious criminals a dif- 
ferent treatment may be reserved, in the interest of themselves 
and the public. Against them a sterner law and a severer vigi- 
lance must be exercised; else, if London continues to grow as it 
has grown of late, we shall have outlying Alsatias in every 
suburban district, against which laws and police will be utterly 
ineffective. 


THE ROMANCE OF RISK ALLAH. 


E are not now proposing to discuss the legal doctrines 

laid down in the Risk Allah case by the Lord Chief 
Justice, on the responsibilities and duties of newspapers in 
discussing such matters of grave public interest as the guilt 
or innocence of persons charged with crimes of the heaviest 
degree of guilt. We simply recite his lordship’s dictum :— 
“The administration of criminal justice is a matter of public 
interest, and a public journalist has a right to comment upon 
it, and even, if he thinks proper, to canvass the result, and 
argue that it is wrong. If the prisoner has been acquitted, he 
may argue that the verdict was wrong, and that the evidence 
would have justified a conviction; or, on the other hand, if the 
verdict was ‘Guilty,’ the journalist may argue that the evidence 
was not conclusive or suflicient, and that it is nota fit case for 
execution of the sentence. But, then, if a public writer chooses 
thus to quarrel with the verdict of the jury (more especially when 
the prisoner has been acquitted), he should do so in a fair, just, 
and proper spirit, and with a reasonable de of care and caution ; 
and this, of course, necessarily must depend upon what the evidence 
was at the trial.” Although this dictum seems to reserve the 
fullest liberty to public writers, it is obvious that, in undertaking 
to oppose a verdict of acquittal, they go into the question heavily 
weighted. It will always be = to the person acquitted, and 
who complains of any doubts being cast on the propriety of his 
acquittal, to say that the very suggestion of his guilt implies an 
unfair and partial spirit ; while it remains certain that, in defending 
an action brought by such person acquitted, a newspaper stands 
very little chance unless it can, in what is substantially a new 
criminal trial, bring forward new and more damnatory evidence 
than was produced on the first. More than this may be said. 
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Public policy seems to demand that, on the whole, except in cases 
of the very grossest character, a verdict of acquittal should not 
be impugned The liberty accorded to journalists must be, and 
ought to be, jealously watched and circumscribed, not only by 
public opinion, but by severe penalties for its abuse. In the case 
of Risk Allah against the Daily Telegraph, although there is no 
reason for imputing personal vindictiveness to the defendants, it is 
plain that through culpable carelessness the writers nut only never 
studied the evidence given at Brussels, but actually misrepresented 
it. It is no wonder, therefore, that the writer of the leading 
article went wrong; he had before him only an incorrect report 
of the evidence. The Special Correspondent misled the article 
writer, and consequently our contemporary has had to pay some 
thousands of pounds because, and not for the first time, the ima- 
gination of its staff ran away with facts, and because, having 
made a mistake in the first instance, the proprietors thought 
proper to make matters worse, and to increase and aggravate the 
odium by an attempt, and a very unsuccessful one, to show that, 
after all, the person accused was probably guilty of the crimes of 
which he had been solemnly a We shall certainly not 
follow this untoward precedent. We are quite convinced that, as 
regards the Brussels trial, it was impossible for a jury to 
convict, The evidence as regards the question between the alleged 
murder or suicide of young Readley is strongly in favour of 
che latter alternative, while all the other matters relating to 
Risk Allah’s life and conduct had nothing whatever to do with 
the immediate matter of Readley’s death. 

We are at present concerned with quite another matter; and 
what strikes us is Risk Allah’s wondrous life and adventures. It 
combines every requisite for a romance of real life. It exhibits a 
very remarkable character and a still more remarkable career. In 
literature there are two picturesque books which we seemed to be 
recalling when we surveyed Risk Allah’s life as portrayed by 
himself and by undeniable facts ; and that they are two of the most 
charming books in modern literature does no discredit to the 
present hero, It is only in the fictitious biographies of Gil Blas 
and Anastasius that we can recall anything like the romantic and 
yaried incidents of Risk Allah’s chequered and prosperous life. 
There is this resemblance, which is very prominent, that both the 
Seiior Santillane and the modern Greek of the late Mr. Hope’s 
story often got into apparently discreditable positions, but luck and 
subtlety and a remarkable fortune always extricated them, and 
they died, as far as worldly goods go, prosperous and thriving 
gentlemen, scarcely scratched by the picaresque as well as pictu- 
resque events of a stormy and stirring life. Risk Allah was a 
Syrian, born in the Lebanon, of a respectable family—we use 
his advocate’s biography, as well as his own autobiography, 
throughout. He passed his youth in ancient Damascus, the 
very place of all others to train the subtle Oriental intellect. His 
first patron was a person no less distinguished than one of the first 
soldiers of the age, gallant Lord Strathnairn. The Syrian of the 
day, like the Greek of the day, reproduces the ancient type of 
character under new conditions. In old times the busy, scheming, 
active, intellectual Syrian of the Romano-Hellenic comic drama 
contrasts finely with the slow intellect of Rome. There is no 
reason to suppose that the supple cosmopolitan Antiochene or 
Damascene of the first century is not reproduced as to national 
character in the Syrian gentleman of the nineteenth. Syrus in 
Thamesin defluxit Orontes; Risk Allah came to England to 
study medicine, and to push his fortune, and succeeded. He got 
into some practice and good society, as most handsome foreigners, 
well furnished with poetical eyes, sonorous name, and excep- 
tional antecedents can often do. And he had the good luck, 
just as the heroes of Defoe and Le Sage, to take part in the most 
stirring events of the day. He went out to the Crimea for pro- 
fessional purposes; and, just like the heroes of Ouida and Guy 
Livingstone, combined the prowess of Rustam with the graces of a 
Sister of Mercy. Turkish orders, decorations, letters, purses, 
piastres, fame, and medals rewarded the gallant Bey ; and in 
1857, crowned with glory, he returned to England. Here 
was just the material for a marrying man. Of course he 
sought, or was sought by, a wealthy widow. Handsome 
foreigners and Oriental names always get these bonnes fortunes. 
Mrs. Lewis, a widow, gave herself to the charming stranger ; 
her fortune exceeding twenty thousand pounds. rs. Lewi 
had a touch of romance about her associations at any rate, 
for she had a nephew, who was not as other nephews are; he 
was her sister’s natural child. The marriage only gave the happy 
bridegroom, Risk Allah, 3,000/. down; but in two years Mrs. 
Risk Allah died, leaving to her husband the whole of her pro- 
perty, except 5,000/., which was to go to the illegitimate nephew 
on his attaining the age of twenty-one; failing this life, the 
5,000/. was also bequeathed to Risk Allah. In the meantime Risk 
Alleah, a man of versatility, skill, and adventure, did as a good 
many other high-spirited persons have done—exchanged the arts of 
war and medicine tor those of financing. He was now a capitalist 
dealt in shares, extended his transactions, and London, Paris, an 
Constantinople were the scenes of his investments and specula- 
tions, Exactly two months before young Readley came of age, 
he committed suicide at Brussels, and the coincidence excited so 
much attention that Risk Allah was tried for murder, but was 
acquitted on the proof of suicide. By his marriage with Mrs. 
Lewis, Risk Allah therefore acquired between 20,000/. and 25,0001. 
All his connexions and acquaintances seem to have a touch of the 
romantic—or, as they say, the sensational—about them. We 
had nearly forgotten some trifling details of the same character 


On one occasion Risk Allah had the ill luck to get shipwrecked, 
and to lose as much as 6,000/. of jewels, for which he made 
a claim oy the insurers of the ship. Everything in connexion 
with Risk Allah is splendid, Oriental, and gorgeous. His wife 
had jewels of great value. If he negotiates a loan, it is for 
a round million. And not only is he shipwrecked once, but 
twice; and, like Dogberry, he has had his losses, and tremen- 
dous losses too—6,cool. of jewels lost, as aforesaid, in ship- 
wreck in the Mediterranean, and 3,000/. of hard cash lost by an 
upset in a boat on the Bosphorus. The divers could not recover, 
though they tried, all this treasure, and it is to be hoped that the 
owner has been more fortunate with the Insurance Companies. 
Mrs. Lewis, however, was not the only wealthy person whose 
acquaintance Risk Allah was lucky enough to make. At 
Brighton he fell in with a gentleman of most stupendous 
specialties, for he used to drink ten bottles of wine a day, and had 
very queer associates of the gentler sex. This Mr. Bingham was 
enchanted with Risk Allah; and, though their acquaintance only 
lasted three months, it being terminated by Mr. Bingham’s death, 
so attractive was Risk Allah to this ten-bottle valetudinarian 
that he was appointed his only child’s guardian and intrusted 
with all sorts of pecuniary and other very delicate transactions. 
So strange and unusual were these events, that Mr. Bingham’s 
executors made a certain charge against Risk Allah about a 
mysterious two thousand guineas, shares, and bonds, and all sorts 
of things. As in the case of young Readley’s death, it all turned 
out well at last, for Risk Allah was exonerated. We have here 
quite the substance of a novel; the hero is always getting robbed 
and shipwrecked, and always being persecuted by false charges; 
always getting into prison, and always getting out of it; always 
being tried for his life, and always being triumphantly acquitted. 
But this was not all. This varied and exciting life was to have 
one grand and crowning bouquet of pyrotechnical sensation. Risk 
Allah got acquainted with one Osman, and another adventurer. 
These precious people had the misfortune to be very notorious 
thieves, and one of them at least was a convicted swindler and 
robber; and, on the principle of noscitur a sociis, unfortunate Risk 
Alleh was charged with being an accomplice in his friend’s frauds. 
But he was on this occasion a dupe, and with all his varied 
experiences of men and manners the accomplished Syrian was vic- 
timized by a more accomplished Turk. However, things have all 
come straight. Risk Allah has vindicated his entire character, 
and to his other successes he has added the finishing touch by getting 
a verdict for the mysterious sum—every thing about this Sher 
is mysterious—of g6ol. from the Daily Telegraph. These are no 
small triumphs and successes. Risk Allah’s career is rounded into 
a perfect and poetical whole. Like Ulysses, he has known many 
men, many cities, many varieties of many-coloured life. To be 
so often the victim of suspicions and persecutions, and so often 
to have emerged more splendid from his brief eclipses; to have 
been the companion of so many strange people, and yet to 
have escaped whole and sound and without stumbling through the 
pitfalls of his dangerous associations; to be so loved and trusted, 
and to have turned love and confidence to such good account; 
to have been the sport of, and at the same time to have com- 
bated, so many accidents happy and unhappy; to have lost so 
much and gained so much; to have defeated the machinations 
of the wicked, and to have used untoward events only to 
show his superb mastery over fortune ; to have escaped the Court 
of Chancery not without glory, and to have compelled the 
Court of Queen’s Bench to do him justice; to have not only 
baffled, but to have gloriously defeated, the practised ingenuity of 
foreign criminal lawyers, whose settled presumption is that to be 
accused is to be fixed with nine points of guilt—these are reflec- 
tions which may make Risk Allah’s retrospect of life sunny and 
complacent. He may congratulate himself, and not without reason, 
that in the long run the master spirits of the world are from 
the East. The race of the Wise men is not yet extinct. He 
has been in every event of life beyond the range of us dull, 
plodding, stupid Occidentals. On the whole, perhaps, our hero 
excites more admiration than sympathy ; we wonder, but we are 
not pre to imitate the inimitable. We are satistied with 
one Risk Allah for one European generation. We have seen 
how genius, subtlety, rare skill in adapting conduct to chances, 
tell. ‘To use the title of his book—for among other accomplish- 
ments Risk Allah is an author—the Thistle has expanded into the 
Cedar of Lebanon ; and we can only wish Risk a eutha- 
nasia on his Syrian estate, where he can cultivate, not ouly 
silkworms, but—what he must value far more highly—the happy 
reminiscences of a chequered, but not altogether unprosperous, 
life of adventure, by sea and land, in the Exchange and in the 
Courts, in camp and in lady’s bower, and in which he has made 
Cross and Crescent alike the ministers of his many successes. 


THE ARMY OF RESERVE. 


(ames can be little doubt that everything which was said 
against our system of military organization, in Tuesday’s 
debate, was quite true. We haveno reserve of trained or partially 
trained troops wherewith to augment our forces in any war which 
we may undertake out of this country. En in a foreign war, 
we must submit to the humiliation of a Foreign Enlistment 
Act, inviting aliens to reinforce our army. The reserve of dis- 
charged soldiers is a failure, the reserve of trained Militiamen 1s 
perhaps a failure also; and it is probably true that, if men from the 
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Militia could be allured to the Reserve in sufficient numbers, it 
would be at the cost of making the officers of Militia feel that 
they were but drill-sergeants for the regular army, and rendering 
their position extremely unpopular. Without a Reserve our mili- 
tary organization is, as General Peel said, the worst in the world— 
at any rate, by far the worst among the systems of the great mili- 
tary Powers of Europe. But it would be a great mistake to attri- 
bute this inferiority altogether to the inaptitude of our people for 
war, or a want of administrative ability in our officials. The prime 
defect is in our political condition. We are rich enough and 
numerous enough to vie in military power with the greatest Con- 
tinental States; yet, in a great war, our contingent hardly amounts 
to an army corps, and if it were the measure of our just preten- 
sions, we should sink in influence to the level of some of the minor 
States lately absorbed by Prussia. This arises from the reluct- 
ance of our people to submit to sacrifices of any kind in a degree 
adequate to the maintenance of our national position. Conscrip- 
tion is generally only mentioned to be declared impossible. The 
Army Gane ere among the most fruitful topics in which 
critics of national expenditure in Parliament or the press can 
revel. A man of small income will go with his family to the 
Continent for the sake of the cheaper living, and come back to 
expatiate on the iniquity or mismanagement implied in the 
fact that our soldiery are so much more costly than the sol- 
diery of France or Germany. The taxpayer, who cheerfully pays 
his other insurances, regards the great safeguard of freedom 
and property as an unnecessary and deplorable drain upon his 
industry. He will probably admit, in the abstract, the necessity 
of a national army; but, as an individual, he objects to pay 
for it. In time of war, or of peril of war, his sense of in- 
security becomes morbidly acute, and the nation is distracted 
with unreasoning panic; the danger passed, the relapse into a 
fool’s paradise is marvellously sudden, and it becomes as difficult 
as ever to convince him why he should be deprived of any 
part of his profits or his luxuries for security against contingencies 
that are no longer imminent. But we are just now in a condition 
more favourable to extensive military improvements than has ever 
before existed among us. We are not in a state of panic, for none 
of the nations which now bristle with arms is threatening us in 
particular. We are not in a condition of false security, for the 
necessity of looking to our weapons and reorganizing our forces is 
even clamorously insisted on. ‘Thanks to recent writings and recent 
discussions, people who a dozen years ago scarcely knew what 
military organization meant are now competent to consider fairly 
the general question, and its various details. Whether increased 
knowledge has brought with it greater willingness to submit to 
the burdens which the maintenance of an adequate force would 
entail, it is not easy to say; but, judging from the unanimity with 
which all advocates of reform insist on the rigid economy of their 
measures as a chief recommendation, we should imagine that the 


‘public is as much indisposed as ever to pay for what it professes 


to feel so greatly in want of. Under these circumstances, none of 
the plans for securing greater efficiency are in the least successful 
in giving us what we chiefly want—namely, an adequate reserve 
of trained soldiers. There is an immense deal of talk about the 
necessity of extensive changes; foreign armies are held up to us 
as examples of what great countries can do when their will is in 
the business; and Lord Elcho tells us that Queen Elizabeth had 
a much stronger and more efficient army, in proportion to the 
number of her subjects, than Queen Victoria ; but after all this flog- 
ging and spurring no practical effect is produced, and on Tuesday 
the proposal for a Royal Commission came to nothing, in deference 
to the opinions of the present and late Secretaries for War. If 
Lord Elcho, or anybody else, imagines that Sir John Pakington 
is likely to execute any important plans of army improvement, he 
must be exceedingly sanguine. Comprehensive knowledge of the 
subject, the result of experience and long consideration ; familiarity 
with the organization of foreign armies; steady self-confidence ; 
a strong grasp of the oflicial reins, and a firm seat in the official 
saddle, are all essential to such an enterprise; and, except the 
self-confidence, we can attribute none of these to the present 
Secretary for War, new to his oflice, unacquainted with our own 
or other military systems, and sharing in the general insecurity of 
the Cabinet of which he is a member. 

Seeing that the attempt to form an army of reserve by re- 
enguging discharged soldiers has proved a failure—as indeed might 
be expected when great inducements are at the same time offered fur 
re-engagement in the active army—all authorities have agreed to 
fall back: on the Militia as the source of supply. Soldiers of that 
force are to be encouraged to join the army of reserve, taking the lia- 
bility to general service in time of war, but remaining with their regi- 
ments in time of peace. This source having hitherto failed, General 
Peel proposes, by offering additional inducements to Militiamen, to 
render it effective. He quotes a letter from the Duke of Cambridge 
recommending a strong appeal to the Militia. Sir John Pakington 
concurs in considering the Militia as the nursery of the Reserve, 
but differs from General Peel in thinking that the attempt to 
make it so has been a success, and not a failure. On the other 
hand, Lord Elcho tells us that he is assured that the Militia army 
reserve system is not looked on favourably | Militia officers, and 
that out of three Militia regiments which have completed their 
drill, only eight men offered themselves for the army of reserve, 
and of these only three were attested. This certainly does not 
look promising, and we shall naturally expect to see Sir John 
Pakington’s sanguine expectations confirmed by facts before adopt- 
ing them. And supposing this measure, thus declared to be our sole 


reliance under the existing system, should fail, to what other are we 
then to resort? It appears to us that only two alternatives offer. 


The one would be the formation of a body of men enlisted and ” 


trained for the purpose, and occupying a position between the 
Militia and the regular soldiery—something, in fact, like the French 
Reserve under the system just superseded, where half the annual 
contingent of conscripts remained at home under lighter regula- 
tions of discipline and drill, subject to the calls of war; a measure 
which, if attempted here, would not only create inconvenient 
complications, but would raise up a third class of recruiting 
officers bidding against both Militia and regulars, who now 
only bid against each other. The remaining alternative would 
be that which we hate so often proposed, and which we expect 
to see ultimately adopted—that of forming our home army of 
men enlisted for a period the last part of which is to be spent in 
the Reserve. Such a force of completely trained soldiers would 
be infinitely more valuable than any which can be drawn from 
the Militia, the discipline and spirit of which service must be 
greatly improved before we could rely on it to supply us with men 
fit to take their places in the ranks of the active army in time of 
war. A Reserve so constituted would establish new and popular 
relations between the army and the people ; it would cause the bur- 
den of our military establishments to press as lightly as possible on 
the industry of the country; it would render the army with 
which we should meet a Continental foe much more efficient, 
subject as it would be to none of the deteriorating influences 
of scattered and shifting colonial service; and, by rendering en- 
listment popular with better classes of the community, it would 
raise the character of the soldier. Finally, we believe it would 
combine economy with efficiency in a far higher degree than any 
system that has ever been tried in this country, or any other that 
has been proposed as a substitute. 

It is evident that the subject of this debate was of the highest 
importance to the service and to the country, and it is a great mis- 
fortune that the army should not be more fully and efficiently 
represented in the House on such occasions. The debate, 
originating with a Colonel of Volunteers, was conducted for the 
most part by other officers of Volunteers and Militia, and, after pur- 
suing a somewhat desultory course, degenerated into a discussion 
on the want of discipline displayed by a certain part of the force 
of Volunteers assembled at Windsor on Saturday last ; a matter 
having no connexion with the subject further than as it served to 
show how far that portion of what it is the custom to call “our 
army of reserve ” could be relied on for preserving its discipline 
under circumstances of slight difficulty and discomfort. No new 
ideas came to light, no serious attempt at reform was ery no 
step was made in advance, and the motion for a Royal Com- 
mission on this most important question was allowed to drop. 
Whether we shall or shall not possess the means of properly sup- 
plying the losses of our army in the field is thus again remitted to 
the chances of the future, and we are as far as ever from taking 
advantage of the exceptionally favourable circumstances whic! 
the present time offers tor a judicious modification of our military 
system. 


YEATMAN v. PRICE. 


hyp late trial of Yeatman v. Price, although the evidence and 
argument were all on one side, attracted some attention both 
to the forensic privileges or rights of the Bar, and to the partial dis- 
cipline to which its members are subject. It isan undisputed com- 
monplace that the privilege of an advocate or an attorney is vested 
in the professional agent merely in trust for the client. hatever 
freedom of speech is necessary for the full disclosure of the case of 
the litigant must be conceded to his representative. It is unavoid- 
able that liberty should sometimes degenerate into license; but 
the limits of advocacy, although they cannot be strictly defined 
beforehand, are capable of being eaaily ascertained in each parti- 
cular case. Ifa counsel in a civil action were to import iuto his 
argument some extraneous charge against the party to whom he is 
opposed, he would be morally censurable, and even legally respon- 
sible. In an action for words spoken under such circumstances, 
the judge and jury have only to consider whether the statement 
was relevant to the issue under trial, and whether it was action- 
able in itself. As a general rule, it may be laid down that a 
counsel may state whatever he can prove, and that he may com- 
ment with the utmost freedom on the conduct and probable 
motives of his client’s adve In the case out of which the 
late trial arose, Mr. Price merely enlarged on facts which were 
material if they were true. Even if it were possible before any 
tribunal to abstain from moral criticism, passionless logic is incon- 
sistent with the theory of trial by jury, and discussion of legal 
rights and duties must necessarily fail to exhaust the questions 
which unhappily arise from charges and recriminations exchanged 
between husband and wife. If the petitioner or ndent in a 
divorce case has committed the offences on which the Court ad- 
judicates, there is necessarily subject-matter for indignant rhetoric, 
which is the proper expression of moral reprobation. If a lawyer 
has taken legal proceedings unsuccessfully against his wife, he is 
not really injured by the statement that he has profited b his 
technical knowledge to persecute an innocent woman. The Court 
and the jury learn the facts of the case while they listen to one of 
the versions of the story ; and it is for the counsel on the other side 
to correct any false impression which may have been produced by 
a professedly one-sided interpretation. In almost all other public 
utterances of opinion the speaker or writer tacitly assumes a judi- 
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cial position. If a man is charged in a ron article with 
having cheated his creditors, the accuser must be supposed to 
have formed his judgment on an impartial investigation of the 
fucts; and consequently the imputation is more formidable than 
if it proceeded from an avowed partisan. When a similar state- 
ment is made to a jury it refers only to the alleged fraud which is 
the proper subject of inquiry, and the trial itself implies that one 
of the litigants holds the belief which is more or less forcibly ex- 
pressed by his counsel. It is possible that Mr. Price may have 
exaggerated the legal knowledge which he attributed to Mr. 
Yeatman, for it is difficult to understand how a practised lawyer 
could hope to obtain a verdict on the case which was the other day 
submitted to the jury. 

The defence on the remaining part of the alleged slander was 
almost more complete, inasmuch as the words had never been 
spoken; and it therefore became unnecessary for the Judge to 
decide whether a communication to a circuit mess on the character 
of a candidate for admission would be privileged if it were true in 
fact and free from malice. In practice, any member of such a 
body would feel that he was bound in honour to prevent his col- 
leagues from admitting in ignorance a person who was unfit for 
the society of lawyers and gentlemen ; nor is it probable that the 
remote contingency of damages would be allowed to interfere with 
the performance of a simple duty. If, indeed, one of the leaders 
of a cireuit had invented a statement that complaints against the 
candidate had been made to the Lord Chancellor or to the benchers 
of an Inn of Court, he would be as fully liable to the consequences 
of an unaccountable impropriety as to the penalties which might 
attend any other form of misconduct. As no such charges had in 
fact been preferred, it was impossible that the defendant in the 
action should have said that they had been made by himself; and 
it is surprising that the plaintiff should have included in his 
causes of action an allegation which was obviously unfounded. If 
the conduct of the plaintiff had really formed the subject of a 
professional inquiry, it would evidently have been proper that the 
tact should be made known to the circuit. 

Except where misconduct is gross enough to deserve expulsion 
from the profession of the Bar, the control of the profession over 
its members is of the laxest nature. The great majority of bar- 
risters not frequenting circuits have no mess or organized society 
by which discipline can be exercised. Ona circuit the great body 
of the Bar dine together on certain occasions, and a stigma neces- 
savily attaches to any member of the circuit who is unable to 
secure or to retain admission to the mess. Exclusion is the 
penalty of general bad character, of offensive behaviour, or of 
transgression of the rules of the Bar. It wa yer in almost all 
instances that mutineers against professional etiquette are also 
suspected or convicted of dishonourable conduct; but the mere 
infringement of the large and liberal code of circuit regulations 
would alone disqualify the misdemeanant for the formal society of 
his equals. Apologists of Trades’ Unions have naturally dwelt on 
the apparent analogy between the persecution of recalcitrant 
workmen and the disability which attaches to a contumacious 
member of a circuit. The main distinction between the cases is 
that the Bar of a circuit has exhausted its jurisdiction as soon asit 
has closed the doors of the mess-room to an applicant for admis- 
sien. ‘The professional knobstick is not blown up with gunpowder ; 
he is not, in ordinary cases, impeded in his practice; and, unless 
his conduct is otherwise discreditable, he is not even excluded 
from the slighter courtesies of scciety. The apparent motive of 
his conduct is generally the desire to obtain some special advantage 
by a disregard of the delicacy which restrains his rivals. It hap- 
pened that on the Midland Circuit a barrister of great ability 
appeared, after he had practised on another circuit for several 
yews. The Bar, in accordance with established custom, refused 
to hold briefs with the intruder, but the plaintiff in the late trial 
thought it not incompatible with his position to hold junior briefs 
under the new-comer. He was accordingly excluded from the 
mess during the continuance of his exceptional conduct; and 
when, after the death of his associate, he applied for readmission, 
other circumstances had indisposed the Circuit to accede to his 
request. Blind irritation seems to have induced him to imagine a 
hostile speech which had never been delivered, but his grievance 
substantially consisted in the maintenance of a disability which 
had originally been imposed for a reason which subsequently 
ceased to exist. 


No legislation can compel men to dine in company with those | 
whom they deem unfit for general or special intercourse. Social | ¢ , 
| who have consequently hurried their stock to market in an im- 


a culminating in excommunication are the sanctions of a 
ww which is generally beneticial. The Bar cannot be justly 
accused of straining its powers of punishment; nor is there any 
instance of persecution on the ground of formidable ability, of 
humble origin, or of merely unpopular manners. Clivilities are 
exchanged in Courts and at mess-tables with many persons whom 
the more fastidious members of the profession would not admit 
into their private society. Precisely the same distinction is ob- 
served in the House of Commons, and among all other bodies of 
men who are brought together by the relations of business. It is 
perhaps not unnatural that bystanders should sympathize rather 
with the victim of censorial authority than with those who ex- 
ercise it; but experience seldom fails to produce a conviction that 
the juisdiction of society is on the whole advantageously exer- 
cised, and more especially where, as in the case of the Bar, discretion 
is regulated by definite rules. Any considerable profession may 
easily bear the cbloquy to which it may be subjected. Ill- 
informed persons are jealous of the Dur, partly because the position 


of its members is in some respects really enviable, and principally 
under a vague impression that lawyers enjoy excessive immunities, 
The privilege of free speech in forensic contests is only a privilege 
in the sense in which a fireman's right to keep the crowd away 
from a burning house, and to place his ladder in the most con- 
venient place, might be similarly described. In both cases special 
precedence and undisturbed freedom of action are the conditions of 
performing an indispensable public duty. If there is from time to 
lime any attempt at further encroachment, or if on particular 
occasions a privilege is abused, it is highly expedient that excess 
or misconduct should be checked and punished. Even a baseless 
and hopeless action for damages may produce some incidental 
good in causing both lawyers and laymen to examine the rules of 
professional practice. 


HARVEST PROSPECTS. 


diag generally accepted belief that the weather cannot be too 
dry, and that there cannot be in these latitudes too much 
sunshine for the prosperity of the wheat plant, has been put to a 
severe test this year, and, like other broadly stated and well- 
beloved popular theories, this one would seem to need some quali- 
fication before it can be taken as accurate. For, in place of the 
universally glowing accounts of the promise of the wheat cro 
which were current a month ago, there are now to be found in 
tle agricultural reports very decided complaints of the “ sufferings” 
of the crop from want of rain on all the poorer soils, on the thin 
lands, the hot lands, the out-of-condition farms, the hilly districts, 
and the late-sown pieces. Nothing, however, can exceed the 
luxuriance and rich promise of the crop on the best lands, and on 
those that have been liberally farmed. The blooming time has 
becn most propitious, ard there seems good reason to believe that 
the surplus which will be gathered from the best lands will be 
amply sufficient to make up for any deficiency there may be 
on the lighter soils, and that the produce of the extra acreage 
which it is believed has been planted with wheat this season 
will be so much beyond an average crop. But all this pre- 
supposes that from this time to the in-gathering all goes well ; that 
the ears go on swelling to their full capacity; that there is no 
shrivelling up from blight or disease ; that the crop is not beaten 
down by heavy storms; and that there is a fine time for drying 
the corn in the fields after it is cut. If the crop escapes all dan- 
gers, we think that the country will be able to rejoice in having 
garnered for itself somewhat, but not much, more than a full 
average crop of wheat. So far, then, the popular belief is justified, 
but at the same time it is clear that, if the parched-up salle which 
have not now the moisture needed to give the vigour of growth 
requisite for the full development of the plant, had received a 
moderate supply of rain, their fruitfulness would have been much 
increased, and we should have been looking for a crop of unusual 
plenty in place of one that would promise only an average if an 
extra breadth of land had not been planted. 

While the chief interest centres in the wheat crop, the effect of 
hot sunshine on other crops is too little thought of, and perhaps 
the small proportion of the acreage of wheat to that of other cro 
is rarely or never considered. No doubt the brewer watches keenly 
enough the eflect of hot sunshine on the barley and the hops, the 
ere. hen thinks of the oats and of the hay, the grazier bemoans 
the lack of grass, and grieves over roots which will not swell, even 
if they escape the attacks of his insect enemies, and Paddy won- 
ders whether his potatoes will be large enough to be worth 
digging; but the public mind is fixed on the bread question, and 
concerns itself little about the rest. Yet it appears from the 
Agricultural Returns that out of the 45} millions of acres “ under 
all kinds of crops, bare, fallow, and grass,” in the United Kingdom 
in the year 1807, only 3% millions of acres bore wheat, and that 
the acreage under wheat was about 32 per cent. of that under all 
corn crops. 

If it be granted that dry sunny weather is the one thing wanted 
for wheat, it must be remembered that the abundance of that 
crop is not a benefit without a drawback, for against the gain by 
it must be put the loss or partial loss of ne:rly all the other 
crops. A large proportion of the hay has been already carried, 

nd the complaints are universal. Some of the reports go so far 
as to say that it is little over half a crop; but as there is a large 
quantity of the heavy crop of last year still unconsumed, ‘oe 
the loss is not so important as that of other things. But the 
want of grass on the pastures is a serious loss to the graziers 


mature condition. Darley and oats, of which the acreage together 

in these islands is nearly double that of wheat, are in the most 

deplorable state, and in some districts appear scarcely to have 

strength to come into ear, Roots also threaten to fail to a large 

extent. While then there is a fair prospect of abundance of the 

es food of man, it seems on the whole a poor look-out for the 
easts, 

The early period at which the harvest will commence is of the 
utmost importance to the country, by — it in the difficulty of 
providing for the deficiency of last year, esides the ange 9 
it gives in not being pressed for time in case bad weather shoul 
render it desirable to postpone cutting. Wheat-cutting bids fair 
to commence as early as in any year on record—namely, in about 
the third week of July, or two or three weeks eurlier than last 
year. If we assume eighteen days to be the gain over last year, 
that period being nearly one-twentieth part of the year, then, 
as we know the consumption of the country to be about twenty 
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millions of quarters per annum, it follows that we shall require 
less by a million quarters of wheat to make up the deficiency of 
the 1867 harvest than we should have done had the har- 
vest been as late as it was last year. This, at the pre- 
sent value of wheat, represents a sum of fully three millions 
sterling saved to the country, for the stock of home-grown 
corn being practically exhausted, our supplies must have been 
obtained from foreign sources. And the gain does not end 
there; for at the end of May the corn speculators, alarmed by 
the prospect of a hurvest of great abundance to be gathered at au 
unusually early time, sought to rid themselves of ther stocks pre- 
cipitately. The consequence was a very sharp fall in foreign 
wheat to the extent of nearly 15s. per quarter. The continuance 
of the drought and the falling off of the appearance of the 
crop from its early promise, 4 a0 with the almost complete 
exhaustion of farmers’ stocks, have enabled importers to re- 
cover a little of this decline. But if there be no dangers 
threatening the crop, an ample supply being on its way to 
our shores, no further advance is likely, and the public 
will have to congratulate themselves on having paid a million 
and a half sterling less fur their bread than they would pro- 
bably have done if the sunshine had been less bright and 
the crop less advanced. ‘There is certainly another undeniably 
ood influence of hot sunshine on the wheat crop, which is, that 
et the crop produce what it may, large or small quantity, the 
quality, with plenty of sunshine, is always excellent. The 
grain may not be so large as in more cloudy seasons, the bushel 
may not be so often tilled, but the nutritive value of a given 
quantity will be higher the hotter the sun may be. The sun 
extracts nothing but water, and leaves all the valuable clemenis of 
the grain ; and the wheat is available for use as it leaves the field, 
while, if not so dried up, it has to be kept for some time, or 
— a large mixture of old wheat, to reuder it fit for bread- 
making. 

It is too early as yet to make any trustworthy estimate of the 
crops in other countries. Accounts from the southern parts of 
Europe speak generally of drought; and from Spain, where the 
result of the harvest has been partially ascertained, it is reported 
that foreign wheat will have to be imported to supply the wants of 
the consumer. The south of Italy has been visited with stormy 
weather during the harvest time, which has much damaged the crop. 
From South Russia the cry for rain comes. In Germany, and in 

ts of Central Europe, the prospects appear to promise a good, 
ut not an excessively large, crop. Trance, alter having indulged 
in the most brilliant hopes, does not give so good an account of 
herself. The position is much the same as in England; all the 
crops except those on the richest and best tilled lands suffer for 
want of rain, and in the South, where the harvest has already com- 
menced, there is said to be great disappointment as to its results. 
America appears to have had the rains that have been lacking in 
Eastern Europe ; the crops are said to promise great abundance, 
and only fine weather is wanting to bring them to maturity. 
California, again, can afford to spare us very large quantities, and 
Southern America will continue her shipments. 

It remains for us to consider what may Le the probable range 
of the price of wheat in the coming cereal year—a point of the 
greatest interest to our commercial community ; for, with a return 
to a lower price for wheat, they may perhaps hope to see 
the removiul of the stagnation which has depressed for so 
long all branches of our trade. A fall of twenty shillings 
per quarter on wheat leaves something like twenty millions 
sterling available among our population for the purchase of other 
articles of necessity or of luxury. ‘To support such prices as 
those lately current, the demand must absorb the supply as it is 
brought to market, or there must be good ground tor the belief 
that, at some period in the near future, consumption will require 
more than can be supplied to it. Ever since last harvest there 
has been an opinion generally held by corn dealers that at some 
period before the coming harvest there would be a pinch to 
obtain enough for consumption, when prices would rise to a 
higher point. Consequently, what was not immediately wanted 
for consumption was put by in the full confidence of a good market 
being found for it in the future. But a few weeks ago, when 
it was seen that the harvest would be earlier than could have 
been expected, speculators discovered that there would be enough 
supplied from foreign sources to meet the wants of the country, 
and, consumption having failed to absorb the arrivals as fast 
as they made their appearance, much lower prices had to be 
accepted in order to tempt those who were not in immediate want 
to accept the risk of holding the corn until it should be wanted. 
Since then demand has kept pace with the supply, and there has 
been little oscillation. ‘There is a considerable quantity of wheat 
now arriving, and still on ge aud shipping, and which will 
arrive during the next two or three montis, and meanwhile we 
shall early in August, if all goes on favourably, have a good 
supply of new wheat from our own farmers. Trance at the same 
time, if she has an average crop, as seems probable, will no 
longer be a competitor with us ior foreign grain. It appears, 
indeed, that she has already overbought herself, and it seems not 
improbable that many cargoes now on their way to Marseilles 
from Eastern Europe will be sent on to Great Briain; for, as the 
harvest is now general in the South of France, there will soon be 
& supply of native wheats which will render the large importations 
expected unsaleable there. Our own farmers, anxious to realize 
at what they have learnt, in these days of I'ree-trade, to think 
good prices, will, with the assistance of steam and threshing- 


machines, glut the markets with the new grain until a price has 
been arrived at low enough to give them confidence in holding 
their corn, and supplying the markets gradually. Such a price 
would certainly not be above 50s. per quarter for good red wheat, 
and, if all goes well and present appeurances are borne out, we 
should expect that about that value will be reached before the 
end of September, But there is many a risk for the crop between 
now and then, 


TIE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE CRICKET MATCH. 

HAT are we most likely to see in a University cricket 

match? Good batting, perhaps; though, looking through 
the records of past years, we find that large individual innings are 
the exception, and not the rule; and hence we may infer that on 
these important occasions even the best players cannot altogether 
free themselves from a certain constraint. Good bowling we shall 
not expect in any great quantity. Amateur bowling rarely rises 
above mediocrity, for amaicurs decline to practise assiduously, and 
without continual practice precise bowling is impossible. Jn an 
average year we shall find one first-class bowler in the two Elevens, 
and half a dozen or more useful mediocrities, who can relieve each 
other in keepiug up an end, and who obtain their wickets for the 
most part by luck. But good fielding we have a right to look for 
in the University match. The men are just at the right age for 
ficlding. Schoolioy tielding is dashing and energetic enough, but 
the energy of a schoolboy is rarely directed by brains. A few 
years later, and he has acquired judgment and experience, without 
lusing any of his flexibility of limb, or being as yet conscious of 
that disagreeable impediment to quick fielding, a backbone. It 
is wonderlul, though, how soon one becomes aware of this incum- 
brance. A few years after leaving the University the power of 
stooping to the ground while running at full speed, of recovering 
oneself quickly, of picking up the ball cleanly and returning it 
instantaneously, appears to have deserted one of a sudden; and 
the somewhat stiff efforts of cover-points and long-legs to do the 
feats that were once so easy are provocative of mirth rather than 
of admiration. A man, ihen, is just at his best for fielding in the 
years when he is playing for his University, and we expect to see 
the best fielding of the year in the University match. Catching, 
of course, is an integial part of fielding. We utterly disbelieve in 
all theories on the subject of catching, as that the handsshould be 
held in a particular way, high up, or low down, or close together, or 
wide apart. Catching is not a mechanical process that can be taught 
by any amcunt of bookwork. It is an instinctive natural elfurt, de- 
pending for its success on the hand and the eye acting together in per- 
fect harmony. No amount of teaching will make a wan shoot straight 
if his hand and his eye are not true to each other; and no course 
of position drill, or of instruction as to the holding of the hands 
will make a man catch with certainty. And if from any physic 
infirmity—and from what other cause can a ball drop out of a 
man’s hands when it has once lodged there —a player is really 
unable to hold a ball that is hit to him, he has no business to 
figure in a University Eleven. There might just as well be in- 
8 a man who could only bat with one hand, or a one-legged 

owler. 

In the match that has been this week won by Cambridge 
the expectations to which we have referred were tully realized, 
so far as the bowling and batting were concerned. ‘There 
was one very superior bowler, and there were half a dozen of 
moderate ability; there was a ceriain amount of good batting, 
but there was a great deal more that, from nervousness or over 
anxiety, fell short of the real and proved powers of the players. 
But in the matter of fielding, on one side at least, the ex- 
pectations were totally unfultilled. The Oxford men, those 
especially who weve outfielding in the most important positions, 
sternly and steadily declined to make a catch. Tuey were 
admirably placed; they frequently used a correct judgment in 
getting well under the ball; they watched with much gravity 
the line of its descent; their hands were raised exactly at the 
proper moment to receive it; and thenit descended into and out of 
the receptacle designed for its accommodation with a neat regu- 
larity that has rarely been equalled on a village green. It was 
hoped that by indulging in a sparse use of butter at breakfast and 
by eating a tin of highly desiccative biscuits there might be, on 
the second day, a diminution of that slipperiness of hand which is 
more useful in conjuring than in cricket ; but the diet proposed for 
the Oxford Eleven was so little efficacious that the misses on Tues- 
day were worse than those on Monday, several of the chances being 
given from hits known among men as of the “ teapot ” order, which, 
in any ordinary Eleven, are rarely made with impunity. Thus 
the match resolved itself into an Eleven of Oxford against an 
Eleven of Cambridge, with as many lives given to each of the 
latter as were asked for, and not only was the interest in the 
contest materially reduced, but the result could never be in doubt 
for an instant. or the strength of Cambridge lay in its batting. 
The Cambridge men have had a long and successful season; tle 
have made immense scores against all sorts of bowling; and tueir 
Eleven was so made up that, though two or three might succumb 
to the chances of cricket, it was a certainty that two or three 
others would give the bowlers some considerable trouble. Oxford, 
on the other hand, depended on its bowling. Its batting had been 
confessedly moderate, though it had acquised a sudden rise in 
reputation by the excellent score obtained at Lord's last week 
against the bowling of Grundy and Wootton. But unless a bowler 


is supported by his field, and can depend on them, it is needless 
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to say that he cannot expect his labours to be crowned with 
success. 

Each side had a piece of luck at the commencement of 
the match, Oxford was fortunate in not going in first, for the 
wicket was slippery and untrue, and all through this season the 
wickets at Lord's have improved as the game has advanced. 
Cambridge was fortunate in not having to meet Mr. Carter, a 
formidable opponent both in batting and bowling, and a man 
whose hands are well adapted to the retention of balls that are 
hit into them. The Cambridge captain also had the good luck to 
sprain his leg, and by the courtesy of his opponents was allowed 
to have a man to run for him. It is clear that this was a great 
advantage, especially to a hard hitter, for instead of getting out 
of breath with frequent running—and how many a good player 
gets out when out of breath— Mr. Green had nothing to do 
but stand in his ground and hit as he pleased, and when he 
discovered that the safest hits which he could make were those 
directed at the persons of long-off and long-on, his task was 
additionally easy. He was missed four times, and he got 
44 runs out of a total of 111. We are not prepared to say that 
the Oxford captain should have declined to allow a man to 
run for Mr. Green, but it cannot be denied that the courtesy 
was very advantageous to Cambridge, and cost their opponents 
very dear. It must have been not a little annoying to Oxford 
men to observe that Mr. Green was well enough to field with 
extreme vigour, and that he made two catches, one of them a 
surprisingly good one, and quite beyond the abilities of an ordi- 
nary player. It is very gratifying to observe any instances of 
kindly feeling among opponents, but in a match like this a point 
should never be thrown away ; and the indulgence granted to Mr. 
Green was a point—a good many points—in favour of Cambridge. 
Had the chances offered by Mr. Green and Mr. Absolom been 
accepted, the powerful Cambridge Eleven would probably have 
been disposed of for not more than 60 runs, The additional 50 
must be looked on as runs presented by the opposite side. Mr. 
Kenney bowled well all through the innings, but it was soon 
clear that Mr. Fellowes had lost a great deal of his precision. But 
the bowler most to be pitied was Mr. Miles. ‘This gentleman, who 
is a slow roundhand operator, does not profess to bow! people out. 
Tle bowls essentially for catches, and catches were sent off him 
according to his intentions, but, unfortunately, they were invariably 
missed. Of course he became absolutely useless. A slow bowler 
must rely on his field, and if his field are worthless, should be 
taken off immediately. It was a mistake to keep on Mr. Miles, 
who really bowled creditably according to his lights, when it 
was made manifest that his best head balls might be hit up in 
the air with impunity. If any one hoped to see a repetition of 
the form showed by the Oxford batsman against Grundy and 
Wootton he was soon undeceived. Mr. Absolom and Mr. Brune 
are straight bowlers, but they are not more straight, and they are 
considerably easier, than the two Nottingham professionals. Yet 
Mr. Absolom and Mr. Brune fairly beat the Oxford Eleven, who 
could only obtain 88 against them. And the innings was not 
only short, but it was tame and spiritless from beginning to end. 
‘There was no life or vigour in the batting. ‘The hard hitters tried 
to play steadily, and were of course disposed of as all men are who 
desert their own game. The largest scorer, Mr. Pauncefote, who is 
universally acknowledged to be a finished bat, played in a feeble, 
nerveless way, and did not deserve half the 23 which he obtained. 
Mr. Absolom may be a difficult bowler; his friends say so. He 
bowls with his head no doubt, and varies both his pace and his 
pitch. But there appears to be but little break on his bowling, 
and we saw last week how easily a couple of determined bats- 
men hit him all over the ground. ‘The Oxford men, however, 
neither ran out to meet him nor stopped steadily at home. 
‘They attempted a sort of half-forward push, which resulted 
in the ball gently rising in the direction of a gratified point. We 
certainly did not expect to see Mr. Brune credited with so many 
wickets, for he is neither a head bowler nor a diflicult bowler. 
Ne is easy because he is uniformly straight, and one ball is just 
like another. And what more an averagely good batsman can 
desire it would be difficult to say. ‘The second innings of Cam- 
bridge amounted to 236—a tremendous total on a ground like 
Lord’s. Myr. Green and his assistant-runner were responsible 
for §9, and his style of batting deserves unqualified com- 
mendation. Both in defence and in hit he has wonderfully 
improved, being stronger in the former and more certain in the 
latter than we have ever seen him. Mr. Money played a good 
cricketer’s innings of 37, and Mr. Absolom’s 33 were obtained in 
his usual style—the most outlandish in the world. Mr. Kenney 
bowled very finely and with great perseverance nearly all day 
long, and we trust that Mr. Miles’s ill fortune will not pursue him 
elsewhere than on the cricket ground. How the Fates persecuted 
him may be judged from the fact that Mr. Absolom gave four 
pulpable chances off him within five minutes. ‘his part of the 
yume was really a burlesque on cricket, and utterly unworthy 
of the scene and the occasion. ‘The Oxford batting in their 
second innings was neither better nor worse than in their first. 
‘here were some respectable contributions, a little fair hitting, 
and an occasional ten minutes of tolerable defence. But there 
was no attempt to knock off the bowling, and no determined etiort 
to turn defeat into victory. The batting was not thoroughly bad, 
but it was the batting of a beaten Eleven who had no hope. When 
the last wicket fell, g1 runs had been made, and thus Cambridge 
won the match by 1608 runs. 

Oxford was clearly outmatched in batting and fielding. Mr. 


pitches wide of the off stump, breaks back and hits the batsman 
on the funny-bone, he cannot by any peepee be given out 
as “leg before wicket.” A succession of such unprofitable ques- 
tions so vexed the righteous soul of Grundy, that at Jast he 
pee “ Not Out” in contemptuous accents, which were heard 
l over the ground. There is no fear of a wrong decision when 
such a veteran cricketer is the judge, but still bowlers should use 
their own eyes, and should not keep on troubling the umpires 
with absurd appeals. The latter are placed in an unpleasant 
—s and it is not an unheard-of event for an umpire to be 
ullied into a decision by importunate bowlers and vociferous 
wicket-keepers. Nothing of the sort could have happened in the 
present instance ; but with an umpire young at his business, we 
can readily believe that a batsman might be given out on a 
pretext too ridiculous to deserve a moment's consideration. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


4 London concert-season, this spring and summer—that is 
to say since the termination, at the end of March, of Mr. A. 
—— Monday Popular Concerts—has been, on the whole, 
tolerably successful. The vogue for Schubert has increased, and 
the vogue for Schumann has declined—both encouraging signs; 
while equally to be rejoiced at is the manifest interest created by 
the new series of excerpts from Mendelssohn’s portfolio, which, 
twenty years after the death of their composer, his representatives 
have hesitatingly doled out. These, from the “ Reformation 
Symphony” to the “ Cornelius March,” have been everywhere 
warmly received; and we are glad to know that the English 
verdict upon the first-named work is endorsed in Paris, where, at 
the Popular Concerts in the Cirque Napoléon, directed by M. 
Pasdeloup, the “ Reformation Symphony” has been thrice per- 
formed, amid rapturous applause. On the other hand, some of the 
partisans of Schumann have, in the height of their zeal, proved 
anything rather than persuasive advocates. There is not in the 
music of Schumann that vigorous life which can bear up against 
imperfect execution. ‘Thus, his symphonies and overtures have 
invariably failed except under the loving and tender care of Mr. 
Manns, at the Crystal Palace Concerts, where alone they are 
efficiently performed; while in a smaller way certain piano- 
forte players have dealt the eagerly questioned master heavy 
blows, and especially one who, in a series of six soirées entirely 
devoted to Schumann, was chiefly successful in showing that it 
is very difficult to play his music correctly. Schubert, on the 
other hand, well rendered as are his symphonies and overtures at 
the Crystal Palace, or indifferently rendered, as they are else- 
where, invariably charms all hearers. Why? Simply because 
his works abound in that element without which music, however, 
constructed, is little better than the rattling together of dry bones 
—the element of absolute melody. Not that the possession of this 
indispensable quality is the sole merit of Schubert ; far from it. 
But the abundance of original and spontaneous tune with which 
he was naturally endowed places him nearer than any other com- 
oser to the greatest and most gifted masters—the Haydus, 
Mozarts, Beethovens, and Mendelssohns—with whom in other 
respects, as regards invention, he has also much in common. 

But to leave generalization, and to begin with our most impor- 
tant London orchestral concerts—those of the Philharmonic 
Society. The fifty-sixth season has been attended with move 
or less success. ‘Seven concerts out of the customary eight 
have been held, and Mr. W. G. Cusins, if not one whose name 18 
likely to figure in musical history among conductors of renown, 
has at any rate shown more than ordinary capability. He 
manages his orchestra with firmness, and on the whole the 
performances under his guidance are effective. With two 
rehearsals, in lieu of one, he might succeed in doing a great 
deal more; but that seems to be a luxury which the managers 
of the Philharmonic Society either cannot, or wiil not, afford. 
The programme of the first concert presented no novelty except 
Schumann’s Concertstiick in G major, for pianoforte with orches- 
tral accompaniments, the solo part in-which was undertaken by 
his inspired and devoted widow, who threw her whole soul into 
it. Nevertheless, it seemed poor and arid by the side of the two 
movements from Schubert’s unfinished symphony in B minor, 
which opened the concert, and for our first introduction to which 
we are indebted to Mr. George Grove of the Crystal Palace, a 
gentleman whose title to recognition as an “eclectic” is empha- 
tically established by the fact of his art-homage being directed 
with equal earnestness towards Beethoven, Schumann, and Schu- 
bert. ‘These two movements had already been heard during the 
season of 1867, and were relished all the more a second time. 
There was also Mendelssohn’s “ Capriccio Brillante,” in B minor, 
one of the pieces first introduced to London through the advan- 
tageous medium of his own performance, five-and-thirty years 
past, but which Mendelssohn could hardly have played with 
more fire, though he might have played it with more undeviating 


7 Kenney was evidently the best bowler in the two Elevens, and, 
with the assistance of a decent field, Mr. Miles would be 
= certain to obtain wickets. Mr. Reid at the wicket is of course 
> facile princeps, though he was disgusted on the second day, and 
did not take much trouble. Mr. Fellowes has gone off in Soul. 
a ing, but at times he was difficult. He did not bat with half 
3 his usual spirit. We were struck with the frequency, and 
= occasionally with the needlessness, of the questions addressed 
| to the A bowler should know that when a ball 
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accuracy, than Madame Schumann. The overtures were Weber's 
Euryanthe, the opera so little to the taste of Schubert, though so 
greatly to the taste of Weber, and Cherubini’s to Elise, one 
of the French dramatic works of the “ Florentine, whom 
Schumann compared with Dante, of which the orchestral prelude 
only is known, although that is fine enough to create a strong 
desire to form acquaintance with the rest. The other symphony 
was Beethoven's No. 4, in B flat, which, though executed with far 
more spirit than refinement, cast everything else into the shade. 
At the second concert there was also one novelty, or rather quasi- 
novelty, the scena composed by Mendelssohn, in 1846, for the 
barytone singer, rm Phillipps, and first introduced at one 
of the concerts of the Philharmonic Society. This scena (which 
has never been published) was now entrusted to Mr. Santley, for 
whom, could he have heard him, Mendelssohn would have written 
half a dozen others. Mr. Phillipps was a barytone; so is Mr. 
Santley ; but there are barytones and barytones. At the same concert 
we had Haydn’s vigorous symphony in E flat, known as “ Letter 
T.” Haydn stands greatly in need of a Nottebohm, a Thayer or 
a Ritter Von Kéchel, to prepare a chronological and thematic 
catalogue of his works, with as much assiduity as Giuseppe Carpani 
put together the anecdotes and chit-chat that bore reference to 
the artistic career of the “father of the quartet and symphony.” 
It is provoking not to be able to affix anything like precise dates 
to more than one out of one hundred works of a composer so 
marvellously fruitful in production. The rest of the second pro- 
me comprised a selection from Beethoven’s Ruins of Athens 
composed for the opening of a new theatre in Pesth in a 
the picturesque music of which has immortalized a miserable 
“ Fest und Nachspiel” by Kotzebue; the brilliant overture to 
Rossini’s Guillaume Tell—now always a welcome feature at the 
Philharmonic Concerts; and The First Walpurgisnight, in which, 
by making a small poem of Goethe the groundwork of an 
elaborate composition, Mendelssohn fully repaid the flatter- 
a attentions he had received from the poet and philosopher of 
eimar during boyhood and early manhood. Added to all this 
was Hummel’s concerto in A flat, extremely well 
executed by Madlle. Anna Mehlig, who seems much more at her 
ease in Hummel’s music than in that of any other master. 
Nevertheless, the concertos of Hummel, and this, in spite of some 
graceful passages, among the rest, are little better than passage- 
music, wanting in idea and otherwise destitute of interest. They 
are inferior in invention and originality to the best of those of 
Dussek, a composer unaccountably neglected by our pianists, 
although he has acted no insigniticant part in the history of the 
instrument for which he wrote so much. 

At the third concert, notwithstanding other attractions, the 
conspicuous feature was the recently unearthed “ Reformation 
Symphony” of Mendelssohn, about which, having spoken more 
than once, it is unnecessary for us to say more than that it was 
received with the same favour at the Philharmonic Concerts as 
previously elsewhere. Though the andante in G minor was 
taken by Mr. Cusins too fast and the jinale as much too 
slow, the general performance was highly satisfactory, and the 
fresh and piquant allegro vivace, which stands in the place of 

, Was unanimously called for again. The obstinacy with 
which some critics persist in arguing that this noble work should 
have been withheld from publication savours of something like 
vexation at the triumphant overthrow of a pet theory. One 
German critic is reported to have declared that he should 
home and burn his correspondence of thirty years, as if the world 
cared half as much for the whole of his thirty years’ correspon- 
dence as for the smallest scrap of music (or anything else) that 
came from Mendelssohn. Though Mozart’s beautiful symphony in 
E flat, one of the three (the others being the C minor and the 
Jupiter) produced successively and with such wonderful rapidity 
in 1788, was also in the programme, the “ Reformation Sym- 
phony ” stood its ground and vindicated its fair right to be in 
such company. Even the pompous overture, Die Weihe des Hauses, 
composed in 1822 for the “inauguration” of the Josephstiadt 
Theatre at Vienna, a work in which Beethoven—not for the first 
time—administered a severe rebuff to those in the habit of in- 
sinuating that he was no very expert hand at counterpoint, as if 
defying his noisiest detractor to equal it— 


- « - « Nonsi te ruperis, inquit— 


was but a secondary feature. Though admirably executed, the 
* Consecration of the House’’ did not succeed in weakening the 
impression destined to be created by the “ Reformation Symphony,” 
which bore away the honours of the evening. Cherubini’s very 
fine overture to Les deux Journées (another opera our ignorance of 
which in England is by no means creditable) was also given; 
and Mr. Carrodus, a violinist of eminent ability, earned a splendid 
success with Herr Molique’s ingenious and difficult but somewhat 
laboured concerto in A minor. Miss Edith Wynne, too, by her 
singing in the great air from Der Freischiitz, showed that we 
have at any rate one English soprano to whose career we may 
confidently look forward. The fourth concert was made inter- 
esting by the production of a new composition from the pen of 
Mr. John Francis Barnett, who, at the Lirmingham Festival, last 
oe the cantata of Zhe Ancient Mariner, who sometime 
since produced an orchestral symphony at the concerts of the de- 
funct Musical Society of London, and who, among our young 
and promising musicians, strives eagerly with Mr. Arthur S. 
Sullivan for the championship. The new work of Mr. Barnett 
will not materially add to his fame, It is entitled “ Ouverture 


Symphonique”—why, we are unable to guess, since it bears no 
trace of the style we are used to asssociate with the epithet 
“symphonic.” It is an overture in two movements—a slow intro- 
duction and an allegro—very long, but not at all elaborate. Mr. 
Barnett has, we fear, been over praised. He writes with evident 
facility, too great facility, indeed; but what he writes seldom rises 
above a certain fluent commonplace—of which the “ Ouverture 
- ee oo ” (or Symphonic Overture) is a remarkable instance. 

evertheless Mr. Barnett has many warm admirers; and while 
we could find little or nothing in his new overture — 


« « « non omnes eadem mirantur— 


it is only fair to add that it was much applauded. The other 
overture was Weber's Ruler of the Spirits. The symphony was 
Spohr’s No. 2, in D minor, composed for the Philharmonic 
Society, nearly half a century ago, and perhaps, excepting 
his No. 4 (Dre Weihe der ag his best orchestral work. 
The first movement, though a little overdrawn, has many 
charming passages; the andante, scherzo, and finale, are, after 
Spohr’s peculiar manner, perfect. In short this work, by a master 
who stands deservedly very high, is too unfrequently heard, and 
not nearly so popular as it might be if the tuneful themes in which 
it abounds were familiar to the general ear. The other symphony 
was the noble Eroica of Beethoven, originally entitled “‘ Buona- 
parte,” of which the First Napoleon might have enjoyed the dedi- 
cation had he not, to the deep vexation of its composer, assumed 
the Imperial —— But Beethoven, though emperor of musicians, 
was at heart a thorough republican ; and his ideal hero vanished 
when that hero proved to be merelya man “like the rest.” 
The concerto in the same programme was one for piano- 
forte, by Herr Reinecke, conductor of the Gewandhaus con- 
certs at Leipsic, in which we could see nothing when played 
without pretension, but with singular correctness, b Mr. 
Oscar Beringer, one of Herr Reinecke'’s pupils, at the Crystal 
Palace, and which did not sound a bit more interesting, backed 
up by the showy and pretentious but not some: Ned correct playing 
of err Alfred Jaell—the ing to a certain 
imaginative director) of the Musical Union, and therefore of the 
world, until Herr Lubeck, supplants Herr Jaell, and Herr Rubin- 
stein, Herr Lubeck. At the fifth concert the audience were 
introduced to the “ SwissConcerto,” in C major, for violoncello, 
of Bernhard Romberg, one of two brothers who, contem- 
poraries with Beethoven, manufactured between them, in every 
shape, almost as much music as Beethoven himself—with this 
difference, that, while everything by Beethoven is sought after 
and preserved, almost everything by the Rombergs is consigned 
to oblivion. The “Swiss Concerto” is effete twaddle; but its 
performance by Signor Piatti was nothing short of perfection. An 
unknown pianist made his appearance at this concert, heralded 
by a preliminary flourish which his reading of Mendelssohn's 
Andante e Rondo Capriccioso and a trivial composition of 
his own in no respect justified. Signor Rendano, a mere 
boy, had, “ both as pianist and composer, made a great impres- 
sion in Paris.” He made no impression, however, in Hanover 
Square, his talent, even for a boy, hardly soaring above medio- 
crity. The symphonies were thoven's No, 2, in D, and 
Mendelssobn’s in A minor (the “Scotch”’), about which familiar 
works it is enough to say that the first was well played from end to 
end, while the last (more particularly in the scherzo) was not 
so fortunate. The overtures were M. Gounod’s to his opera 
La Nonne Sanglante, fit prelude to an opera which is as empty 
and feeble as it is full of pretension, and Mozart’s imperishable 
prelude to the imperishable Zauberfléte. 

At the succeeding concert a “ lion” roared, and roared so loudly 
that the judicious felt by no means moved to say, “ Let him roar 
again.” But the injudicious (the majorit ) were of a different 
mind, and roared as loudly at the “ lion” as the “lion” had roared at 
them. The “lion” was Herr Rubinstein, who first played Schu- 
mann’s pianoforte concertoin A minor. We were surprised to hear 
so many of those who, a year since, had —— the splendid 
performance of this concerto by Madame Schumann, applaud with 
no less ardour such a performance as that of Herr Kubinstein— 
an exhibition from first to last of the peculiarities of the player, 
and in no instance a faithful interpretation of the composer. 
This, however, we should not so much have minded. Schu- 
mann, with his affected hatred of the “ Philistines,” laid 
himself open to the charge of being a confederate of the worst of 
the “ Philistines,” by his encomiums of Liszt and his praises of 
men who were scarcely half musicians. And so in a measure he 
deserved to be worri But when Herr Rubinstein made mince- 
meat of Handel, the giant who, last week, forced all England to 
do him homage, it was less endurable. An unpretending chamber- 
piece, an air with variations from the suite in D minor (the fugue 
and the other movements were omitted), was used by this “virtuoso” 
as a means of egotistical display almost without precedent. 
Herr Rubinstein was everywhere, Handel nowhere; and the 
manner in which the last movement was pounced upon can 
only be likened to the spring of some wild animal at its prey. It 
was positively comical—but hardly more so than the clamour 
that ensued, and induced Herr Rubinstein to give the lively 
quick march from Beethoven’s Ruins of Athens, ginning very 
softly, gradually increasing till an obstreperous “ fortissimo’’ was 
attained, and then lapsing as ually back into a ‘‘ pianissimo 
so fine as to be scarcely audible—one of his most admired tours de 
force, though at the best a trick. What makes matters worse 
is that Herr Rubinstein’s powers are so exceptional that he 
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might be one of the most eloquent and influential advocates, 
instead of one of the enemies, of legitimate art. The rest of the 
programme— comets the symphony in D of Mozart (the one 
with a minuet), Mr, Lucas’s overture to his unpublished opera, 
Rosenwald, the Trumpet Overture of Mendelssohn (not the least 
precious of our recent acquisitions), the singing of Madlle. Tietjens, 
in the same composer's dramatic scena, “ Infelice,” of which she 
gave the original Philharmonic version, and even the colossal C 
minor symphony of Beethoven—was more or less drowned in the 
roar of the “ lion,” which will be remembered as the distinctive 
feature of the sixth Philharmonic Concert a.p. 1868. 

The seventh concert brought back music and repose. The 
Philharmonic audience was once again itself. There was no 
“lion.” The concert began with an excellent performance of 
Mendelssohn’s overture to A Midsummer Night's Dream, and 
ended with one no less excellent of Spohr’s overture to the opera 
of Jessonda. Mendelssohn's overture is the astonishing creation 
of a boy, that of Spohr the matured work of a man. Both are 
masterpieces, though in listening to the two at the same concert 
we cannot fail to see how far more imaginative was the boy than 
the man. There was only one symphony; but this was the 
“ Pastoral” of Beethoven, the pastoral of pastorals, a work with 
genius imprinted on every phrase. As an atonement for the loss 
of a symphony, we had two concertos, the first of which, for 
violin, composed and performed by M. Besekirsky, who comes 
to us with a high reputation from Moscow, created no 
very marked impression. Nor were we able to detect anything 
extraordinary either in the composition or in the performance. 
There was a great deal of double stopping, and there were a great 
many octaves—but little of real music, no beauty of tone, no 
charm of style, and by no means a uniformly correct execution. 
The other concerto was a very dilferent affair. The fourth of six 
for piauoforte (two of which remain unpublished), composed by 
Protessor Sterndale Bennett, the concerto in F minor is a true 
masterpiece. It has found very many admirers in consequence of 
the especial attraction of its middle movement—a barcarole of 
undeniable grace and beauty ; but the opening movement and the 
Jinale axe quite equal to the other. ‘The work, in short, is an 
“organic whole,” and one of the few productions of real genius 
and mastery that can be placed to the account of English musi- 
cians, among whom Professor Bennett stands, and has long stood, 
pre-eminent. Had this concerto been written by Mendelssohn 
(and Mendelssohn would not have disdained to own it), every 

ianist, foreign and native, able to cope with its difficulties, would 

ave made it a stock piece; but Professor Bennett is an 
Englishman, and, notwithstanding the reputation he has won 
abroad, there ave few who believe in English musicians. It is not 
the less true, however, that no living composer has produced any 
concerto to be compared with this, or with other such works from 
the same pen. It was assigned to Madame Arabella Goddard, 
who had often played it previously, and who, notwithstanding her 
known predilection for the universally recognised masters, has 
found time and inclination to make herself mistress of the con- 
certos of her distinguished countryman. She has played them all 
at different periods, but never one of them with more enthusiasm, 
in greater perfection, or with more brilliant success than the con- 
certo in F minor on the occasion under notice. The pianoforte 
compositions of Professor Bennett are so seldom heard in public, 
and their high merits are so incontestable, that it is agreeable 
to find an executant with the rare qualifications which Madame 
— brings to her task, interesting herself seriously about 
them. 

We may as well state, as it will be some time before we again 
speak of the Philharmonic Society, that at the eighth and last 
concert of the present season a new overture composed expressly 
by Mr. Benedict is to be performed; besides the violin concerto 
ot Herr Max Bruch, which Herr Joachim has been playing in 
Germany with great success (confided* to the experienced hands 
of Uerr Ludwig Straus), Mendelssohn’s second pianoforte con- 
certo (by Herr Lubeck), symphonies by Haydn (in D) and 
Beethoven (No. 8), and Auber’s sparkling Exhibition Overture. 
Thus a season which has been marked by not a few attractions 
will terminate with a concert in which novelty and interest are 
combined. Shortly afterwards, we understand, the Philharmonic 
Divectors intend giving what they term “a complimentary con- 
cert,” in St. James’s Hull. 


REVIEWS. 


KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA.* 


Me. KINGLAKE has just published the second instalment 
* of his great work on the invasion of the Crimea. The 
first two volumes, which came out five years ago, traced the origin 
and progress of the Expedition down to the moment when the 
allied armies halted victorious on the summit of the hills which 
bound the valley of the Alma to the south. The third and fourth 
volumes, which have now appeared, carry on the narrative of the 
allied operations to the conclusion of the battle of Balaclava. The 
battle of the Alma was won on the zoth of September, 1854, 
that of Balaclava was fought on the 25th of October of the same 


* The Invasion of the Crimea; its Origin, and an Account of its Progress 
down to the Death of Lord Haglan, By Alexander William Kinglake, 
Vols, LIL. and AV. dinburgh and : William Blackwood & Sons. 


j himself to the idea of attacking it. 


year. Thus Mr. Kinglake devotes two volumes and the labour of 
five years to the incidents of little more than one month. This 
sufficient guarantee of his desire to elucidate carefully all the de- 
tails of the campaign is moreover confirmed by the evidences of 
research and of careful compilation of authorities which abound 
in the two volumes now belore us. Whatever opinion may be 
formed of some of the author’s deductions, no one can hesitate 
to allow that he has clearly devoted the utmost patience to the 
sifting of a mass of materials by which a less laborious or clear- 
sighted writer would have been confused, if not overwhelmed. 
The polished diction and burnished style which first made their 
author famous are still maintained in these volumes; and were 
the interest of the subject even less momentous, they would be 
eagerly read as specimens of a literary production of consummate 


On the evening of the battle of the Alma, the French and 
British armies halted on the heights which they had won. Lord 
Raglan desired to press the re ing Russian army with a vigorous 

ursuit, but the French commander opposed such an undertaking. 
Te stated as his reason that his men had thrown down their kuap- 
sacks at the commencement of the action, and at its close were tuo 
far removed from them to be able to advance. Next day again, 
though Lord Raglan desired to push forward at once and seize by 
a coup de main the north side of Sebastopol and the fortifications 
which guarded it, Marshal St. Arnaud vetoed such a movement 
by the assertion that ‘his troops were tired, and that it could not 
be done.” Aguin Lord Raglan pressed upon Marshal St. Arnaud 
the necessity of a rapid advance, and again the leader of the French 
opposed it. He had by this time ascertained “ that the Russians 
bad thrown up strong earthworks on the banks of the Belbec, and 
though he did not doubt that the allies could force them, as they 
had the works on the Alma, they could not afford the loss 
that would be entailed.” This occurred on the 21st of Sep- 
tember, the day succeeding the battle of the Alma. On this 
day the English army was ready to advance; the French general 
was unwilling tomove. Yet on the 22nd Marshal St. Aruaud 
writes :—“ The English are not yet ready, and I am kept back. 
What slowness in our movements! War can hardly 
be carried on in this way. The weather is admirable, and 
Iam not profiting by it. I rage.” How can this apparent 
inconsistency in the ideas of Marshal St. Arnaud be accounted for? 
Mr. Kinglake does account for it, and very clearly. When the 
expedition to the Crimea was undertaken, and it was decided that 
the allied forces should land to the north of Sebastopol, it was 
anticipated that they would move directly against the fortress, 
and assail its northern front. After the victory of the Alma, 
fortune seemed to beckon the allies forward to fulfil this idea; 
but, as we have seen, the leader of the French army demurred. 
Mr. Kinglake attributes his refusal in part to the etlects of 
the mortal malady which was already preying upon St. Arnaud, 
and which made him feel reluctant to engage in an e i 
in which he personally must bear much responsibility, and his 
troops in all probability would suffer severe loss. This may 
have been partly the case. Yet it must be remembered that 
the allies, after the battle of the Alma, had but little or no 
information of the operations of the Russian army, and could 
only argue on what was likely to guide the movements of Prince 
Mentschikoff. And in all human probability it was likely that 
the leader of an army defeated within a few miles of a tnendly 
fortress would retreat within its lines, and there take up an 
entrenched position, supported by the fire of heavy artillery. It 
is well known now that, if the allies had advanced directly 
after the Alma against the north side of Sebastopol, they would 
have captured it, but this could not be known at the time in the 
allied camp. It was much more probable that the general who 
stood on the defensive on the Alma would have prepared a 
strong haven of refuge, in case of defeat, in the north side of 
Sebastopol, and would have thither withdrawn, and there held 
his whole force. As the publication of General Todleben’s 
work clearly showed to the world some years afterwards, Prince 
Mentschikotf did not do this; but, accerding to such lights 
as the allied generals had, it was extremely probable that 
he would do so. Marshal St. Arnaud may be pardoned for 
a certain reluctance to advance against an entrenched position 
held, as he doubtless supposed, by the whole Russian army. 
Yet before ever setting foot in the Crimea he should have 
foreseen that, in the event of a defeat on the Alma, the Russians 
would retreat into the north side, and he should have nerved 
Lord Raglan was 
more just in his calculations; but his views were unsupported, 
and were even in opposition to those held by high authorities 
in the English camp. ‘he disinclination of St. Arnaud to advance 
against Sebastopol seemed to threaten a paralysis of the whole 
expedition. ‘To avoid such a calamity Lord Raglan entertained a 
conditional proposition. His plan was that the 'rench and English 
armies should, in case of the continued refusal of St. Arnaud to 
advance against the Severnaya or north side of Sebastopol, bear 
away from the direct road against that part of the fortress by @ 
flank march, turn the roadstead of Sebastopol, and suddenly 
appear against the southern fortitications, which they might almost 
hope to surprise. This was, without doubt, a most hazardous 
movement; but if St. Arnaud refused to attack the north side, 
there was no other resource, unless indeed the whole enterprise 
was to be abandoned. ‘Ihis conditional proposition the French 
seem to have been inclined to adopt, and they would have been 
ready to move on the second day after the battle, when Marshal 
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St. Arnaud wrote the remarks regarding the tardiness of the British 
which we have above pave. ‘his tardiness should not, how- 
ever, have been censured by Marshal St. Arnaud, for it was due 
to his own reluctance to carry out the preconceived purpose of 
the campaign. This may easily be seen. On the morning of the 
21st, Lord lan was anxious to advance directly against the 
north side, and the English army could then have moved, leaving 
a detachment to take care of the sick and wounded, and place these 
on board ship. As soon, however, as, in consequence of St. 
Armaud’s objection to attacking the north side, a flank march 
round the Sebastopol roadstead became possible, affairs were 
altered. The departure of the main allied army from the direct 
road to the Severnaya would expose the sick and wounded to 
attack from the garrison of Sebastopol. A detachment alone 
would be insufficient to guard them, and it was necessary to cover 
them with the main armies until they were placed on buard ship. 
The I'rench had fewer wounded than the English. In the battle, 
too, they had fought nearer to the sea, and, consequently, the 
distance over which their wounded had to be carried was much 
less than that over which ours must be conveyed. On the 21st 
all the I’'rench wounded were got safely on board ship and the 
French army was ready to move. It was not till the evening of 
the 22nd that the English wounded were all in the vessels, and 
the army, consequently, could not leave the banks of the Alma 
until the following morning. Had the French general been willing 
to adhere to the preconceived idea of a direct advance on the Sever- 
paya, both armies might have moved forward together on the 
morning of the 21st, leaving detachments to embark the wounded. 

On the morning of the 23rd the allied armies advanced, and 
moved southwards straight towards Sebastopol. That evening 
they bivouacked on the banks of the Katcha, and the English 
cavalry under Lord Lucan was pushed forward to the Belbec. 
The French marched on the right of the line, next to the sea ; the 
English on the left, inland. On the morning of the 24th the 
allied forces were again about to advance. Lord Raglan apparently 
still hoped that St. Arnaud’s reluctance to attack the northern 
forts would be overcome. He was destined to be disappointed. 
While the troops were getling ready he received a message from 
the French headquarters to request that the march might be de- 
ferred for some hours. The Russian earthwork which commanded 
the mouth of the Belbec with two guns was the cause of this 
request. ‘The English commander could not but accede, as the 
obstacle lay on the line of the French advance. No definite de- 
‘cision appears to have been arrived at as to whether the pant 
flank march should be adopted or not, and about ten o'clock the 
two armies again moved forward towards the Severnaya, and that 
evening bivouacked on the Belbec. The same evening Lord Car- 
digan reconnoitred a road towards Sebastopol leading from the 
English front, and reported it impracticable. Whether this recon- 
naissance had any bearing on the movements of the following day 
Mr. Kinglake does not state. It would, however, seem natural 
that Lord Raglan should, on finding his nearest line to the 
Severnaya impassable, view the idea of a march round the road- 
stead of Sebastopol with greater favour. 

The north side of Sebastopol had been strengthened as well as 
time would allow, after the battle of the Alma, under the directions 
of the celebrated General Todleben. Its fortifications consisted 
of a star fort, connected with two flanking batteries by trenches, 
and on the morning of the 25th there were twenty-nine guns 
available against an attack from the north. On the evening of 
the 24th, when the allied armies were lying on the Belbee, 
Lord Kaglan paid a visit to the French headquarters. He for the 
last time proposed to St. Arnaud to assault the fortifications of the 
Severnaya. St. Arnaud, who was very ill, declined. The flank 
march proposed by Lord Raglan was agreed upon. 

This daring movement has been much commented upon. In its 
defence it has been argued that there was no harbour for an allied 
base of operations on the north of Sebastopol, and that it was ne- 
cessary to obtain one; that the Russians expected an attack against 
the Severnaya, and would be surprised and found unprepared on the 
south side, and that the Russian field army was too much demo- 
Talized to be able to issue from the fortress and attack the allies 
during the movement. Yet if the Russian army was too much 
demoralized to come out from under the cover of heavy guns, and 
fall on the flank of an army trailing heavily through mountain and 
forest ronds, the same army could hardly have made a serious 
defence against an assault. On the other hand, the allies, by 
quitting the north of Sebastopol for the south, sacrificed the power 
which they had hitherto held of grasping the main road from 
pees to Simpheropol, and of cutting the communication be- 
tween the fortress and the interior of Russia, while they exposed 
themselves to a most formidable attack during a most difficult and 
delicate operation. Still, the mysterious though incomplete 
defences of the Severnaya had struck such awe that it was 
determined to risk all the dangef, sacrifice the advantages of 
the northern position, and make the flank march. 

Blind ignorance of the Russian movements reigned in the allied 
camp. On the morning of the 25th of September the flank 
march was commenced. The Fourth Division and 4th Light 
Dragoons, under General Cathcart, were left on the Belbec to 
cover the removal of the sick to the Katcha. Lord Raglan, 
with the remainder of the English army, which was to be fol- 
lowed by the French, determined to wheel to his left, move round 
the head of the Sebastopol roadstead, and strike the main road 
between ae and Simpheropol at a point known as Mac- 
kenzie’s Farm. rd Lucan, with the cavalry, supported by a 
battalion of rifles, was to feel the way for the English main body. 


There was a woodland road shown on the maps as leading to 
Mackenzie’s Farm ; along this the cavalry and artillery were 
to move, while the infantry, guided the com were 
to make their way through the forest om the right of the 
cavalry. Lord Lucan’s column turned off too soon to the right, 
and was forced to find its way through the forest in the same 
manner as the infantry. Maude’s troop of Morse Artillery alone 
got on the right road. Lord Raglan, after having from the 
rising ground near the head of the roadstead reconnoitred 
Sebastopol, made for the line of march of the cavalry, and 
joined with his escort Maude’s troop, which was moving alone 
on Mackenzie’s Farm, at some distance to the left of Lord 
Lucan’s column. Lord Raglan believed that Lord Lucan’s 
column was in front of Maude’s troop, which, on account of 
the error, was moving without any advanced guard. As the 
edge of the forest was approached, General Airey rode forward, 
and suddenly at Mackenzie’s Farm came upon a body of Rus- 
sian infantry which formed the rear of Priace Ment- 
schikoff’s army, which had been moved, on the 24th and 
morning of the 25th, out of Sebastopol towards Baktchi-Serai. 
Both sides were mutually surprised, but the coolness of Lord 
Raylan and of his staff ainte Russians believe that a much 
larger English force was at hand. Lord Raglan’s escort quickly 
came up; Lord Lucan, apprised of the emergency, quickly brought 
his cavalry ; and Lawrence's riflemen were soon pushed forward. 
The Russians, who might have attacked Maude’s troop and the 
staff, where they must have been helplessly mowed down by 
infantry fire, took to their heels and fled in the direction of 
Baktchi-Serai. The English cavalry pursued, and took a few 

risoners and a baggage tran. This was the skirmish of Mac- 

enzie’s Farm, brought on by the accidental collision of the 
foremost British and rearmost Russian troops. Both armies were 
at the same time engaged in a hazardous flank march, but neither 
seems to have divined the operation being conducted by the other. 

‘This was the only occasion on which shots were fired during 
the flank march. Lord Raglan soon recalled his cavalry from the 
pursuit, and the English army moved down into the valley of the 
I'chernaya, where it halted for the night near the Traktir bridge. 
The French the same evening halted at Mackenzie’s Farm. In 
the course of the night Lord Raglan, by means of two officers, 
made known to the English admirals his success so far in the 
flank march, and his determination to on and seize Bala- 
clava. On the morning of the 26th the march was resumed, and 
after a few shots had been fired from the antiquated castle of 
the place, Balaclava surrendered to the British. Almost at the 
same time an English vessel glided into the harbour. A safe 
base of operations was gained, and the communication with the 
fleet, which by reason of the flank march had necessarily been 
severed, was restored. 

The next day the French arrived, and there seemed a p' 
of dispute between the allied armies, for the French held that 
Balaclava should belong to the allies, not to the English alone. 
By this time Marshal St. Arnaud had become so ill that he had 
had to resign the command of the French army into the hands of 
Canrobert. By agreement between this general and Lord Raglan 
it was arranged that the English should hold Balaclava aud take 
the right of the allied line, and that the French should take the 
left of the line and draw their supplies from Kamiesh and Kazatch 
bays. By this ar ment, to the English fell the most important 
and laborious position. ‘The left flank of the allied line, where 
the French would stand in fronting the south side of Sebastopol, 
was covered by the sea; but the right, where the English position 
was to be, was exposed to the attack of the Russian field army. 
But at this time Balaclava was considered the best port in the 
Crimea, and doubts were entertained of the capabilities of Kamiesh 
and Kazatch bays. It was also at this period supposed that the 
Russian field army was in Sebastopol, though how the English 
cavalry could, after the affair at Mackenzie's Farm, have not per- 
ceived that Prince Mentschikoff’s whole army was on the road to 
Baktchi-Serai is most unaccountable. The pursuit took place in dry 
weather, and in broad daylight. The cavalry halted on the top of 
some rising ground, whence the dust raised by Mentschiloff's 
columns alone should have shown that a large force was moviug 
along the Simpheropol road. Cathcart brought his division from 
the Belbec to the Tchernaya, and on the 26th carried it into the 
plateau between Balaclava and Sebastopel. The whole of the 
allied army was then on the southern side of Sebastopol. 

We have now traced the active field operations of the allies 
in the Crimea. After the occupation of Balaclava the cam- 
paign gradually merged into a war of spades and pickaxes, and 
the battles which were fought were to cover the siege operations, 
and prevent their interruption. It is impossible to read so far in 
the history of the invasion of Crim Tartary without being forcibly 
struck with the truth of the old adage, that in war much more is 
lost by timidity than by temerity. d the allies moved directly 
upon the northern side of Sebastopol it is well known now that 
the place could not have withstood an assault, would have 
fallen, and then from that position the Russian fleet could have 
been burnt, and the object of the Expedition achieved. The 
French commander, however, feared the loss which must have 
been sustained in assaulting an entrenched position, and in conse- 


| quence the allies made a movement which, had Prince Mentschi- 


koff’s march out of Sebastopol been deferred for a single day, 
would have been probably fatal to their armies. 
(To be continued.) 
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JERVIS'S IRELAND UNDER BRITISH RULE.* 
‘P\HIS book improves as it goes on, and some parts of it may be 
T read with a Sootele degree of interest. But it labours whe 
the incurable defects of all books which are written to meet a cry. 
Everybody is thinking and talking about Ireland, and so Colonel 
Jervis writes a book about Ireland, as he once before wrote a book 
about the Ionian Islands. But we will say thus much for Colonel 
Jervis, that, having determined to write a book, he set about his 
task in a different way from most of those who write books to 
meet cries. He has really worked at his subject, and he has gene- 
rally gone to the right sources for his materials. He is not like 
some other members of Parliament, who seem to think an age of 
three hundred years a most venerable antiquity, and that, as 
nothing can be known, so anything may be said, about a time so 
long ago as that of Henry the Second. Colonel Jervis has really 
sapped away with most praiseworthy diligence at the original 
authorities. This is a great deal, but itis not all. Itisa great 
thing fur a man to know that he ought to go to original authori- 
ties, but a man does not learn how to use original authorities the 
first moment he begins to consult them. There is all the difference 
in the world between the books which a man lives with and the 
books which he only refers to. The most learned man will 
have to deal with both classes. The most thorough master of his 
subject will often have to make use of books which he has not 
read through, and whose leaves he turns over for the first time. 
And the different relations in which he stands to these books, and 
to the books which really form his daily bread, will no doubt be 
plain enough in his 7 of dealing with and referring to the two 
classes respectively. But an inexperienced writer has no daily 
bread ; all his books are new to him. This is what makes prize 
essays so amusing. There are such evident signs of triumph at 
having made the acquaintance of the most obvious writers on the 
subject set for the prize. But in a prize essayist this is simply 
amusing; it is the natural result of the age of the writer, and it is 
consistent with the brightest promises for the future. But what 
is amusing in an undergraduate or a B.A. is a little wearisome 
in a Colonel and member of Parliament. Study undertaken 
| a for the nonce, purely in order to write a book, always 

as a wearisome effect. Colonel Jervis has worked hard to 
get up his story, and he pours out his references on us without 
mercy. Sometimes his references really are references; some- 
times they are not. The most robust scholar may shrink from 
attempting to verify a fact for which Colonel Jervis sends him 
to “ Rot. Canc. Hib. Antiq.” without any further guidance. To 
be sent even to “ Rymer’s Foedera” and “the Four Masters 
edited by O’Donovan,” may put a man a little out of temper 
when he thinks how easy it would have been to add chapter 
and verse. Not that Colonel Jervis never adds chapter and 
verse; very often he does, but very often he does not; he 
goes on no principle in the matter. The scholar may make 
something of “ Girald. Camb. Hib. Expug. cap. 2.” But 
would it not have been a kindness to the general reader to 
trot out the most amusing of all writers about Ireland or about 
anything else in a little more intelligible shape? Itis a wise 
way for an author always to give a little account of his sources, 
and of their respective values. Nothing helps better to clearness 
and to making a book really understood. And it is wonderful how 
much may be done in this way in a very small space. 

The result of research by one seemingly not much used to re- 
search is often to make the story alittle heavy. Such a student 
commonly misses both of the two ways in which research may be 
made really available. The story may be told in full detail, with 
all its incidents brought out so as to form a vivid picture. Or the 
general summary of the whole may be thrown into a few terse 
and emphatic sentences, which the reader may carry off word for 
word. Irish history may be effectively treated either way. One 
may take Giraldus and Mr. Froude as examples on the one side 
and Mr. Goldwin Smith on the other. But Colonel Jervis breaks 
down between the two stools. His story is not detailed enough, 
nor vivid enough, to be interesting as a story, nor has he the con- 
densed power which is needed for the other mode of treatment. 
Medizeval Irish history, after the first romance of the Conquest 
has gone by, is a subject which it needs great skill to make in- 
teresting or even intelligible. We know not why it is so, but there 
is an inherent puzzledom about Irish matters, which is shared 
in a lesser degree by Scotch and Welsh matters. Perhaps it is 
because they are all matters which come so near to us without 
being exactly our own. We do not understand them naturally, 
like our own affairs, and we do not feel called on to get them up 
as we do those of remote parts of the world. Ireland and 
Abyssinia have just now been dividing public attention, but we 
have no doubt that the general reader knows the geography of 
Abyssinia much better than he knows the geography of Ireland. 
This feeling of confusion, of not knowing exactly where one is or 
whom one is reading about, becomes very strong in the Irish his- 
tory of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. Between 
the endless feuds of the “ Anglo-Irish ” and the “ mere Irish ” we 
get to that pitch that the coming of Edward Bruce or of Lambert 
Simnel is decidedly a relief. It needs a very skilful historian to 
throw any life or interest into the subject. We cannot say that 
Colonel Jervis has done much in this way. His efforts are in 
every way ana ; but he found the subject a dull one, and 
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he has left it much as he found it. 


* Ireland under British Rule. By Lieut-Colonel H. J. W. Jervis, R.A., 
M.P. London: Chapman & Hall. 1868. 


Here, for instance, is a specimen of the way in which Colonel 
Jervis tells his story at a point where Ireland becomes for a moment 
closely connected with the general stream of English history, 
Richard the Second goes to Ireland in 1399, “ taking with him 
Heury, son of the Duke of Lancaster.” No Duke of Lancaster hag 
been spoken of before, and the general reader may fairly be puzzled 
as to the person intended. The chances are distinctly against his 
seeing that the Henry spoken of is he who was afterwards Ki 
Henry the Fifth. The student may be ome if he looks to see 
in what month of 1 399 John of Gaunt died, 80 as to be quite sure 
who was Duke of Lancaster at that particular moment. A vy 
servile lawyer might even doubt Henry of Bolingbroke’s right to 
be called Duke of Lancaster, which King Richard at an 
denied. It is probably in this spirit that the editor of the Th 
et Mort still calls him Duke of Hereford. Presently Colonel 
Jervis tells us that “ Mac-Murrough was saved without the assist- 
ance of his woods ; for the Duke of Lancaster landed in England, 
and Irish, as well as Anglo-Irish, were once more left to their 
fastnesses and their feuds.” Will every reader see that this means 
that Henry of Bolingbroke landed at Ravenspur, that Richard 
went back to England to look after his Crown, and that the lish 
were therefore again left to themselves? And, when we read in 
a note that “the future Henry V. and the son of the Duke of 
Gloucester were placed for safety by Richard in the castle of Trim,” 
will every reader see that “the ieee Henry V.” is the same as 
“ Henry, son of the Duke of Lancaster” spoken of just before? 
This way of writing is not the way to make a book clear to its 
readers ; but it is the way of writing natural to authors who have 
not got their subject clearly in their own heads. 

As we get on further, Insh history gets a trifle more intelligible 
in itself, and Colonel Jervis gets more intelligible in his way of 
writing it. From the middle of the sixteenth century English- 
men begin to have some general notion what Irish disputes are 
about. The great question in short begins which is just now 
the question of all questions—the question of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland. From this point Colonel Jervis improves, 
He nowhere shows any special power of any kind; there is 
nothing either profound or picturesque even in the better parts 
of his book; but he gives a consecutive narrative, decently put 
together, fairly clear and written in a moderate spirit, of two or 
three centuries, the Irish events of which are commonly put before 
English readers piecemeal. Colonel Jervis’s account reads flatly 
enough when we come to the times which have been described by 
Lord Macaulay or even by Mr. Froude; but it is something to 
have the whole story in one piece—to be able, if one Pa to 
read at a stretch from Lord Thomas Fitzgerald to Smith O’Brien 
and the Fenians. 

Colonel Jervis goes, with great fairness and some fulness, through 
the whole history of the penal laws, through the short time of 
Trish independence, and the various rebellions and struggles of the 
days of the Union and the Emancipation. But he brings his 
whole story to a lame and impotent conclusion. His impartiality 
and his power of insight break down as soon as he gets within the 
range of quite recent party politics. Lord Russell, and even Sir 
Robert Peel, are not yet removed to the region of past history, 
and a member of Parliament especially is not likely to deal with 
them so calmly as he can deal with Strongbow or even with 
Grattan. And what we do wonder at is that a man who has gone 
through the whole story so carefully as Colonel Jervis certainly 
has done should wind up the whole with a declaration in favour of 
the Protestant Establishment in Ireland. And what, will it be 
supposed, are Colonel Jervis’s grounds? If he were a Protes- 
tant enthusiast who thought it wicked to weaken any possible 
barrier against the Pope, if he were a general ecclesiastical 
enthusiast who thought that something dreadful would happen on 
the alienation of a single farthing of ecclesiastical property, widely 
as we differed from his opinions, we should understand and re- 
spect them. But what is to be said when a man who, as soldier, 
legislator, and historical student, ought to have picked up some 
measure of common sense from some one of his three pursuits, 
flies off on the very smallest and most pettifogging of legal sub- 
tleties? Here is the profound and novel argument with which 
Colonel Jervis winds up his seven centuries’ study of Irish 
history :— 

But then, it is said, the very fact of there being an Established Church in 
Treland, which represents the minority of the people of that country, 1s a 
heartburning to the great majority of its inhabitants, But Ireland is not a 
separate country; on the contrary, by the Act of Union the Established 
Church of Ireland became incorporated with the Established Church of 
England, in the same manner as the people of Ireland, Roman Catholics as 
well as Protestants of all denominations, became incorporated with the 
people of England and Scotland as citizens of one common —. To 
abolish the Established Church in Ireland is simply to repeal the Act of 
Union, for it is there laid down clearly and distinetly that it be the fifth 
Article of the Union, that the Churches of England and Ireland, as now by 
law established, be united into one Protestant Episcopal Church, to be called 
the United Church of England and Ireland ; and that the doctrine, be re | 
discipline, and government of the said United Church shall be, and sha 
remain in full force for ever, as the same are now by law established for the 
Church of England ; and that the continuance and preservation of the said 
United Church as the Established Church of England and Ireland shall be 
deemed and taken to be an essential aud fundamental part of the Union; 
and that in the like manner the doctrine, wens, Gesigtins, and govern- 
ment of the Church of Scotland shall remain and — as the same 
are now established by law, and by the Acts for union of the two 
kingdoms of England and Scotland. 

Cannot Parliament do what i plonore at any time? Can one 
Parliament hang an eternal burden round the necks of all future 
Parliaments ? not the whole thing a question of what is just 
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and expedient, not a question of the terms of the Treaty of | was far—no man could be further—from being one of those, with 
Union? And what analogy can Colonel Jervis find between the | whom his age was so familiar, who, to use Goldsmith’s touchin 
Established Church of Scotland, the Church established by the | words, “pressing foremost in the lists of fame, and worthy o 
will of the people, the Church whose existence is a — of | better times; schooled by continued adversity into an hatred of 
independence of England and, in some sort, of victory over Eng- | their kind, flying from thought to drunkenness, yielding to the 
land, and the Established Church of Ireland—the Church esta- | united pressure of labour, penury, and sorrow, sink unheeded, 
blished against the will of the people, whose existence is, and ever | without one friend to drop a tear on their unattended obsequies, 
must be, a badge of ancient conquest and ancient wrong? But | and are indebted to charity for a grave.” Friends, patrons, popu- 
mark what follows :— larit’ , wealth—all in turn were his, in addition to the ardent 
The Roman Catholics throughout the British Empire possess the utmost | ®mbition and restless activity which to so many of his contempo- 
freedom of worship. ‘The mass of the people of that empire consider that | raries brought only disappointment and disregard. But all 
the Church as by law established should be the State Church. The de- | vanished as they had come, because he sought fame through 
of te fae place | notoriety, and notoriety throtgh whatever means lay readies at 
= P ; it his hand. He speculated as a politician and a poet no less than 
tend to promote the real happiness of the people of Ireland? In England fon om all-arms ; od bis 


Roman Catholics, Wesleyans, Independents, Baptists, Quakers, are free, and 
every path in life is as open to them as those who are brought up in the | last-named capacity, so he outlived the best of his gains in the 
doctrines of the Church of England. Is there any difference in that portion | other two. hen the storm of the Revolution arrived to which 


of the empire called Ireland ? he had so long acted on peed, he was nearly crushed under the 
By “tie British Empire” Colonel Jervis doubtless means the | hurricane which he helped to evoke. As a dramatist, 
United Kingdom ; as we suspect that a majority of “the people of | he justly appreciated the circumstances of his furore when 
the British Empire ” would ™ found to be worshippers of Brahma. | he observed that, if there was one thing “ madder” than his best 
But what does he mean by saying that the mass of the people of | comedy, it was its success. THis early plays belong to the least 
the United Kingdom “consider that the Church as by lawestablished | to be regretted of obsolete schools. His opera of Yarare, which 
ought to be the State Church ?” Does he mean that there ought | was intended to effect the impossible and rationalize librettos, 
to be only one Established Church throughout the United King- | neither achieved this result nor permanently established its 
dom? Let our Scotch friends look out lest Colonel Jervis should | own reputation. His Figaro trilogy, besides being glaringly 
come and set up “black Prelacy” among them. ‘Is there any | deficient in the unity of design which the author affected to 
difference in that portion of the empire called Ireland?” That | claim for it, exhibits in each ot its parts serious defects, coun- 
is to say, “Is there any difference between the position of an | terbalanced neither by the brilliancy of its epigrams nor by the 
English Dissenter and that of an Irish Papist?” Much every | originality of its one character—Figaro himself. The same Figuro 
way. An English Dissenter may object to ali ecclesiastical | appears to still better effect in the Mémoires in which Beau- 
establishments, but he cannot say that this particular establish- | marchais commented for the benefit of an appreciative public 
ment is a wrong or an insult to him. He cannot say that the | upon the difficulties of his career. He was never more triumphant 
faith of Independents or Quakers or Baptists is the old faith | than when his case was doubtful; of his three great suits the 
of the mass of Englishmen, and that the Established Church | first, from which be could by no possibility come forth with clean 
was set up in the teeth of their wishes by the force of an alien | hands, made him ics a time the darling of society. “ The man,” 
power. ‘lhis is not true even in Wales, where Dissenters have the | says the worthy La Harpe, “ has always seemed to me superior to 
majority. Even there they are strictly Dissenters; they or their | the author”; yet both author and man had the advantage of 
forefathers have, as a matter of historical fact, separated from a inting the same individual for the admiration of the world. It 
Church to which they once belonged. But in Ireland the mass | 1s, therefore, to say the least, interesting to meet with an spre- 
of Irishmen have never separated from a Church with which, | tunity of checking ~ ey famous soliloquy by the stubborn 
from its very beginning, they refused to have anything to do, and | comment of facts; and of inquiring whether a very important 
which has always existed solely by the right of the stronger. It | element in the “bizarre” development of his destiny may not 
is all very well to say that Ireland is a ‘“ portion of the empire,” | have consisted in the manner in which his own conduct deter- 
but we know that practically Ireland is, for many purposes, | mined its course. 
a separate country, and that it cannot be treated as it it were} — “There is nothing,” observes one of the characters in the Folle 
simply so many counties of England. Ireland has a feeling | Journée, “like a libel”; and it is with a libel that the narrative 
and an opinion which may fairly be called national, and to that | is concerned of which M.d’Arneth has unearthed the substan- 
feeling and opinion the Protestant Establishment seems the bit- | tiating documents. After obtaining unbounded popularity by his 
terest of insults. Colonel Jervis suggests “ Education” as “the | conduct of the famous Goézman suit, which had resulted in a 
one solution of the problem for remedying the evils of which the | judicial stigma being affixed to both plaintiff and defendant, 
Sa ed of Ireland complain.” “ Education can alone teach man to aumarchais had taken it into his head to perform a ser- 
reconciled to his lot in life.” Colonel Jervis must mean “edu- | vice to King Louis XV. which should render that estimable 
cation” in Mr. Disraeli’s sense. ‘ Education,” in the ordinary | monarch his eternal debtor. He had been warned by his friend, 
sense of the word, will not teach Irishmen or anybody else to | the Police Minister, M. de Sartines, that “Il ne suiflit pas d’étre 
forget the plain facts of history, or to remain insensible to their | blimé, il faut encore étre modeste;” and to carry out the recom- 
abiding practical effects, mendation, the “ citizen” who had contended for the rights 
of the people offered his services to the vilest of royal 
mistresses, Madame Dubarry, undertaking to contrive the sup- 
pression of a terrible libel in course of preparation in London 


BEAUMARCHAIS ON HIS TRAVELS.* 


yas title bestowed by Ritter von Arneth upon the last, and by 
no means the least interesting, instalment of his gatherings 
from the Vienna archives nearly approaches a misnomer. The 
Councillor of State Joseph von Sonnenfels plays only a sub- 
sidiary part in the comedy of intrigue of which the author and 
prototype of Figaro is at once hero and victim. The name of 
Sonnenfels is little known out of Austria, though he is entitled to 
a high place among the philosophic statesmen who shared the ideas, 
without sharing the illusions, of the heroic Emperor Joseph II. To 
him was largely due the inspiration of a series of beneficent and 
liberal enactinents which led to.the emancipation of the peasantry, 
and made possible so much of material prosperity in the most im- 
portant section of the nation as, during a long period of wars and 
misgovernment, it was able to enjoy. But it is not as an eco- 
nomical reformer that Sonnenfels is introduced into the present 
narrative ; he merely appears in order to perform a task which, 
even in the pre-Metternich era of Austria, a thousand other under- 
paid officials would have executed equally well. There is nothing, 
or hardly anything, to justify the attempt at drawing a lel 
between his career and that of Beaumarchais, in which M. d’Ar- 
neth frankly confesses that he has no real right to indulge. 
Accordingly, the circumstance that these two men should at one 
particular point of their lives have come into contact is in itself 
neither curious nor suggestive, except to those minds which find 
food for reflection in the circumstance that Descartes fought in 
the same battle of Prague as Tilly, or that Mr. Anthony Trollope 
was present in the Strangers’ Gallery of Congress at the last vote 
on the impeachment of President Johnson. 

_ The episode of which a full and authentic account is now for 
the first time given to the world is assuredly not the least remark- 
able one in that series of extraordinary adventures, daring in- 
trigues, and causes célébres known as the life of Beaumarchais. 
The tumultuousness of that life is indeed unparalleled even in the 
tumultuous annals of French literary biography. Beaumarchais 


Braumiiller. 1863, 


against her fair fame. In this chivalrous undertaking Beau- 
marchais was completely successful; but he missed his reward 
when, on returning from England to Versailles, he found 
Louis XV. on his deathbed. This time the prayers of an afflicted 
nation pone unavailing ; and with the life of her royal protector 
the influence of Madame Dubarry, and the value attaching to a 
service rendered to her reputation, were necessarily things of 
yesterday. Under such circumstances, what could be more fortu- 
nate than that, during his stay in London, Beaumarchais should 
have come upon the track of another libel, more excellent than the 
other, and directed against no less a personage than the Dauphi- 
ness, now Queen Marie Antoinette? M. de Sartines and the 
King, Louis XVI., without hesitation availed themselves of the 

rofiered services of the amateur detective, although as yet the 

tter was only able to state that the libel was to be published 
both at London and Amsterdam, and to name its intended pub- 
lisher (not its author), an Italian Jew, Angelucci, who in England 
went under the pseudonym of Atkinson. Not long after Beaumar- 
chais’ departure to London on his loyal errand, he was further 
gratified by the receipt of a few lines in the royal handwriting, 
accrediting him to his secret mission. This precious document he 
forthwith enclosed in a small capsula of gold, which he hence- 
forth never ceased to wear on his devoted breast. 

Furnished with these credentials, Beaumarchais, according to 
his own account, found no difficulty in inducing Angelucci, for a 
substantial consideration, to burn all the copies of the libel in 
London, and then repaired in the company of the Italian to 
Amsterdam, where the same process was undergone by the re- 
mainder of the copies deposited there. But scarcely had Jew and 
commissioner separated, when the latter obtained information 
that the former had surreptitiously preserved one copy of the fatal 
document. Immediately Beaumarchais started after Angelucci in 
hot pursuit from Aastnties to Nymwegen, and thence up the Rhine 
as thr as Frankfort. Between Frankfort and Nuremberg he over- 
took Angelucci, and after a severe hand-to-hand struggle made 
himself master of the secreted copy. Then in a fit of compassion he 


* Becumarchais und Sonnenfels. Von Alfred Ritter von Arneth. Vienna: 
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let the Jew run, and was about to return to his carriage, when he 
found himself suddenly beset by two robbers, from whom he only 
effected his escape aher a sanguinary fray in which he was 
grievously injured in the hands, while agen but the capsula 
containing the royal letter saved him from a blow aimed at his 
heart. He then regained his carriage, and after reporting the 
event at Nuremberg, and adding the important statement that the 
robbers had addressed one another by the names of Angelucci and 
Atkinson, continued his journey, for reasons of his own, to Vienna. 

Such is Beaumarchais’ own statement of the episode in which 
he had so gallantly held his own, with the aid of Providence aud 
the capsula containing the royal letter. But a very different 
account was given of the transactions of the same folle journée 
by a postillion who had driven the only stranger and his servant 
who were known to have travelled by Beaumarchais’ route. 
According to this witness, the gentleman, after making divers 
strange preparations in the carriage and concluding by taking out 
his razor and a pocket-mirror, had quitted the vehicle and returned 
to it half-on-hour afterwards with his hand wounded and traces 
of blood on his body. In answer to the driver’s inquiries, he 
had merely stated that he had been “ shot,” and at the next 
stage (before Nuremberg) had continued his journey with another 
postillion, 

The conflict between these two accounts was one of the reasons, 
but only the least of the reasons, which were advanced by the 
confidential Minister of the Empress Maria Theresa, the famous 
Kaunitz, to justify the unexpected treatment with which Beau- 
murchais met soon after his arrival at Vienna. He had boldly 
presented himself before the Empress as the bearer of tidings 
affecting “her happiness, her repose, her inmost heart.” Maria 
Theresa, who possessed masculine good sense in addition to feminine 
curiosity, after a preliminary inquiry, accorded the desired audience 
in the presence of one of her councillors. She actually permitted 
him to read the libel to her from beginning to end; and a stranger 
document (a copy is preserved in the Vienna archives, of which 
decency forbids M. d’Arneth to give more than an outline) was 
certainly never recited in court gr cabinet. Its purport was to arouse 
the suspicions of the Spanish Bourbons (who in default of issue 
of Louis XVI. would have succeeded to the French throne), by 
unveiling a pretended conspiracy to obtain for Marie Antoinette 
the heir who could never be hoped for from her royal consort. 
The foulest aspersions upon the l'rench Queen were further enve- 
nomed by references to the pretended intrigues of her Imperial 
mother, and the whole was seasoned by a variety of personal attacks 
which displayed an intimate knowledge with the secret politics of 
the Court of Versailles. To avert the results which must follow 
upon the perusal of the libel in its present full form by Louis XVL, 
Beaumarchais audaciously proposed to the Empress to print a 
copy, omitting the offensive passages, and thus to satisfy him as to 
the reality of the libel, while partially deceiving him as to its 
contents, 

Kaunitz could see in the proposal nothing but evidence of an 
impudent fraud. Beaumarchais was, by his advice, placed under 
arrest, while information of his detention was forwarded to Paris. 
His ever ready pen inundated the Minister with a flood of 
mémoires, to which a stop could only be put by depriving him 
of the use of writing materials. Then he was examined without 
any satisfactory result by Sonnenfels, and it is amusing to find 
that even in Beaumarchais literary vanity was powe:ful enough 
to induce him to propose to his inquisitor an exchange of their 
works, which the Austrian thought it more appropriate to defer 
“under the peculiar circumstances of our present mutual rela- 
tious.” Beaumarchais was unable to exculpate himself from the 
charge to which he seems to have directed his sole attention, that 
he was an impostor even as to his declaration of identity. At last 
the hour of his liberation struck when the courier returned from 
Paris with a request for his release. 

The prompt transmission of this request is itself a circumstance 
not very easy to explain. M. d’Arneth is fain to attribute it to the 
influence of the French Minister of Police, Sartines, who would 
have suffered with his friend Beaumarchais from a bursting of the 
bubble, if bubble it was. At all events, Beaumarchais on his 
return received the sum of 72,000 francs for his expenses in 
buying up the libel and pursuing its intended publisher, the good- 
humoured Louis XVI. never manifesting the slightest desire to 
peruse the document for which he had so liberally paid. Sartines 
ouce more advised the King’s benefactor to hold his peace about 
his adventures; and this time the advice seems to have been scru- 
pulously obeyed. 

If the solution of this mysterious transaction is to be found in 
the conjecture that Beaumarchais invented the libel, invented 
Angelucci-Atkinson, invented robbers, attack, struggle, and escape, 
it will be allowed that this intrigue is hardly surpassed by any 
other in his life or works for calm and audacious originality. To 
secure the favour of two great European Courts by palming off 
upon them two several versions of a plot which would be con- 
sidered incredible on the stage, is an enterprise worthy of the 
Grand Coplhta himself. On the other hand, if this solution be 
rejected as incredible, it seems next to impossible to substitute 
any other in its place. There is no evidence of the libel (the copy 
at Vienna is of course only a copy of what was read to the 
Empress by Beaumarchais himself), none of the existence of 
Angelucci or any such person, none of the robbers; nothing, 
as Kaunitz pointed out, to explain why Beaumarchais had 
destroyed the MS. of the libel and only preserved a copy ; nothing 
to account for his allowing Angelucci to take flight when he 


had overpowered him, and to carry the libel away, at all 
events in his head. In short, there is nothing to support the 
credit of Beaumarchais’ word except that which attaches to 
his character. It is to be feared, therefore, that future La 
Harpes will approach the estimation of his moral worth with 
diminished contidence, and an inclination towards the opinion of 
Maria Theresa, that he was little better than an adventurer. To 
excuse him there always remains Figaro’s observation, which 
holds the century accountable for the sins of its children— 
“ Comme chacun pillait autour de moi, en exigeant que je fusse 
honnéte, il fallut bien périr encore.” Figaro abandoned the great 
world in consequence ; but the author of Vigaro was truer to his 
opportunities, 


MR. RENOUF ON PAPAL INFALLIBILITY.* 
\ VE have before us a pamphlet by Mr. Renouf on the Con- 


demnation of Pope Honorius. It is historical, not controversial, 
though it touches on one of the gravest controversies which have 
for the last three centuries divided the Christian world. It is 
written with brevity, with admirable clearness and precision, 
and with a complete mastery of the subject which reveals a 
minute acquaintance with original sources of information. The 
author, it may be as well to say at starting, was one of the 
earlier converts to the Roman Church, which he joined a 
year or two before Dr. Newman. He has since then resided a 
good deal on the Continent, and has acquired something of the 
studious habits and not a little of the accurate knowledge usually 
associated in the English mind with the character of a German 
Professor, To the learned he is favourably known as the author 
of some scholarly works on Egyptology, and to the general 
public by an able and outspoken Letter to Dr. Newman on 
Oniversity Education for English Catholics. But his present 
osition as one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors for Roman Catholic 
Schools can hardly leave Lim as much time for writing as all 
who know his peculiar capabilities must desire him to possess, 
What such a man has to say on one of the most disputed ques- 
tions in theology and ecclesiastical history may weli be matter 
of interest beyond his own communion. Still more is this likely 
to be the case when he comes forward with a crushing refuta- 
tion of the fundamental tenet of the dominant party in his 
Church, And when it is further remembered how large a pro- 
portion of professing Christians are included in that Church, and 
how strong just now is the Ultramontane influence among them, 
others than Roman Catholics may fairly ask, “ whether or not it 
be wise to identify Christianity with a system of theology which is 
demonstrably untenable.” The point at issue is Papal intallibility, 
and the demonstration of its futility here given hinges chiefly on 
two crucial cases in early Church history, where Popes have 
fallen into heresy. A word may be premised on the general 
bearings of the argument. Were it a purely theological contro- 
versy we should not meddle with it. Such a controversy has in 
fact been going on for a twelvemonth past between two Roman 
Catholic writers in this country on the nature and extent of Papal 
infallibility, which they both admit in principle, though one of 
them, anxious to avoid the awkward consequences of his admis- 
sion, tries hard to circumscribe it within such narrow limits that 
it would be difficult to name half a dozen instances in eighteen 
centuries where the infallible Pontiff has pronounced an infallible 
decision. On this theory the divine guidance of the Church 
would seem to be chiefly exercised in preventing the appointed 
oracle from using his oracular gifts. My. Renouf’s argument is a 
much simpler oue, and is level to the comprehension of every 
one who understands the most elementary rules of logic. If no 
Pope had ever made a mistake, it would not fullow that all Popes 
are infallible. But if only one or more of them can be shown to 
have gone wrong, and that in the very subject-matter where they 
are supposed to be incapable of error, it is proved to demonstration 
that they are not, This is not a question of theology, but of fact. 
And in matters which can be brought to that test, one fact is 
worth fifty theories. If any one, with the facts collected in this 
= before his eyes, can still maintain the tenet of Papal in- 
fallibility, he may be expected also to be ready to maintain that 
two and two make five, and that two straight lines enclose a space. 
For the present case, it must be added, is not like the condem- 
nation of Galileo, which is the favourite Protestant argument 
against the infallibility of the Pope. It is a strong argument, no 
doubt, but there are various ingenious devices for geiting out of 
it, and after all it may be said that the question was not pro- 
perly theological at all, and that the Pope went out of his pro- 
vince in pronouncing any judgment upon it. No such excuse can 
be pleaded for Honorius or Liberius. In the eyes of every 
upholder of Papal prerogative the Monothelites and the Arians 
were heretics, If therefore it can be shown that the Pope sanc- 
tioned their doctrines, the Pope sanctioned heresy. To deny his 
heterodoxy is to inculpate the orthodoxy of all his successors. 
And though one swallow does not make a spring, one white crow 
would sullice to disprove the assertion that all crows are black. 
As regards Honorius the facts are briefly these. 
At the Sixth G2cumenical Council, held in 680 to condemn the 
Monothelites, the following decree was passed :— 
Having read the dogmatic letters written by Sergius, late Patriarch of 
this God-protected and Imperial city, both to Cyrus Bishop of Phasis, and 
Honorius late Bishop of the elder Rome, and likewise the reply written by 


* The Condemnation of Pope Honorius. By P, Le Page Kenouf. 
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him, that is, Honorius, to Sergius, and having found them to be altogether 
alien from the Apostolic teachings and those defined by the Holy Synods, 
and all the eminent holy Fathers, but following the false teachings of the 
heretics, we reject them entirely, and loathe them as soul-destroying. And 
we have judged that the names of those whose impious doctrines we execrate 
should be cast out of the Church; that is, Sergius, furmerly prelate of this 
God-protected and Imperial city, who began to write about this impious 
dogma ; Cyrus of Alexandria; Pyrrhus; Paul and Peter, who have also 
been prelates in the see of this God-protected and Imperial city ; and those 
who agree with them. . . And besides these, we have determined that 
Honorius, the late Pope of elder Rome, should be cast out of the holy Church 
of Gol, and be anathematized with them, because we have found, from the 
letter written by him to Sergius, that he followed the mind of the latter in 
all things, and gave authority to his impious dogmas. 
These anathemas were repeated in subsequent sittings of the 
Council, in its definition of faith, its closing acclamations, and the 
synodal letters addressed to Pope Agatho. The Acts were sub- 
scribed by the Papal Legates, acting under Agatho’s instructions, 
and solemnly contirmed, with express reference to Honorius, by 
Agatho's successor, Leo II., who again anathematizes Hunorius as 
a teacher of the Monothelite heresy and a detiler of the purity of 
the Apostolic tradition. He even goes out of his way to assure 
the Spanish Bishops that his predecessor in the See of Peter was 
“ punished with eternal damnation ” for his heresy. If Honorius 
was not a heretic, what was Leo? The condemnations of the 
Sixth Ecumenical Synod were, moreover, explicitly renewed in 
the Seventh and Lighth. What is more remarkable is that the 
Roman Breviary, till the seventeenth century, actually contained a 
passage recording Leo’s confirmation of the censure on Honorius 
and the other heretics, gui unam voluntatem et operationem in 
Domino Jesu Christo dixcrunt vel predicaverunt. The lesson still 
remains in the Breviary, but the name of Honorius has been 
struck out of it. A similar statement about Pope Liberius 
having “ consented to the Arian heresy” was struck out of the 
Breviary in the sixteenth century. ‘The condemnation of Popes 
for heresy by three General Councils in succession and a long 
line of Pontilis, is so fatal to the modern theory—for it is only three 
centuries old—of Papal infallibility, that its advocates have tor- 
tured their brains to invent solutions, which, however, none but 
an ignoramus can be credited with honestly believing. The 
keystone of the arch on which their whole system reposes could 
hardly be sufiered to drop out without a desperate struggle to 
retain it. As the Irishman argued, first, that the kettle was 
broken when it was given him; secondly, that he had broken and 
mended it ; and, lastly, that it was never broken at all, so it has 
been urged that [lonorius was unjustly condemned, that he was 
never condemned, and that he was condemned not as Pope, but as 
“a private doctor.’ We cannot follow Mr. Renouf through his 
scathing exposure of all these flimsy subterfuges, but it is amusing 
to observe the sort of language employed by zealous champions 
of Papal infallibility in speaking of an Ecumenical Synod, con- 
firmed by two others and a long succession of Popes. Bellarmine 
says that the Council “laboured under an intolerable error and 
impudence.” Baronius observes that “ nothing can be conceived 
more = rem, more impudent, or more stupid,” than its acts; 
and De Maistre quietly sets down its condemnation of Honorius 
as “a piece of Greek impudence.” The attempt to make out that 
Honoiius was not censured for heresy, or that he did not reall 
teach the Monothelite doctrine, is equally futile. And as to his 
having spoken only “ as a private doctor,” one can but observe that 
a Pope would be sorely puzzled to know how to speak in his public 
capacity if Honorius did not. He was officially appealed to for his 
judgment as Pope by the Patriarch of Constantinople, the Second 
ee in Christendom, in “a dogmatic letter,’ and again by the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem. He wrote officially in reply to both of 
them, and to the Patriarch of Alexandria, “for the instruction 
and knowledge of those who are in perplexity, as regards the 
ecclesiastical dogma,” and in their replies he distinctly rejects the 
orthodox, and endorses the Monothelite doctrine. To say that 
this is not an ea cathedd judgment is a piece of quibbling as con- 
temptible as it is transparent. Nor are the two other cases men- 
tioned by Mr. Renout much easier to get out of. It is proved by 
the clearest evidence that Pope Liberius officially subscribed an 
Arian creed, that he entered into communion with the Arian 
leaders, and that he condemned St. Athanasius, and excluded him 
from the communion of the Church, for maintaining the orthodox 
belief. In the words of Cardinal de la Luzerne, “it is not by a 
single act, but by a succession of acts, that he manifestly declared 
hisuself heretical.” Pope Gregory IL. again, when consulted by 
St. Boniface, ruled officially that a husband whose wife was pre- 
cluded by health from cohabitation might marry another woman— 
a decision not only in direct contradiction to the received doctrine 
of the Roman Catholic Church on matrimony, but, according to 
Gratian the canonist, “utterly opposed to the teaching of the 
Evangelists and Apostles.” 

It will perhaps be asked, what is the use of raking up this old- 
world controversy in the present day, and what possible interest 
it cun have for any but professed theologians and theologians of 
the Romish Church ? The answer is, that the dogma of Papal 
infallibility, which hinges on it, is being fiercely and fervently 
— forward at this moment by the dominant party in that 

hurch, who hope to get it fabricated into an article of faith at 
the General Council summoned to meet next year. Whether 
they will succeed we cannot tell, though it may be presumed the 
Episcopate will hesitate, unless under strong coercion, to take so 
o— a plunge. But Mr. Renouf indicates pretty clearly what 
will be the consequence if they do succeed. ‘The Russian Govern- 
ment-has been happily designated a despotism tempered by assas- 


sination. If the Ultramontanes get their way they seem likely to 
reduce the government of their Church to a despotic centralization 
es by schism. Mr. Renouf reminds them that, according 
to the old view, acce by Gerson, both Popes and Councils 
may err, and the Church alone is infallible; and he adds signifi- 
cantly, “The hypothesis of a schism in the Church is not contrary 
to either Gallican or Ultramontane belief. We have had the sad 
experience more than once of the reality.” The tenet which lies 
at the root of the whole Ultramontane system is notoriously an 
invention of the sixteenth century. Not asingle Father can be 
quoted in its favour, while many of them use language absolutely 
incompatible with it. It will not explain a single fact of early or 
medieval Church history, while a host of facts become inexplica- 
ble if it is true. “The existence of such a privilege was, in fact, 
never heard of till after the separation of East and West.” And 
then it only began to be advocated by an extreme party, in reliance 
on “the execrable imposture of the pseudo-Isidurian Decretals,” 
in the modified sense that the Pope is infallible when he does not 
fall into heresy. ‘This sounds very like saying that he is infallibly 
right when he does not happen to be wrong, and we need not 
wonder that the inconvenient qualification “has long since dis- 
appeared from Ultramontane theology.” Ultramontanism proper, 
as we have more than once had occasion to point out, took its rise 
in the fifteenth century from the pontificate of Martin V. But it 
was not till a full century later that it blossomed, under the foster- 
ing care of the Jesuits, into the full-blown theory of Papal in- 
fallibility. The Gallican Church and the University of Paris 
strenuously opposed it down to the Revolution, «nd Bossuet’s 
work in defence of the famous Declaration of the French clergy 
has never been refuted. “ Verification is the test of all scientific 
methods and theories, and the [Ultramontane] theory will not 
stand this test.” 

Mr. Renouf’s testimony as to the present state of feeling per 4 
Roman Catholics, both French ook English, will be read wi 
interest, grounded as it is on personal observation during the last 
five-and-twenty years, He assures us that in France the most 
ardent apostles of Ultramontanism have been Jaymen rather than 
priests, and converts rather than men who have always been 
Catholics. Such of the clergy as have been drawn into the move- 
ment, since the collapse of ecclesiastical studies consequent on the 
Revolution, have yielded to the ignorant and unscrupulous rhetoric 
of the Univers. But as to all of them being Ultramontanes, he 
says that, during a residence of many years in France, all the 
learned priests he ever met or heard of were determined Gallicans, 
and were all men of eminent piety. In England the movement is 
of still more recent growth, and is almost wholly due to the influ- 
ence of a section of the Anglican converts, on whose “ ignorant 
assertions” he comments severely, with evident reference to some 
of Dr. Manning’s publications. But on this point, where he is 
simply recording the results of his own experience, we had better 
let the author speak for himself. The entire pamphlet will well 
repay perusal :— 

In England, the present Ultramontane feeling is of very recent growth. 
I well remember the time when, among secular priests at least, it could 
hardly be said to exist. Zealous Italian priests who came to settle here 
used bitterly to deplore the absence of such a feeling among the clergy. The 
impulse was first given by the 7ublet newspaper, under the editorship of two 
ardent converts, who were for a long time a terror to the ecclesiastical 
authorities, Cardinal Wiseman, in a memorable letter, spoke of “ ie massime 
esagerate di quel giornalista,” in allusion to Mr. Lucas. ‘The Oxford move- 
ment brought into the Church, among others, a large number of men who 
were persuaded, even while they were Protestants, that Ultramontanism is 
the only consistent Catholicism. Many of them have since been admitted 
into the ranks of the clergy, and have helped to modify its opinions. But 
it is far less through their teaching in the pulpit than through the zealous 
activity of lay journalists that the minds of Kunglish Catholics have for some 
no it be wise to identify Chris wi system of theology 
demonstrably untenable.” 


NOT TOO LATE.* 


big versatile activity of novelists in reproducing the characters 
and events of modern life is another torm of the same natural 
impulse which created the primeval sculptures of Assyria and 
Egypt. It is highly interesting to examine stones or engravings 
which soldiers crossing rivers on inflated skins, 
and to learn from the illustrations of Sir Gardiner Wilkinson's 
books how Egyptian women ground corn, or drew water, or piped 
and danced for their masters. Posterity, if it digs up the novels 
of the present day, will have equal facilities tor leaning the 
subtler eon of the reciprocal influence of the manners of English 
society, and of the feelings and passions which are supposed to be 
more or less common to all mankind. The artists of Egypt, 
indeed, took external life as they found it, while there is reason 
to suppose that the universal study of novels has in some d 
reacted on natural sentiment. Unfortunately, there are few 
authentic statistics of proposals, love-quarrels, and reconciliations ; 
but it may be conjectured that such operations are more or less 
peat vam | with the aid of the common forms — by contem- 
orary writers of fiction. It is well known that living persons 
me more and more like their own portraits, through unconscious 
adaptation of feature and expression to a copy which in its turn 
becomes an original ; and the process is perhaps more certainly 
eflected by a photograph than by a partially ideulized picture or 
by a scene-painter’s daub. It would be difficult to imitate a 


* Not Too Late. A Story. By the Author of “ George.” 2 vols, 
London : Chapman & Hall. "1868, 
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heroine of tragedy or high romance, except on condition of be- 
coming, like Don Quixote, unconscious of the ordinary course 
of the world; nor is it easy even to assume the character 
of a fair-haired murderess, when there is in fact no bigamy or 
forged will to conceal by the death of troublesome witnesses; but 
any young lady may hope, like Clarissa Brandling, to be “ not too 
late” to secure a second and worthier lover, after indulging a 
temporary engagement with a fascinating first-comer. 

The combinations and permutations of love are infinite in 
number, and the authoress of Not Too Late has hit on some 
complications which are at the same time original and simple. 
There are scarcely any events in the story, and yet there is 
quite sufficient interest to sustain the intelligent reader’s 
curiosity. There is a heroine who is beautiful, sensitive, 
and ultimately firm; and there is a remarkably sensible, 
manly, and well-bred hero or residuary legatee of the happiness 
which is only reduced into possession in the last sentence of 
the last page of the second and last volume; but the principal 
character in the story is the villain, who is after all scarcely a 
villain. Poetical justice is awarded in the good old fashion to 
the virtuous and the wicked, but the capricious and tyrannical 
suitor only receives the moderate punishment of a silly, good- 
natured wife, with a considerable fortune. The sister of the 
undeserving lover is still more censurable than himself, being 
entirely without delicacy, external refinement, tenderness, or 
moral feeling; but a wise tolerance is shown for a kind of 
Becky Sharp without the genius of her great prototype. Isabella 
Sydney engages herself first to a mere boy, because she wishes 
to be countenanced by his mother; she then appropriates a rich 
and elderly widower, and when she is on the point of marriage, 
she deserts him for an old admirer of high rank, whom she 
had formerly fascinated by her free and easy behaviour. The 
brother and sister are depicted, with a fine discrimination, as ac- 
complished, agreeable, and yet not quite attaining to the standard 
which entitles a person to be called a gentleman ora lady. The 
adventuress, promoted to be a countess, finds, as Becky — 
imagined, that it is comparatively easy to be virtuous with severa 
thousands a year. She tells her brother that it is hard work to be 
correct in language and manuer, but that it is quite worth while ; 


and she adds, that no thoroughbred fine lady ever laughs or cries, | 
and that she has to suppress her tendencies in both directions. | 


“‘ Ingoldsby owns he liked me first because I was more of a human 
being, and less of a statue, than the people he lives amongst. But 
now that I really belong to them, he wants me to keep all my old 
ways for his private amusement.” On the other side, Lord 
Ingoldsby’s excellent sister gradually begins to appreciate the 
advantage of a connexion which she had at first disliked :—“It is 
pleasant to watch how my scatter-brained brother is learning 
wisdom in order to train his wife, and to see her wild spirit tamed, 
yet not subdued. She is handsomer now than I ever thought her 
in her wicked days.” The scandal, that worldly people should 
sometimes succeed in the world of fact or of fiction, is not neces- 
sarily shocking even to an austere moralist. The prize at the top 
of the greased pole of society is won by the adroitest and most 
muscular climber, and not by the best son or brother, or the most 
regular attendant at church, 

“Lady Ingoldsby’s brother, Herbert Sydney, is a more elaborate 
study or monogram of moral physiology. It is highly improbable 
that either the authoress or any of her readers should have met 
with the same combination of defects and qualities; and yet the 
entire character is perfectly natural and consistent. The smooth 
exterior, the irritable and sullen temper, the union of pertinacity 
and inconstancy, are happily combined with insinuating manners, 
deformed by occasional deticiency in tact. Mr. Sydney is a young 
clergyman, lax in his opinions, and yet with sufficient self-respect 
to have refused a living because the patron had insisted on the 
adoption of some ritualistic practices. He becomes engaged to 
the young lady of the story, with a strong attachment on both 
sides ; and he ultimately loses her by his own fault, although both 
parties retain their original feelings. The writer indicates with 
much skill the connexion between the various weaknesses which 
she has thought fit to accumulate on the devoted head of her 
victim. He is quarrelsome and sulky in the closest relations of 
life, while he is slightly parasitic in general society, because he 
has neither dignity of character nor security of position. When 
the lady is ill, finding the sick room tiresome, he amuses himself 
by paying attention to others; yet it is not suggested that he is 
sola, or even extraordinarily selfish. On one occasion he 
provokes Clarissa into the just but imprudent retort that he is not 
a gentleman, and his consciousness that the reproach is well- 
founded produces, and indeed justifies, profound resentment. With 
all his faults, Sydney, unlike the fictitious male creations of 
women in general, is a real and intelligible man, and a partial 
analysis of his character is much less instructive than the dramatic 
personation. The serious student of novels has the double in- 
terest of becoming acquainted with various specimens of humanity, 
and of learning how feminine writers or their heroines regard 
some of the failings of men. On one occasion Herbert Sydney 
displays, in the presence of his intended wife and his sister, a want 
of personal courage. The sister merely ridicules a defect of which 
she was previously aware, but Clarissa’s contempt is entirely over- 
powered by her pity. The experiment would be dangerous even 
with a woman in love, and cowardice would be fatal to the colder 
forms of admiration; but the conflict of feeling in the story is 
probably the result of accurate psychological observation. 

The accessory characters, including the benevolent matron of 
the novel, are gracefully sketched, and, with their principals, they 


' have the great merit of talking and acting in accordance with the 
ordinary habits of civilized society. * A foreigner would learn 
more of the typical character of English society from such a novel 
than from a pase formal treatises; and if he inferred that the life 
of the upper middle class was dull, he would allow that it was 
tolerably simple and not actively vicious. It it said by those who 
are familiar with French society that its manners and morals 
_in no way correspond with the lively imagination of novelists; 
but it is certain that if Not Too Late had been the work of a 
Parisian author the incidents would have been more exciting, 
and the morality more questionable. A French Isabella Sydney 
would not have been faithful to Lord Ingoldsby; and Herbert 
would have returned the kindly ——— of Lady Sophia by 
seeking, and probably winning, her affections, while = was 
engaged to her adopted daughter. He would also have had to 
fight a duel with Stephen Vane, who ultimately supplants him, 
except indeed that there are no longer secularized Abbés in 
France, and that even in the good old times, although they 
sometimes fought and fell in love, they were not allowed to 
marry. Even in England Mr. Sydney belongs to a class which 
is rapidly disappearing. Clergymen in modern times are almost 
always at least clerical enough in their demeanour, but the pro- 
fessional element harmonizes well with the general character of 
the wayward lover. The authoress, consistent in her purpose 
of depicting actual life, wisely abstains from advocating any 
theory; and the only disputable doctrine propounded in the 
conversations is the unsound proposition that Scott's novels 
are tiresome. A gig ome mind can turn even a heresy 
to profit, by noting the fact that is held by a particular class, 
Clarissa Brandling was greatly mistaken in undervaluing a 
great writer; but the incapacity of young ladies in the present 
day to appreciate Sir Walter Scott is a portion of the social 
history of the time. If it were necessary to deduce a moral 
from a story which is essentially not didactic, the fable might 
be said to show that a young woman ought to guard against 
agreeable strangers who are wanting in principle, in good breed- 
ing, and in good temper. A subtler interpreter of the apologue 
would add that faulty people are not wholly bad, and that they 


| are sometimes attractive to the opposite sex; but the true moral 


of the story lies in the representation of a small section of human 
life, without exaggeration or triviality. Not Too Late is not an 
ambitious work of genius, but it is a pleasant and natural story. 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE.* 


ar Bishop of Oxford has in his time shown himself compe- 
tent to play many parts, but the last part most people would 
have thought of seeing him play would be that of writing a dull 
book. It is, notwithstanding, with a sense of heaviness and op- 
ression that we confess to having always laid down the Life of 
Wiberforce by his sons. And such we apprehend to be the im- 
pression left upon most readers, at least outside the pale of per- 
sonal attachment or of a certain class of religious sympathy. Nor 
has this quality of the book been obviated by the secund@ cure 
of retrenchment and revision, undertaken by the survivor of 
the two original biographers. Crowded with minute and dr 
details, the condensed book has the air of mémoires pour servir 
rather than that of a free and systematic biography. The Life 
of Wilberforce in its original four volumes was tedious; now 
it is only dry. There may indeed have been causes which 
rendered a certain constraint or flatness of style all but inevit- 
able. The relationship between author and subject might of 
itself preclude that freedom and openness of treatment which 
must belong to all natural and lifelike portraiture. The habitual 
reverence and affection of a son cannot readily blend with the 
historical or judicial sense of the biographer. While on his guard 
too against a fault on the side of natural partiality, the con- 
scientious writer will be prone to fall into the opposite weakness 
of undue reticence and restraint of instinctive warmth. Shunnin 
the arts of the panegyrist, he will fall into the stiff and mechanica 
gait of the simple chronicler or diarist. A further difliculty 
comes in where the filial feeling is enhanced by a sense of 
what is due to a high moral or religious ideal. The object 
of personal or family worship there occupies the pedestal of a 
great spiritual party, and embodies the perfections of a peculiar 
type of saintliness. Here the abstract standard of excellence 
must be kept up at all hazards. Weaknesses or blemishes 
which give an air of life and individuality te the portraiture 
of every-day or partially gifted humanity, are inadmissible when 
a high religious representative is to be set up before the eyes 
of his followers. The result—edifying to the select few within 
the pale, and admirable, even on a wider view, as an impersona- 
tion of abstract and pattern virtue—has tvo little reality for 
the ordinary intelligence to p, or for ordinary humanity to 
imitate. lt was impossible, Fox used to declare, for any man to 
be as wise as Thurlow looked. We might parody the witticism, 
and pronounce it equally impossible for any man to be as good as 
Wilberforce is made to look in the pages of the biography before 
us. In the absence of those lower motives which at times betray 
themselves in the actions of the best of men we know, or even of 
those occasional outbreaks of selfishness or passion which permit 
us to apply the usual estimates to moral worth, we have no com- 
mon category under which such a paragon may be brought. 


. 1. of William Wilberforce. By his Son, Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Oxford. Kevised and corrected from the Original Edition, 


1 vol, London: John Murray, 1868. 
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Mental, moral, and even corporeal graces combine into a picture 
which tries the eyesight by its want of shadow. 

Graces and virtues, languages and arts, 

Beauty and learning, filled up all the parts. 

Heaven's gifts, which do like falling stars appear 

Scattered in others, all, as in their sphere, 

Were fixed, conglobate in his soul, and thence 

Shone through his body with sweet influence, 

Letting their glories so on each limb fall 

The whole frame rendered was celestial. 

The interest which attaches tg the life of Wilberforce naturally 
falls under two heads. Besides the traits of character or the 
tissue of events which are personal to its subject, we look for some 
determination of the claims put forth on behalf of rival agents in 
the great victory of emancipation. On neither of these points 
will the book before us, we fear, be found so full or so exhaustive 
as we should have expected from the repute and the position of 
the writer. The most pleasing part, it seems to us, is the gleam 
of light which the recollections of early friends throw over the 
dawn of Wilberforce’s career. The family which took its name 
from the township of Wilberfoss, near York, had finally settled at 
Hull, and drove a flourishing foreign trade, chiefly with the 
Baltic. There the future philanthropist was born, August 24, 
1759. Small and weakly in his early years, he could reckon it 
among his expressions of gratitude in later life, that he was not 
“ born in less civilized times, when it would have been thought 
impossible to rear so delicate a child.” His mind, however, was 
quick and active, in spite of bodily infirmities, and his temper was 
affectionate and warm, with an unusual degree of thoughtfulness 
fur others. At the grammar school at Hull he came under the 
vigorous, though narrow, discipline of the Milners, who found 
his natural taste for elocution so marked that they used to set 
him upon a table and make him read aloud, as an example to the 
other Ton He was two years later put to school at Putney, 
where his aunt, a fervid admirer of Whitefield, brought the lad 
under the influence of the Methodists, with the result ‘ of 
2 rare and pleasing character for piety in his twelfth year.” 
Rumours of this peeve sanctity were not long in reaching 
his family at Hull, who were either averse to godliness of all 
kinds, or possibly cherished a wholesome remembrance of that 
pithy aphorism of our forefathers, “ A young saint an old devil.” 
tis mother, “an excellent, worthy, and able woman of the Tillot- 
son school,” was hastily deputed to withdraw the boy from this 
dangerous influence. It became the chief object of his friends to 
charm away the serious spirit that had taken possession of his 
youthful bosom. Tull was a terribly gy, place, he himself tells 
us in his MS. remains. “Theatres, balls, great suppers, card- 
parties,” distressing to him at first, soon began to charm him, 
and he became as thoughtless as the rest. His rare skill in 
singing made him particularly sought for and caressed. There 
were, notwithstanding, moments of serious thought, and auguries 
of an active career to follow. His abomination of the slave- 
trade, Dr. Walmsley, a surviving schoolfellow, writes, he evinced 
when he was not more than fourteen years of age. In com- 
position he excelled all the rest, and his amusement lay in 
jearning English poetry by heart. At the age of seventeen he 
went up to St. John’s, Cambridge, in October 1776, a very fair 
scholar. Flung at once “ among as licentious aset of men as could 
well be conceived,’ Wilberforce recoiled from, and ere long shook 
off, this coarse and fast society for that of a higher circle. For the 
last two years of his course he was the life of a gentlemanly, culti- 
vated, but by no means hard-working set. He was a delightful 
companion and a frank and —_ host. A great Yorkshire pie 
stood at all times invitingly on his table, and his melodious voice 
would often summon a neighbouring chum to his tireside for achat 
through half the night. Lven the dons took him up, though the 
kinduess of fellows and tutors was cruel to a youth of such earnest 
aspirations. “ Why in the world should a man of your fortune 
trouble himself with fagging? ” they would say. In later life he 
brought, it seems, sharply home to his tutor the want of mental 
discipline and of habits of regularity which he could trace to this 
early neglect. Before quitting college, Wilberforce had resolved 
upon a public career. ithin a few weeks of attaining his ma- 
jority he secured his election for Hull at a cost of some 8,000/. or 
g,cool. Immersed in politics and fashion, his opening career was 
that of a man in the best set about town. The Prince of Wales 
was won by his singing, and his powers of mimicry would set the 
table in a roar, till checked by a friendly rebuke from Lord 
Camden. At Brookes’s, where George Selwyn kept bank, he played 
faro, and at Goosetree’s kept up wit and merriment with Fox, 
Sheridan, and especially Pitt—the wittiest man, he always said, 
he ever knew. In Parliament he sat with Pitt, in — to 
Lord North and the American war. His visit, with Pitt, to the 
French capital forms an agreeable episode at this period. In 
November, 1783, came the dissolution, and the memorable rush 
into Yorkshire, with the great county gathering in the Castle-yard, 
where, in the midst of wind and rain, Boswell saw what “ seemed 
a mere shrimp mount upon the table,” but as he listened it “grew 
and grew, until the shrimp became a whale.” The success of this 
first speech encouraged young Wilberforce to contest his native 
county, and carried him triumphantly to a seat which he con- 
tinued to hold during a Parliamentary career of forty-two years. 
His conduct in the House, together with the successive events 
ot marked his private life, will be found chronicled in the 

ishop’s 


the whole course runs the broad current of thought and energy 
which supplied the main purpose of his life. But besides 


with almost needless particularity. Through | 


form, and wide-spread private beneficence found scope for the 
ever fresh and warm resources of his nature. What we admire 
in him, and on what rests the real work of Wilberforce’s 
life, is not so much the might of intellect as the magic of 
the heart. No vast efforts of statesmanship are associated with 
his name. He was no deep thinker, no master of the arts of 


'| organization or of practical management. His enthusiasm made 


him impatient and indifferent towards details, and a certain loose- 
ness and want of method made itself apparent in his habits, 
whether of business or of domestic management. It was essentially 
a moral power that took in him the place of genius, and gave him 
— influence second to but few in his country and generation. 

ith ethical motives of a ag and generous kind, he combined 
the quick fellow feeling for other men which guided him in 
directing his efforts for their good, and nerved him through the 
warm response it never failed to draw trom them. It was in 
society that he found, not merely his delight or his passion, but 
the necessity of his existence. Whatever stress may be laid by 
partisans of a certain school, or even by himself, upon the “ vital 
change of principle and belief” which passed over him at a 
certain peiiod, many will be content with such a key as an in- 
trinsically genial and warmly loving nature can supply to what 
was exceptional in his character and career. His well-known 
portrait presents us with the very ideal of the man of heart. 
Affection, kindliness, a yearning for sympathy, beam in the eyes 
and vibrate through every line of the attitude and gesture. 
In his speeches what fuscinated and won his hearers was not so 
much the vigour of argument or the grace of diction, still less the 
melody of voice (which sounded, it was said, like an AZolian harp), 
as that earnestness of conviction and that possession of the entire 
soul with the cause in hand, which rose higher than all the 
resources of art. In the literary work by which he is best known, 
and the influence of which is proved by the editions innumer- 
able it has gone through in almost every civilized tongue, what 
is most conspicuous is not so much the power of intellect, or even 
that of theological insight, as the sympathy with human good, or 
—to use words more expressive of his own range of motives and 
ideas—the burning love of souls. In the inner circle of his 
own family and household, the blended warmth of natural affec- 
tion and religious fervour found its purest and most effective play, 
and we cannot wonder if, at this distance of time, the memory of 
a parent so loving and so beloved should find its expression in 
language which to colder and less kindred hearts must at times 
seem far-fetched, romantic, or extreme. 

In dealing with the controversial portion of his task, the 
Bishop of Oxford has shown tact in evading rather than 
directly meeting the attacks which the original publication of 
the work drew upon the writers. ‘lhe withdrawal of the elder 
brother’s name from the title- may possibly be construed 
as negative evidence of the element in the first joint author- 
ship of the work which was the means of laying open the record 
of Mr. Wilberforce’s life and work to sharp polemical warfare. 
The strictures upon Clarkson’s History, in which that active 
coadjutor in the cause was ¢ with “conveying an entirely 
erroneous idea of the Abolition struggle,” as well as with “an 
exaggerated estimate of his own services” are, we perceive, su 
pressed ; together with the ridiculous letter in which Mr. Latro 
sought to transfer the prime meed of praise in originating the 
enterprise to Lady Middleton. The indignant strictures of Clark. 
son, supported as they were by the eager advocacy of Lord 
Brougham, have no doubt had the effect of satisfying the surviving 
biographer of Wilberforce that less than justice had been done to 
one on whom fell the burden of the executant, if to the more 
highly-placed and eloquent orator was due the merit of the apostle. 
Many agencies combined to effect the great conversion of national 
opinion. And though much may be oned to the filial feeling 
of a writer jealous for the fame of a beloved and idolized parent, 
there can be no real gain to the reputation of Wilberforce from 
an endeavour to give him a monopoly of glory. From such 
an assumption he would himself have been the first to shrink. 
The Bishop of Oxford would have done a braver thing had he 

irded himself to go over the whole of this debateable ground 
in the spirit of fairness and historic impartiality. He has done a 
safer thing in backing out of it altogether. It may be better, 
however, to shuffle off Clarkson with ten or a dozen lines, than to 
keep up what might savour of the spirit of jealousy or ill-will. 


MEZIERES' LIFE OF PETRARCH.* 

T is the common complaint of Petrarch’s biographers that his 
reputation in every other department than that of vernacular 
oetry has somewhat unjustly suffered from the revolutions of 
iterary language, and in part from those of the political system of 
Europe. His eminence as a reviver of classical literature, his 
relations as a patriotic statesman with most of the leading men of 
his Vrre and the strong but amiable character a in his 
friendships and aey of learning, are imperfectly recognised 
by those who neglect his Latin works and letters, and allow 
their attention to be confined to the beauties of his Canzoniere. 
Even this monument of his exquisite imagination is ill appreciated 
when a few unexplained national lays are read in forced combi- 
nation with a too copious series of erotic pieces, composed in the 
leisure of a long life, and now pressed upon our soon-cloyed 


* Pétrarque: Etude d’aprés de nouveaux Documents, Par A. Mézibres, 
Professeur de Littérature a la Faculté des Lettres de Paris. Paris: 
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sympathies within a single volume, which we turn ovde without 
finding any resting-place. It is equally true, perhaps, that 
Petrarch’s zeal for the re-union and independence of Italy has lost 
something of its claims upon our respect from his eager attach- 
ment to the traditional chimera of Rome's predestined supremacy 
in the civilized world. The eflorts of the “tribune” Rienzi to 
free his native city from priestly and oligarchic rule were stulti- 
fied by his contention that its ie ‘iad a right to impose 
their own Popes and Emperors on the rising nations by which Italy 
was surrounded. The patriotic aspirations of Dante had in like 
manner been perplexed by his conviction that Rome ought to have 
been the seat of a universal monarchy. He attached himself to 
the party of the Emperors, hoping they would in time become 
Roman Emperors, and supported Henry of Luxemburg in a war 
against the liberties of the Italian municipalities in the vain expec- 
tation that he might thus preserve to the peninsula an unjust 
pre-eminence that would have been purchased by internal ruinous 
anarchy. The progress of these same liberties had been equally 
compromised by the Guelf party, who had endeavoured to hold 
over them the destructive shelter of the Pope's independent tem- 
poral power. Even in the present day the greatest obstacle to the 
autocracy of Italy is the fact that the Catholic Church is ruled by 
an Italian prelate, and that he cannot, at least as many Catholics 
judge, become a dependant of the King of Italy without the 
atter’s acquiring more or less of an undue authority which might 
prejudice the other Catholic Sovereigns. In the meantime, the 
political philosophy of Dante must in many respects be looked back 
upon as a brilliant failure; while the most neglected of his lite- 
rary works is a tieatice on Monarchy to which he probably 
attached much importance as a logical vindication of his most 
cherished sentiments. The political maxims of Petrarch were 
less settled and consistent, but were imbued with the same 
grand errors, and have irrecoverably lost their hold upon the 
veneration, and even upon the sympathies, of modern parties. 

The deticiencies of these views, which were yet among the most 
admirable entertained by the poet’s contemporaries, need not pre- 
vent his conduct from being studied with minute and respectful 
interest. It might be thought that his Life has been well enough 
written, on the whole, to render a new treatise on the subject almost 
supererogatory ; but the fact that a very large portion of his cor- 
respundence remained inedited till a few years ago, when Signor 
Fracassetti added to the eleven books already in circulation thir- 
teen more of familiar letters which had only been known by a 
few irregular excerpts, will be allowed to have afforded M. 
Méziérves a fair occasion for embodying his studies of the enlarged 
col ection of documents in a new biographical epitome. Nor does 
the introduction to this work fail to promise much profit to the 
reader, from the vigorous and well-condensed style in which it 
surveys the subject itself, and the new conditions under which it 
has henceforth to be examined. Besides this, M. Méziéres’ 
critical investigations of some obscure points in the poet’s family 
relations appear to us, though we shall not venture to follow 
them in detail, to have been conducted with unimpeachable skill 
and fairness. 

M. Méziéres, with all his anxiety to consider Petrarch under 
various aspects, has devoted not less than two copious chapters to 
his relations to Laura, and appears to treat of them with a real 
interest. The subject, it is true, cannot be separated from the 
poet’s changes of abode and of habits, his remote voyages and 

ourneys, or the seclusion to which he addicted himself in 
Veotiin M. Méziéres has earnestly asserted the reality and 
depth of Petrarch’s passion, and made it appear consistent with a 
diction sometimes artificial and even whimsical by alleging the 
fashions which at all times impose themselves on the language of 
sentiment, and an “ engouement pour la nouveauté” which he 
believes Laura to have shared with most other women. He distin- 
ishes with some ability the poetry of Petrarch from that of the 
‘roubadours on the one hand, and of Dante on the other; but 
this latter point we think he has treated somewhat meagrely. He 
dwells on the realism and idealism of thetwo poets as a merely intel- 
lectual matter ; but keeps out of view that thorough self-possession 
of Dante’s mind which gives an appearance of integrity to every 
sentiment he cherishes, and effaces our suspicions that he indulged 
any other sentiments less conscientiously. The loves of the two 
men were equally unsuccessful and equally rash, or perhaps 
reprehensible, in a social view; equally excused, however, by the 
manners of the age and by a prevalent asceticism and Mariolatry 
that culminated in a rule of chivalrous gallantry to which they ap- 
peared antagonistic. But the love of Petrarch inspired him with 
misgivings, melancholy, and self-reproach, where that of Dante 
breathes a serene confidence in a spiritual gain to which he is 
guided by “reason’s most loyal escort,” and which gives a free 
scope to the most unbounded ideal aspirations. This may be called 
idealism in Dante’s love; but it is rooted in a moral strength and 
discipline to which we owe those extreme heights of loveliness 
and majesty to which we see his Muse ascending. Yet most 
charming are also the humility and candour of Petrarch, especially 
where he congratulates himself on the modest friendship which 
Laura, secure in her waning years, has at last yielded in acknow- 
ledgment of his devotion :— 
Presso era il tempo, dov’ Amor si scontra 
Con castitate, ed agli amanti @ dato 
Sedersi insieme e dir che loro incontra, 

The shrewd sympathy with which M. Méziéres has treated the 
whole love tale will not be less agreeuble to the reader from the 
skill with which he has presented to us within a few paragraphs 
the details that he ha: remarked alout the exterior circumstances 


of Petrarch’s meetings with Laura, and the slender signs of her 
indulgence or severity which the poet’s sentiments rendered go 
important to him. But we cannot further pursue this subject 
without exceeding our limits. It is, besides, one on which we 
feel more indebted to the genius and fine feeling of the critic him- 
self than to the new materials which he has had the good fortune 
to employ; and to the positive value of these we must hasten to 
pay some attention before concluding. We must prefix some ex- 
tracts from a very just and eloquent description of Petrarch’s cor- 
respondence :— 

Ce sont li Jes correspondants habituels de Pétrarque, les hommes avec 
lesquels il s’ouvre tout entier. . . . Quand il écrit a d'autres, il s’occupe 
trop souvent d’orner son style et de ne point paraitre au dessous de sa 
grande réputation. - Avec quelques amis seulement il s’(panche en 
liberté, il met ou plutét il veut mettre de cété toute pretention et toute 
coquetterie. Sil n’y réussit pas toujours, s'il reste dans ses lettres familiares 
trop de traces d’emphase et d’afiectation, c'est qu'il est difficile & un bel esprit 
de renoncer, méme lorsqu’il le désire, & une certaine recherche de langaze, 
Dailleurs, quand on se sert d’une langue morte qu’on ne posséde pas a fond, 
on est fréquemment exposé & ne pas trouver tout de suite l’expression la 
plus simple et & paraitre prétentieux par pur embarras, 

It is from letters previously edited that M. Méziéres has mainly 
drawn his account of the strength and tenderness of Petiarch’s 
friendships, and of those moderate habits of life which enabled 
him to share so freely with others all the comforts of his home, 
and to resign to others all his opportunities of superfluous 
aggrandizement. But among the new letters we found a very 
interesting one referred to, and partly translated, which Petrarch 
addressed to the Emperor Charles IV. in 1361, exhorting him 
with much zeal and tact to make another etlort to assert his 
supremacy in the peninsula, and complaining with some asperity 
of a promise which the Pope was supposed to have extorted 
from him, that he would not return to Rome. In ancther 
place he remonstrates with great force and eloquence aguinst 
tienzi’s being tried as a criminal for having roused the people 
of Rome to the recovery of their liberty and Soy: dn re- 
viewing Petrarch’s correspondence with the Popes, M. Méziéres 
is naturally piqued by his numerous disparaging allusions 
to the character and genius of the French. He consoles 
himself by showing that the poet had good cause to be jealous 
of the power and progress of this nation, so incompatible with the 
hopes he cherished of seeing Italy recover the first rank among 
European nations. He finds reason to believe that Petrarch’s 
real convictions were only disclosed at a period when France 
seemed on the verge of ruin, and when he expresses the general 
| astonishment with which this flourishing monarchy was seen 

tottering from the shock of an English invasion. We must quote 
| from him one sentence which will appear no less remarkable than 
blasphemous to English readers :— 

Adolescentulo me Britanni, quos Anglos sive Anglicos vocant, omnium 
barbarorum timidissimi habebantur, nune bellicosissima gens Gallos diu 
bellica gloria florentes stravit—Lp. Fam, 22, 14. 

In conclusion, we hope this work will promote an attentive study 
of Petrarch’s Latin works, in which too much stress has long been 
laid on a few solecisms, partly attributable to copyists, as also on 
shortcomings in classical purity such as later scholars have scarcely 
avoided but at too great a cust; while they have ceased to apply 
the language to a great variety of lofty and of homely topics for 
which its first restorer knew how to employ it with grace, treedom, 
and a harmony that only an Italian could have achieved in it. 


BONES AND L* 


fh igpowe is a little book which has cost us long and perplexed 
meditation. Not that it propounds any abstruse metaphysical 
speculations, or gives the fruit of deep historical researches, or 
even advocates an entirely new theory of morality, religion, and 
politics. We were puzzled to understand, not precisely why it 
was written—for that is a question which occurs with regard to so 
many books, and to which the answer is so unpleasantly obvious 
that it would be foolish indeed to ask it once more—but how it 
came to appear in this particular form. The introduction is plea- 
santly suggestive of some startling novelty. Major Whyte Meiville 
—or, as we should rather say, the imaginary I” who addresses 
us—begins by informing us that he inhabits a desert in the heart 
of London. Metaphorically speaking, the waste is all around 
him. Once athousand fertilizing streams trickled through its bright 
expanse; but in the night there came a landslip from the upper 
level and choked the river, turning its course through his 
neighbour's pasture, so that the meadows once so green and fresh 
are bare and barren now for evermore. Descending from these 
metaphorical heights, it seems that the author (who is of course 
to be distinguished from the flesh-and-blood Major Whyte Mel- 
ville) lives in a dreary street facing the dead wall at the back of a 
hospital. Feeling rather lonely, he has brought “ Bones” to live 
with him; whence the title of the book. Now Bones is a skeleton, 
imaginary or otherwise, who is supposed to be = on a chair to 
be the recipient of the author’s conversation. The book is assumed 
to consist of reported dialogues between this remarkable pair. 
Bones, then, is the skeleton in the closet so frequently noticed 
in the writings of sentimental authors, taking more palpable flesh 
and blood than usual. With such a machinery we might be 
prepared for some startling revelations. The talk between a 
gentleman and his private skeleton ought, as one would say 
a4 priori, to involve some gloomy reflections—meditations on 
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suicide, or the vanity of human wishes, or the hollowness of 
human affections. When a man summons so awful a being 
from his customary repose, he should reveal to us enough of the 
secrets of his prison-house to thrill our nerves, or to surfeit us for 
the time with Byronic misanthropy. Otherwise, what is the use 
of being present at such an interview? And here comes in the 
mystery by which we have been perplexed. Major Whyte Mel- 
ville talks to Bones, and Bones talks to the Major; but their conver- 
sation is really of the most unexceptionable kind. It consists prin- 
cipally of a series of little essays, such as those which A. K. H. B. 
is in the habit of oe and which he would probably en- 
title “ Concerning Waste,” or “Concerning Haunted Houses.” 
The talk between the author and the skeleton, instead of running 
upon terror, remorse, and foreboding, runs in the ordinary grooves 
of the popular lay-sermon. ‘The essay on waste, for example, con- 
sists of some excellent but not very novel reflections on the 
amount of labour and sorrow which seems to be thrown away in 
this world, with some admirable replies by the skeleton as to 
the good effect which suffering generally produces on a heroic 
nature. It may be, and indeed is for the most part, very irre- 

roachable conversation ; but why, we cannot help asking, should 
it be put into the mouths of such singular interlccutors as a 
gentleman and his skeleton ? 

We go further, and our wonder steadily increases. After a few 
essays the skeleton takes it into his head, or, we should perhaps 
say, his skull, to tell us a story of the ordinary sensation type. Itis 
just one of those novels in a single chapter to which we are 
accustomed in the pages of All the Year Round, about a young 
woman of absolutely perfect beauty, and as devoid as the skeleton 
himself of a heart, who goes about breaking the hearts of French 
oflicers and Hungarian counts and English guardsmen, who, as 
soon as they are deserted, get killed in duels or commit suicide 
or take to drinking or are killed by Arabs. The story may 
be all very well in its way, but why should it not be trusted 
to its own merits, such as they are, instead of being put into 
the mouth of a metaphorical skeleton? Never was a poor 
allegory set to do such a quantity of unsuitable work, and 
even his master seems to get rather tired of him. In the last 
few essays his appearances are of a very feeble kind, and in the 
final one he is almost completely forgotten. This consists of an 
essay upon Mr. Tennyson’s poem of Guinevere. It is a very 
gushing and enthusiastic essay; it describes Guinevere as a 
“poem precious in its own intrinsic merit as the purest metal 
that was ever beaten into a crown of gold”; and its criticism 
is of that class which takes a poem, translates the verses into 
diffuse and flowery prose, and cries out at intervals, “Tow 
excellent!” ajmirable !” “Tow unparallelled!” Major 
Whyte Melville is not the first, and probably will not be the 
last, man to indulge in this simple idolatry, which mistakes a 
running commentary of rhapsody for 9 criticism, But we must 
ask once more, what in the name of all that is reasonable has 
this got to do with the skeleton? Must a man unlock his 
closet, and bring out his skeleton, when he wants to deliver 
himself of a glowing panegyric on the Poet Laureate ? Or are we 
all the time very stupid, and missing some allegorical meaning 
which lurks in this strange conversation of a gentleman with 
a metaphor? When a writer indulges in rather farfetched 
similes, or unintelligible literary: freaks, there are always some 
people ready to see a profound significance in his writing, and 
to ridicule those who confess their want of comprehension, A 
joke may be utterly pointless, but the man who laughs at it may 
always have the advantage of claiming superior sensibility to wit. 
We will, however, venture to run the risk, whatever it may be, of 
declaring our profound inability to appreciate Major Whyte Mel- 
ville’s skeleton, or even dimly to conjecture what profound mean-, 
ing may lie hid beneath the allegory. 

e can account indifferently well for the substance of the 
book. Our hypothesis is simply that Major Whyte Melville 
had by him a quantity of that raw material in the shape of 
prot. | moral and social reflections which novelists should always 
keep by them to work into the substance of their books. An 
oarsman generally has a lump of grease which can be rubbed 
at intervals into the rowlock to male his oar work smoothly ; 
and lumps of sentiment about things in general, more or less 
elegantly expressed, answer admirably as a lubricating material 
for novelists. When their characters have become rather dry, 
and the story is rather sticking in its grooves, a gush of ap- 
propriate reflection answers admirably to carry matters for- 
wards. We can easily account in this way for any experienced 
novelist having accumulated a little store of elegant commonplace 
(for we by no means deny that some of it is elegant) about 
changing gold for silver, about days that are dead, and other topics 
which would admirably fill up the interstices of a novel. And on 
the same principle the story of the vampire (as the terrible young 
beauty already noticed is appropriately named), and a fragment of 
a description—probably the thousand and first in circulation—of 
the pleasures of a hunting-field, may be easily accounted for. As 
for the Tennysonian essay, we presume it was a fragment written 
for some miscellaneous purpose, But why, we cannot he!p 
asking positively for the last time, should all this be put into the 
mouths of a skeleton and his proprietor? The mystery must 
remain unsolved, so far as we are concerned. e need not, 
aowever, condemn Major Whyte Melville with any severity for this. 
He has only fuiled where many greater writers have failed 
before him. It is a very tempting prospect to add a little more 
interest to speculations, flimsy or profound, by setting them in 
some dramatic framework. Discussions on morality or sentiments 


hands of a great master of the art it is admirable; but even in 
such hands the actors are apt to get in the way of the argument ; 
and with any but a great master the difficulty of blending the 
artistic point of view with the logical coherency is almost in- 
superable. The clubs, for example, which were formed in imita- 
tion of the Spectator, generally e very tiresome before their 
discussions had proceeded far. We need not be astonished if 
Major Whyte Melville has rather tripped himself up with his 
skeleton; and, after all, poor “Bones” has done his duty in- 
differently well when he has excited our curiosity at the beginning 
of ge even though it was destined to be insutliciently 
gratified. 

And now, proper! aking, we ought to turn from the frame- 
work to the oe" There is a difficult about doing this, for 
the simple reason that there is very little substance. Perhaps the 
best way will be to take one of the essays at random, and give 
some analysis of its contents. The process, indeed, is aber lie 
dissecting a jelly-fish to get at his skeleton, but we will make the 
eflort, and give the result for what it is worth. We open the hook 
at a chapter entitled the “Four-leaved Shamrock.” We are 
always, it appears, looking for a four-leaved shamrock “in tangled 
woodlands, or perched high on the mountain’s crest,” or in various 
other situations. Great men have always been looking for it, 
including Jason, Columbus, Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon. The 
{Knight of the Round Table affords another example, in confirma- 
tion of which Major Melville quotes the Bridal of Triermain, 
Everybody begins life by looking for a four-leaved shamrock; but 
it must be admitted that in the lottery of life there are many 
blanks to one prize. Not only is it rare to become a judge or 
a bishop, but it is hard even to find a straight stick in a wood, or 
to find a house which suits one in every respect. In mar- 
riage especially—and here we have another quotation from 
Triermain—it is very difficult to secure all one wants. To this the 
skeleton replies that his proprietor is unreasonable, and that, as a 
matter of fact, people who seek honestly will find something. 
After a little sparring, the proprietor remarks that women are less 
reasonable than men in this respect, and more inclined to think 
that any failure of theirs is due to some special ill-luck. Every 
woman thinks that she has a right to the four-leaved shamrock. 
Moreover, they are specially liable to be deceived, because they 
mistake show for substance, and bluster for courage. They alwa 
think they have got the four-leaved shamrock, and they won't 
argued with. the skeleton clinches the argument, and finishes 
the discussion, by saying that he never knew but one woman who 
could understand reason, and she wouldn’t listen to it, 

If any one likes to read this kind of dissertation, in which a 
metaphor is twisted in and out, and made to run through the 
argument as an ornament runs through a pattern or a text through 
a sermon, he may find more of the same sort in the pages of Bones 
and I, On the whole, the writing shows a practised hand, and is 
as good as writing usually is when it is writing about nothing. 
It is good sound commonplace, tortured into rather poor but 
tolerably smart epigrams. Only the title and the introduction 
awake expectations of something more highly flavoured than the 
book actually turns out to be. As there is at present a strong 
appetite for the mildly sentimental essay, we may recommend it 
to the large class who prefer whipped cream to strong meat, 


CHARNOCK’S LUDUS PATRONYMICUS.* 


WE. have long wished to see the history of surnames dealt 
with by some competent scholar in a serious and scientific 
way. We should be quite satistied if we could get as good a 
book on the subject as Miss Yonge’s History of Christian Ne 
which really needs only the correction of a tew slips here 
there in a second edition. But we seem further than ever from 
the fulfilment of our wishes, while our soul is ever and anon 
vexed by some unscholarlike production, quoting all its authorities 
at secondhand, and thinking it clever to make a joke of the whole 
thing. Such a one we have now before us in the work of Mr, 
or Dr. Charnock. One never feels quite sure how to describe the 
bearers of the mysterious title of Pb.D.; but as we find from the 
fly-sheet that such authorities as the Daily 7 and the 
Lincoln Times speak of the present author as “Dr.,” we suppose 
we cannot do cater than follow in the wake of those 
guides. Dr. Charnock has really little to tell us except what 
“ Lower says,” and what “ Ferguson thinks.” Mr. Lower and 
Mr. Ferguson themselves are hardly writers to whose opinions 
scholars would attach much weight; still they have expended 
a kind of thought and a kind of research on their subject, and 
they are therefore entitled to a certain measure of respect. 
Dr. Charnock seems to think it quite enough to repeat what they 
have said, with occasional reference to Mr. Bowdich and others, 
We come, for instance, to the surname “ Booty ”—a name, by the 
way, which is the subject of the curious legend of “ the fate of 
Booty.” Dr. Charnock tells “ Lower says there is a pree- 
Domesday name Boti, and that Gilbert de Boti was a tenant in 
chief in co. Warwick.” It was not very clear what a “ 
Domesday name” might mean, but we guessed that it might 


* Ludus Pat icus; or the Ei Curious Surnames, 
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mean a man who appeared in Domesday as holding lands T.R.E. 
The guess was a happy one, and we found, by the help of Ellis’s 
Index, one Boti or Botius in Suffolk—to say nothing of “ Aldret 
Bot ” in Kent—who is most likely the person meant. Thus far 
encouraged, we looked among the tenants in chief for Gilbert 
de Boti. But here we were less lucky. If Boti was an English 
roper name, we did not see how a Frenchman should be called 

ilbert de Boti. Still we looked, and looked in vain, among the 
tenants in capite, but by a desperate effort we unearthed the fact 
that another Boti, or very likely the old one, was an under- 
tenant in Sullolk at the time of the Survey. So we suppose 
that a tenant in chief means a tenant in chief at some other 
undescribed time and not in Domesday. But has Dr. Charnock 
taken all this trouble? We trow not. It strikes us as being 
simply a case of what “Lower says,” whether what “ Lower 
a happens to be right or wrong. 

t us try another name :— 

DARK, DARKE. Properly D’Arques. From Arques, a comm. and 

town of France, dep. Seine-Inf., on the Arques. Lower says William 
D’Arques or de Arcis was lord of Folkestone co. Kent, temp. William I., 
having settled in England after the Norman Conquest, and that his ances- 
tors were vicomtes of Arques, now a bourg and castle four or five miles from 
Dieppe in Normandy. 
Here, again, what “ Lower says” is quite right. As far as the 
lordship of Folkestone is concerned, there can be no doubt. 
“ Willelmus de Arcis tenet Fulchestin,” says Domesday g b, and he 
appears again in Suffolk 431 5. About his ancestors being “ Vicomtes 
of Arques” we might wish to know a little more. So we dive 
into the local history of Arques, and we find that Mr. Lower is 
quite right here also. By the oddest chance in the world, there 
were two Willelmi de Archis at the same moment, one Count 
of Arques, uncle of Duke William and rebel against him, 
the other Viscount of Arques and a loyal subject. This latter is 
Mr. Lower’s man. But Dr. Charnock shows no signs of having 
tested Mr. Lower in this fashion. Indeed he seems to draw some 
subtle distinction between “ Arques, a comm. and town of France, 
dep. Seine-Inf., on the Arques” and “ Arques, now a bourg and 
castle four or five miles from Dieppe in Normandy.” No trouble, 
however, on Dr. Charnock’s part seems too great to explain to his 
readers the mysteries of French geography. Does a man doubt as 
to the position of Anjou? Dr. Charnock is ready to explain it to 
the last kilométre :— 

ANGER, Some derive this name from hanger, a wooded declivity ; but 
Ainge, Ainger, Anger, Angier, Augier, Aunger (sometimes pronounced 
Ainger), and Aungier are rather from Anjou, an old prov. of France (now 
forming dep. Maine-et-Loire, and parts of Sarthe, Mayenne, and Indre-et- 
Loire), whose cap. was Angers. Aunger and Aungier are in charters found 
Latinised to Angevinus ; aud Angevine is found in H. R. with the prefix Le. 
“H.R.” we may remark, we guess to mean “Hundred Rolls,” 
but we cannot find any list cf abbreviations, though we have 
looked at both ends of the book, like the girl who could not feed 
the elephant, because he had a tail at both ends, but never a head. 

This again is very mysterious :— 

TAME. Not from Tame, a river cos. Stafford and Warwick; nor from 

the ‘l'ame which rises in Yorkshire; nor the Thame or Tame which falls 
into the Thames; but from Thame or Tame, a market town and parish 
co. Oxford, which takes its name from the latter river. 
Why should not the name come from any of these, according to 
circumstances ? Mr. Tame is very likely to be called from the 
town of Thame, but, as Mr. Severn exists also, he is quite as likely 
to be called from one of the rivers. 

The name of the book is Ludus Patronymicus—a name, says 
Dr. Charnock, “ suggested by my friend the Rev. 8. F. Creswell, 
M.A., Head-Master of Dartford Grammar School, Kent, and late 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, who likewise bap- 
tized my Versa Nomrnania.” We are in an unlucky state of 
darkness as to Dr. Charnock’s “‘ Verba Nominalia”; as for the 
“Ludus Patronymicus,” we suspect Mr. Creswell of what is 
called “ taking a rise” out of his friend. The book is a “ Ludus” 
in several ways. Dr. Charnock begins by making game of his 
subject in an unintelligible preface. He then deals with it 
throughout in a way which is very likely to make him, and, we 
fear, his subject also, a matter of jokes and gibes. Why should 
Dr. Charnock have written a book at all? It would need a 
private Colenso to tell us how many times the words “ Lower 
says” and “ Ferguson thinks” are to be found in this thin volume, 
Was there any need for Dr. Charnock to write a book only to tell 
us what “ Lower says” and what “Ferguson thinks”? Are we 
not able to go to Lower and Ferguson for ourselves? Whatever 
we may think of them as scholars, they have at least gained a posi- 
tion in which they do not need Dr. Charnock to be their trumpeter. 
But there is a marked difference in the way in which Dr. Charnock 
treats his two main authorities. ‘“ Lower says”—the ipse dixit is 
enough. “ Ferguson” only “thinks,” and what he “thinks” is 
sometimes boldly pronounced to be “absurd.” Turning back to 
the heginning, we tind that Dr.Charnock’s book is dedicated to 
Mr. Lower, and in his dedication Dr. Charnock goes so far as to 
call himself a “ fellow-labourer in the field of etymological 
research.” Mr. Lower must be a very mild and forgiving man if 
he looks on Dr. Charnock as a fellow-labourer. Few authors would 
like to have the plums of their books thus picked out, even with 
the counterbalancing satisfaction of seeing their names quoted in 
every page till they must themselves get tired of seeing them. 

It is when subjects full into hands like those of Dr. Charnock 
that they become ridiculous. But the history of surnames, treated 
rationally, would be by no means unworthy of the labours 
even of a first-rate scholar. The first thing that such a scholar 
would do would be to eschew mere guess-work. He would 


most likely keep a good deal of what Mr. Lower “says,” but we 
suspect that he would keep very little indeed of what Nir. Ferguson 
“thinks.” The materials of such a work would have to come from 
all kinds of sources—from registers, charters, and documents of al] 
kinds, from incidental notices in books and writings of all kinds, 
Surnames fall into two classes; but both of them, in different de- 
grees, call for the same kind of treatment. In some cases there 
can be no doubt as to the mere etymology. You meet Mr. Taylor 
Mr. Gibson, and Mr. Weston. There is no doubt as to the mere 
origin of any of these names. The first of the house of Taylor who 
was called ‘Taylor was undoubtedly a tailor of some sort by trade. 
Family pride may find out that it is a long time since he practised 
his trade, and that perhaps he was then eminent enough in it to 
be called a Merchant-Taylor. Mr. Gibson beyond all doubt had 
a forefather who was named Gilbert in his baptism, and whose 
son took the name of Gibson as his surname. Mr. Weston’s 
ancestor must have come from one of the many places bearing 
that name—he may even have been lord of the manor over 
one of them. In these cases the mere etymology is certain ; 
but we have not yet got to the history and chronology of the 
name. Taylor of course is a manifest interpoler, a stranger 
from France or Normandy, who cannot aspire to sit alongside 
of our immemorial Smiths and Wrights, as ancient as the ‘leu- 
tonic race itself. But when did either Taylor or Smith become 
a surname? That is to say, when was a man first called 
John Taylor or William Smith, who was not himself a tailor 
or a smith? The point when a surname really becomes 
a surname in the modern sense is when the name which de- 
scribed the father passes on as an hereditary possession to the 
son whom it no longer describes. There was astage when the son 
of Bob Long might be called Tom Short. But as long as things 
remain in that stage, we have not reached surnames strictly so- 
called. The point is when Bob Long’s two sons, of a stature of 
six feet and five respectively, are called Tom Long and Jack Long, 
in spite of their diflerences of stature. So Thomas Johnson is not 
strictly a surname, as long as Thomas is really the son of John, 
but when Thomas’s son, and still more when his daughter, are 
called Robert and Anne Johnson, we have got among hereditary 
surnames in the full development. The historian of surnames has 
to find out when these diflerent stages happened. When had the 
name Gilbert—itself a contraction of the old Giselberht—got 
so far further contracted that the son of Gilbert was no longer 
called Gilbert or Fitzgilbert or Gilberts or Gilbertson, but mere 
Gibbs or Gibson—may we venture to add Gubbins? How far 
are the different forms of different dates? How far do they 
belong to different districts or to different ranks of society? 
Again, the date of surnames often guides us to the date at 
which Christian names were used, It is probably a long 
time in England since anybody was baptized [ the name of 
Cnut, even under Pope Paschal’s elongated spelling of Canute. 
But Knott is by no means an uncommon surname. Now it is 
clear that the first man who bore the name of Knott as a surname 
was the son of a man who bore the name of Cnut as a Christian 
name. Can the annals of any of the families named Knott, or can any 
other records, public or private, tell us when Knott began to be a 
surname? If they can, we shall know how long the name of the 
great Dane lasted as a baptismal name in England. 

Thus much for those surnames whose etymology is certain, and 
which only need to have their history traced. Aiter these comes 
the other class, the class mainly affected by Dr. Charnock, where 
the etymology is by no means clear at first sight. Many 
names are evidently simple corruptions of something utterly 
different. Dr. Charnock tells us that ‘ Younglove” has no- 
thing to do with the God Erés, but how about Younghusband ? 
Were names of this sort originally given in joke, or were they 
corruptions of something wholly unlike in meaning, if not in 
sound? We do not presume to decide either way without some- 
thing like evidence. Met a hunt be made in registers and docu- 
ments. When and where does the name first occur? What is 
its oldest spelling? Is there any external circumstance which 
throws light upon itsorigin? If the first recorded Younghusband 
really married when very young—perhaps if he really married 
when very old—there is an element to help us. If he was a 
foreigner, the chances are that the name is a corruption of some 
foreign name with a totally different meaning. What, again, is 
such an odd name as Venus? Here Dr. Charnock refers to the 
usual authorities :— 

VENUS. As an English surname, doubtless the same as Veness, and the 
U. 8. names Winas and Winaus; perhaps from Venice. Under “ Venus,” 
Lower says, “ De Venuse occurs as a surname, 31 Edw. I.—Step. de Venuse 


miles.” Ferguson thinks Venus may be from the surname Venn and house, 


or ness, promontory. 

Again “ Lower says” and “Ferguson thinks.” That is to say, 
Mr. Ferguson guessed, while Mr. Lower set to work in the 
right way. One would like to know where “Step. de Venuse 
miles” occurs “ 31 Edward IL,” and whether anything more is re- 
corded of him; but, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, one 
is strongly inclined to translate it “Stephen of Venice,” and to 
suppose that either he or his forefathers came from the island city. 
This sort of inquiry adds to our hnowledge, but we are certain 
none the wiser when Dr. Charnock, underthe name Truelove, tel 
us “Mr. Bowditch mentions a London bookseller of the name of 
Truelove who was found wanting in love to Louis Napoleon.” 
We do not care to search after the meaning of this not very 
obvious joke; we protest against the principle of a Ludus Patro- 
nymicus altogether. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


Ane the American publications of the current month is a 
First Book of the Law *, by a Mr. Bishop, apparently a member 
of the Bar of the State of Massachusetts. It is a thoughtful and 
original, if somewhat dogmatic, work on the study of the law—in- 
tended to guide a student not merely in the selection of books or in 
the mode of distributing the period of his apprenticeship between 
reading and practice, but in the direction which he should give to 
his work, in the kind of learning most likely to be of permanent 
service, and the principles on which it should be moulded. The 
writer is disposed to depreciate, to an extent which most lawyers 
would think extravagant, the use of digests, and of treatises 
ing of the nature of digests; and to warn the student 
against a too absolute respect to mere authority. The per- 
vading idea of the book is the necessity of active and indepen- 
dent thought on the student's part, in place of merely receptive 
acquisition of facts, maxims, and cases. The reader is advised 
over and over again to ¢hink; never to content himself with 
learning by rote the precepts of text-writers or the decisions of 
judges, but to master the principles on which both are based, so 
as to build the fabric of his legal knowledge upon a substantial 
and coherent framework of general principles; a course certainly 
conducive both to the more accurate and available recollection of 
that which is in each branch the law, to the correct appreciation 
of the bearing of particular decisions, and to the power of applying 
what has been learnt to new cases as they arise. The author's 
object is to encourage an intelligent conception of the law as a 
science, rather than a servile and probably confused aggregation in 
the mind of a mass of imperfectly apprehended and incoherent rules. 
The book bears little or no sa a sa to any of the elementary 
works usually put into the hands of the English law-student, and 
might prove, in some instances, a useful addition to his library. 

Another interesting and useful volume, intended for a larger 
and more general public, is Mr. Macmullen’s History of Canada f, 
which claims, and we believe with truth, to be the first 
complete work of the kind—the first that has dealt with the whole 
of the period during which the Dominion has been the home of 
European settlers. There are many books, some of them of a 
high character and displaying no little labour and research, in 
which the earlier portion of that history is related at length 
and in even excessive detail. It was recently our fortune to 
notice a very elaborate work upon the Jesuit missions which, 
very soon after the first regular occupation of the country, 
ventured to carry Christianity and the rudiments of civilization 
into the wilderness, far ahead of the slowly advancing frontier 
of the French colony; and the story of the first settlers, 
their struggles and adventures, of the fortunes of the province 
under French dominion, the long and savage wars in which 
it was involved with the neighbouring British colonies, of 
the conquest, and the curious change of relations which soon 
followed—the Canadians fighting under the British flag against 
their old antagonists, now in alliance with France—are to be 
found related in full in works of far higher pretensions than the 
present, which is avowedly no more than a “ popular history” of 
Canada. It will not, perhaps, be the less acceptable on that 
account. In the history of the United States we have read quite 
enough about the cruel and devastating border wars, to which the 
employment of Indian allies on either side lent a character of 
peculiar barbarity, and in which there was but little that either 
party can now be proud of; and in this busy age only professed 
students have leisure or disposition for studying the internal his- 
tory of the early settlements in more detail than it is given in Mr. 
Macmullen’s work. The later portion of the history, from the 
close of the war of 1812-15, is of more practical importance and 
present political interest; and this, which occupies nearly half of 
the volume before us, is not, so far as we know, to be found in 
any other single work accessible to the general public, though it 
might be gathered piecemeal from the writings of Sir F. Head, 
the Lives of Lord Durham and Lord Metcalfe, and other 
similar books, Even the reader who has leisure and diligence 
thus to collect for himself from various sources detailed in- 
formation regarding the most interesting and critical portions 
of the period which embraces what may be called the 
constitutional history of the British provinces, will find his 
progress assjsted by a connected narrative lke this, how- 
ever insufficient, from its necessary brevity and conciseness, to 
satisfy one who really wishes to master the subject. For the 
general public, which has neither leisure nor diligence to bestow 
upon colonial history, Mr. Macmullen’s volume will probably 
suffice. It is clear, in spite of the occasional interruptions in 
chronological order necessitated by the separate course of the 
histories of the Upper and Lower Provinces down to the union in 
1840; and it is readable, notwithstanding certain peculiar in- 
elegancies and inaccuracies of style, the worst of which is a trick 
of inserting a superfluous conjunction before the relative—as 
“the Reform party of the present day, and whose existence 
commenced in 1831,” &c. It is perhaps a pity that Mr. Mac- 


* The First Book of the Law; explaining the Nature, Sources, Books, and 
Practical Applications of Legal Science and Methods of Study and Practice. 
By Joel Prentiss Bishop, Author of “ Commentaries on the Criminal Law,” 
&c. &c. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & 
Marston. 1868. 


+ The History of Canada from the First Discovery to the Present Time. 


By J. Macmullen, Esq., Author of the “Camp and Barrack-Room,” &c. 
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mullen should have been so sparing of quotations of a particular 
class—the reasons, namely, assigned by Canadian statesmen, and 
especially by Governors, for their conduct in constitutional emer- 
gencies, Colonial politics are fruitful of disputes on questions 
of constitutional practice and principle, that are exceedingly 
interesting and instructive as illustrations of the meaning of 
maxims and doctrines which, in the smoother working of the 
Imperial Government, are seldom or never brought to so practical 
a test; and Mr. Macmullen’s work might have been more useful 
if, instead of settling these questions in one arbitrary sentence, he 
had given us the grounds of the accusation on one side, and the 
defence on the other. The history of Canada during the earlier 
part of the present reign is full of incidents, difficulties, and disputes 
connected with the very intricate question—namely, what are the 
recise relations of a Governor to his colonial advisers, and how 
ar are they modified by his duty towards the superior Govern- 
ment athome? But Mr. Macmullen passes these matters over with 
a simple censure on the Governor's conduct, and in no case gives 
the reasons which induced statesmen like Lord Durham, Sir C. 
Metcalfe, or Lord Elgin to take, after full and careful deliberation, 
a course which brought them into collision with one or another of 
the political parties in the colony. The consequence is that his 
history lacks precisely that information which would have been 
most generally interesting and useful to English readers, and 
— a tone of partiality which is evidently unintentional and 
probably unconscious, 

Mr. Stockwell’s account of the oe of Liberia* is in style 
and arrangement very like a school manual of geography; the 
towns, rivers, population, boundaries, &c., being described one by 
one precisely in the manner familiar to us in those most tedious 
of the text-books of our childhood. When the reader has 
learnt the names of every village in the colony, with the number 
of its inhabitants and a sketch of its external appearance— 
not so long a task as might be supposed—he is introduced to 
what promises to be a more interesting topic, the productions of 
Liberia. The negro republic has a tolerable climate, favourable 
enough to vegetation, if not to human health, with a soil 
adapted to nearly all the chief tropical and semi-tropical staples ; 
and a first glance at the list of products leads us to ima- 
gine that the Liberians have not neglected their advantages. 
As we read, however, we find that one after another of these 
valuable articles is not, but easily might be, grown in large 
quantities and exported with profit ; and at the conclusion of this 
part of the work we are puzzled to know what Liberia does 
ta beyond the coarser articles of food for her own popu- 
ation. The story of the early struggles and sufferings of the 
settlers is infinitely creditable to the Eoocinn, determination, and 
self-devotion of the white leaders of the enterprise ; but in pro- 
portion as we discern their patience and firmness under provo- 
cation and danger, we discern what the author did not intend to 
reveal—the quality of the followers whose wilfulness, perversity, 
and unreason vated the inevitable labours and difficulties 
of their position, The work is mainly intended to encourage 
emigration to Liberia among the freedmen of the South, and the 
entire subject is treated with a view to that purpose. It is worthy of 
notice, however, that the American-born negro seems to suffer 
almost as much as the white man from the climate of the African 
coast, the first colony having repeatedly been crippled at a 
critical moment by finding more than half its members disabled 
by the fever which makes the “ West Coast” so notorious and so 
dreaded in our naval service. 

Abraham Page + is styled, on the title-page, a novel; but it has 
nothing whatever, except a framework of fictitious narrative, in 
common with the works properly so called. It pretends to be a 
sort of autobiography of a Virginian gentleman of small fortune 
and good family, strongly attached both to the peculiar ideas of 
his country and to other peculiarities of his own, whose story and 
whose observations serve to present a picture of Southern life and 
modes of thought, and to afford opportunity for sharp sarcastic 
criticism on various features of American society and diversities 
of individual character. So exceedingly natural are the incidents, 
so wonderfully real the tone both of narrative and comment, that 
the reader, if he skipped the introduction, might almost read the 
volume through without discovering it to other than the 

uine record of an eccentric old man’s life and opinions, except 

y the publication of names and facts which even an American, 
writing of real events and persons, would have felt obliged to 
suppress. The meddlesome dictatorial parson’s lady; the hen- 
pecked husband, and the bullying wife; the lady who nearly 
marries the author in his own despite; the miller’s charming 
daughter who becomes the village schoolmistress after a tour 
through Europe—all are real everyday personages of flesh and 
blood, and their several stories are such as might be the stories of 
any of those who daily jostle us in the street. 

The origin and history of political nicknames is a curious 
topic. Most men know that the loyal and aristocratic Tory 
derived his party title from the predecessors of the White- 
boys of our fathers and the Fenians of our own time. Fox 
and Lord Russell had perhaps more in common with the 
original Covenanting “ Whigs.” The Fronde, whose sedition 
troubled the minority of Louis XIV., availed themselves of the 

* The Republic of Liberia ; its Geography, Climate, Soil, and Productions, 
with a History of its Eurly Settlement, Compiled by Y. 8. Stockwell. New 
York : A. 8. Barnes & Co. London: Tritbner & Co. 1868. 


ee Macmullen & Co, London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
1 


+ Abraham Page, A Novel. Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott. London : 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1868. 
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sneer of a Royalist, who compared the malcontents to boys play- 
ing with slings (frondes) in the ditches of Paris, and running 
away at the approach of the watch, to appropriate a party 
name which otherwise it might not have been easy to find; 
and a similar taunt furnished the Reformers of Holland with the 
famous epithet of Gueux or “sturdy beggars,” which has sug- 
gested to the Rev. Dr. Mears the attected antithesis of his title. 
Lhe Beggars of Holland" bore a part in the national struggle which 
may justify the historian in giving their name to his volume; but 
what had the grandees of Spain to do with the Dutch Reforma- 
tion and Revolution, save that a certain number of them served 
in the army or followed in the train of Alva? Despite its title, 
however, the volume is no more than a succinct history of the 
earlier portion of the Dutch War of Independence, with no pre- 
tensions of style or quality above those of a school-book. 

Another volume whose contents may disappoint some of those 
whom the title may attract is Life among the Mormons.t This is 
neither a collection of fictitious indecencies nor a real revelation of 
domestic secrets by apostate or spy. The first half relates the 
adventures and hardships of a military expedition to Salt Lake 
City; the latter contains all the information that the author, as 
an outsider, was able to obtain concerning the social and political 
condition and prospects of Mormonism. As a Federal ollicer, he 
was hardly in a position fairly to judge or correctly to understand 
those who regarded him as an enemy; his information would 
come chiefly from malcontents, and his bias would be adverse to 
the institutions of a decidedly disaffected people. He is, however, 
candid and moderate in tone; caiieneeel to persecution, except 
on the score of polygamy ; and his book contains nothing to gratily 
the prurient curiosity that may have been excited by some larger 
and more pretentious works on the same subject. 

In one large and elaborately got-up volume is printed a new 
edition of the works of Anne Bradstreet{, the daughter and wile 
of two of the founders and early Governors of Massachusetts, and 
the first American poetess. The poems are of the kind to be 
expected from the age and sect to which the authoress belonged, 
and the quaint antiquarianism of the printing aptly sets off the 
quaintnesses of the thought, style, and diction. “The Four Ele- 
ments,” “The Four Ages of Man,” “The Four Monarchies,” are 
titles more suggestive than attractive to a modern reader, and we 
hardly understand for what class of purchasers this ponderous 
worl: is intended. 

Behind the Scenes § professes to be the work of an emancipated 
female slave, employed as a dressmaker in the families of Mrs. 
Davis and Mrs. Lincoln during the critical period which preceded 
and followed Secession. She claims to have been admitted by 
Mrs. Lincoln to a degree of intimacy not often conceded by a 
President’s wife to a coloured dressmaker in the Land of Equality ; 
and she repays the fumiliarity of her mistress by minute descrip- 
tions of what she witnessed ‘‘ behind the scenes” of private life, 
the tendency of which is to make the lady look ridiculous, and 
the dressmaker and authoress odious, 

Mr. Bigelow, who edits a new edition of Franklin’s Autobio- 
graphy ||, excellently got up and printed, gives in his preface some 
curious particulars with regard to the history of the work. A 
copy, minus the last eight pages, was sent by Franklin himself to 
a friend in France, a M. Veillard. The original MS, was he- 
queathed, with the Doctor's other works and papers, to William 
Yemple, son of William Franklin, the loyalist son of the old 
Republican. William, though an American citizen, brought the 
Life to England to be published, along with a collected edition of 
his grandfather’s works. He borrowed from M. Veillard the copy 
above-mentioned, as more eligible than the original, and gave him 
the latter in exchange; both parties being, it would seem, un- 
aware of the difference between the two copies. Something— 
Mr. Bigelow sanctions the story that it was a large bribe from the 
British Government—induced W. T. Franklin to postpone for more 
than twenty years the publication of the memoirs. Meantime a 
French translation from the original MS. was published in 1791. 
The English edition did not appear till 1817, and then it contained, 
as Mr. Bigelow shows, a multitude of deviations from the plain 
and homely phraseology of the original, besides omitting the last 
eight pages of the latter. The present edition is printed, as we 
understand, from the original MS., which came into Mr. Bigelow’s 
hands through his acquaintance with the representatives of M. 
Veillaid, to whom it had descended. It is, therefore, a new 
edition in more than one sense, and may lay claim to be the only 
authentic English edition. 


* The Beggars of Holland and the Grandees of Spain. A History of the 
Reformation in the Netherlands from A.D. 1200 to 1573. By the ev. dole W. 
Mears, D.D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication Committee. London: 
Tribner & Co. 

+ Life among the Mormons, and a March to their Zion. To which is 
added a Chapter on the Indians of the Plains and Mountains of the West. 
By an Officer of the U.S. Army, New York: Moorhead, Sampson, & Bond. 
Lendon: Triibner & Co. 1868. 


t The Works of Anne Bradstreet in Prose and Verse. Edited by John 
ta Ellis. Charlestown: Abram E, Cutter. London: ‘lriibner & Co. 
18638. 


§ Behind the Scenes. By Elizabeth Keckley, formerly a Slave, but more 
recently Modiste and Friend to Mrs, Lincoln ; or, Thirty Years a Slave, and 
Four Years in the White House. New York: Carleton & Co. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1868. 


|| The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. Edited from his Manuscript, 


with Notes and an Introduction, by John Bigelow. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott & Co, London: Triibuer & Co, 1868, 


A manual of geography, entitled The World We Live In*, by 
Capt. M. F. Maury, belongs to the same series as the Physical 
Geography we noticed last month, and though apparently intended 
for less advanced students, is executed in ane the same style, 
and with the same clearness aud simplicity. It is intended to be 
used as a guide and companion to the Atlas—the map being, after 
all, the teacher’s chief reliance. A Manual of Surveying t, and a 
work entitled the American House Curpenter}, require no other 
description than is given by their titles. The Lowell Iydraulic 
Lxperiments§, ave the results of the author’s scientific and practical 
experience as engineer to the principal manulacturing town of 
New England, and fill a large quarto volume, splendidly printed, 
and illustrated with corresponding completeness, and apparently 
without regard to expense. 


* Maury’s Geographical Series. The World We Live In. Intermediate. 
poe York: Richardson & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
1868, 

t System of Rectangular Surveying employed in Subdividing the Public 
Lands of the United States ; Illustrated with Korms, Diagrams, and Maps, 
constituting a Complete Text-Book on Government Surveying. By J. tl. 
Hawes, late Principal Clerk of Surveys in the General Land Office. ~ Phila- 
delphia : Lippincott & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1868, 

ft The American House Carpenter ; a Treatise on the Art of Building and 
the Strength of Materials. By R. G. Watfield, Architect, &c, New York: 
Urley & son. London: Triibner & Co. 

§ Lowell Hydraulic Experiments. Being a Selection from Experiments on 
Hydraulic Motors, on the Flow of Water over Weirs, in Open Canals, &e., 
made at Lowell, Mass, By J. B. Francis, C.E., &c. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand & Co. London: ‘Triibuer & Co. 1868. 
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GIGNOR PIATTI begs to announce that he will give an 


EVENING CONCERT in the St. James's Hail,on Monday next, June 29. 1968. Piano 
forte, M. Antoine Rubinstein (his last appearance but one this Season). Violin, Herr Straus. 
Violoncetlo, Signor Miatti. Vocuiist, Madile. Enequist. Cond . lict. Souta 
Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Keserved Area, 78.; Balcony, 58.; Back of Area, 3s.; Gallery, 1s.—‘Tickets at 
Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street, and at the 23 Piccadilly, 


M USICAL UNION.—RUBINSTEIN’S LAST PERFORM- 
ANCE this Season in London, at the Grand Matinée, June 30, in Mendelssolin's Trio, 
C minor, with Aucr and Jacquard, and various Solus. Beethoven's Septet, and Vocal Music, 
will be included iu the Selecti Visitors to appiy carly tor Tickets. 

19 Hanover Square. 


J. ELLA, Direetor. 


‘pile SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The SIXTY-FOURTIL ANNUAL EXUIBITION is NOW OPEN.—5 Pall Mall East. 
From Nine till Seven.—Admittance, is. Cutulogue, 6d. 

WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, Exhibition Road, 


South Kensington.—Third and concluding Series of celebrated Persons who have 
died since 1800, und a Suppl y Coll ot others before that date,is SOW OPEN 
Daily. — Admission, Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, krideys, and Saturdays, Is. each 
person ; Tuesdays, 28. 6d. Open from 10 a.m, till 7 e.a.—Catalogues, Is. and Is. 6d. 


(PHE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
ERENCH and FLEMISH ARLISTS is NOW OPEN, at the Gallery, 1:0 Pall 


USTAVE DORE'S FORTY GRAND PICTURES, 
German Gallery, 168 Ne» Bond Street.—Including his most fumous Painting, “* TUE 
TRIUMPH OF CUKISTIANITY.” Daily, Ten to Six.—Ad mission. Is. . 


A RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION SOCIETY, 9 Conduit 
Street, Regent Street. 
President—A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, Esq., M.P., D.C.L., F.S.A. 

The EIGH'Y£:i NTI ANNUAL EXHIBITION, containing some of the Original 
Drawings by tue tate Gir Charles borry fur the Houses of Parliament, the Manchester Town 
Hall, and other Competition Drawings, and the Gold Medal Drawings (Freuch) of the Paris 
from Nine till Five.— Admission, ls.; and on ‘Tuesday 
‘.venings, from ine, 

ROBERT W. EDIS, F.R.1.B.A. 
KOWLAND PLUMBE, Hon. Secs. 


ALEXANDRA PARK RACES, 1868, will take place on 
Tuesday, June 30, and Wednesday, July 1, under the Newmarket Rules. 
Stewards, 


The Duke of Newcastle. Viscount St. Vincent. 
The Marquis of Hastings. Sir Frederick Johustone, Bart. 
The Earl of Westmoreian H. Saville, Esq. 


G. Payne, Esq. 
Judge—Mr. J. F. CLARK. 
Clerk of the Course and Handicayper— Mr. J. F. VERRALL, “ The Mulberries,” 
sninark Hill, S. 

Admission to the Park, Is. each. Admission to the Grand Stand, 1s. each, or 15s. for the 
two days. Private Boxes in the Grand Stand, to hold Four Persons, muy be scured at 
£2 extra for each day, und Stalis at 10s. extra for each day, by application to the General 
Manaver, Alexandra Paluece, Muswell Hill, No Horsemen allowed, All will be 
destroyed. Curriages will be admitted to the Park ut the following rates, viz-—with Two 
Horses, 58.; with kour Horses, 10s.; Drugs, 20s. euch ; Carriage Space, 10s. per 
Carriage. 

Owners and Trainers of Horses can obtain particulars of Stabling in the Park from Mr. 
M‘Kenzie, Muswell Lill. 

N.B.—The Company reserve the right of refusing Admission to any Person they think 
Droper. 
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M4 OLLEG E| 
President and Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. | 
Head- Master. 
The Rev. reaches Faaen, M.A., tate Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
G d ata t, and Pupiees are prepared for Oxford or | 
is a Modern Dep 


TI, H ENRY WILLIAM MATTHEWS, of Stretton, in the 
Count ester, have on this 22nd day of June, 1868, changed my Name from =] 
aid CARLYLE, and all and Communications trons the de day 
are to NRY WILLIAM CARLYLE, 
MERRY WILLIAM CARLYLE, formerly “ MATTHEWS.” 
Wirvess—CHARLES POLLITT. 


Cambridge, for itary and Civil Examinations. 
distinct trom the Classic: | 
Scholarships of oo value are attached to the College. 
Pupils are boarded with the Assistant-Masters, subject to the approval of the Head-Master. 
Full information on applicstion to Henay Acpaicn, Esq., the Secretary. | 


BEDFORD HOTEL, Brighton.—Every endeavour is made to* 
render this Hotel equal toite long-existing repute. The Coffee-room, with extensive 
Sea-frontage. has been enlurged and improved. Communications to“ ‘he Manacer” will be 
promptly attended to. 


CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP, value £30, for Three Years. 
Ou Wednesday, July 29, there will be an E XAMINATION at Malvern College for the 
above.—For purticulars, apply to the Heap-Masrea. 


NV ALVERN COLLEGE.—On Wednesday, July 29, there will 
be an EXAMINATION for a CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP, value £30, for T' 

BITION, value £30. Also for a MODERN DEPARTME NE 

h Papers in English Grammar and Soca Literature, 


Yeors, and for an EXillL 
EXHIBITION, value £20; wit 


and General Knowledge. Candidates must be under Fifteen Years on July 29.—For particulars, 


apply to the Ileap-Masrer, 


DURHAM SCHOOL.—FIVE KING'S SCHOLARSHIPS 


will be Vacant in November next, value £10 a Year each, for Five Years. CANDI- 
DATES must he under Fifteen Years of age.—Apply to the Ligap- Masren. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION for LADIES, Tufnell 
Park, Camden Road, London. 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 6¢ < zineas per annum. 
Fee for Residents i in Middle School, 40 Guineas per annum. 
Fee tor in El tury School, 30 Guineas per annum. 
Payment from Entrance. 
Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 
For Prospectuses, with List of Kev.-Patrons and Lady-Patronesses, address Mrs. Mowe: 
Lady-Principal, at the College. 
Scriptural Teaching under the tenes ot the Rev. WM. McCALL and 
ev. Je 


asters. 
various Lecturers. 


Tes 
Enztish eee Mr. Wood and Mr, Home. 
tm. Mr. Wood. 
French Messrs. des Fortes and de Meillac. 
German Herr Liirschfeld 
Italian Signor 
Spacish Senor Vives. 
Piano Mr. W. Maefarren and my. C. Gardner. 
Singing Herr Bosen and Mr. W. H. Monk, 
Mr. Gandce and Mr. 
Daneir he Mr. Webb George. 
Daily Medicat Medes bat endant _Dr. Rawlins, 
AC) y, FOREIGN OFF ICE, HOUSE of LORDS, 
&e. &c. &c.--The ’ ADVERTISER, an Assistant- Master ata Public School, Author of 


Educational Works of repute, desires to receive age his House ‘I'wo or ‘three GENTLEMEN 
pr paring for the above Lxaminations. Irench and German spoken continually. ‘Terms 
moderate, M.A., Eastholine, Lee, Keaut. 


CIVIL SERVICE of INDIA. — Mr. SPRANGE, M. M.A., 


J[LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Perfect in all its arrangements, 

Apartments, large and elegant Ary ) Rooms, Promenade Terrace 1,000 feet in length 
facing the "Atlantic. Board, if desired, at a fi per Day or Table d’hote daily.— 
Address, Mr. lifracombe. North Devon. 


BATHS of CREUZNAC H. 
The SEASON Commenced on May 1. 


HH YbropaTuy. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 


8.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on the 


Premises. 

GALE PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 
| Dividends 10 to 20 per cent. per annum on the Outlay. 

INVESTORS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, CAPITALISTS 


requiring reliable Information, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read 
SHARP & CO’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 


GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Dealers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. 
tablished 1852. 


iT McLEAN begs to call attention to his Method of 


PORTE-COULEU R: 


TURE 


assisted by a large Staff of the hest Masters to be obtained in the Subjects of the Sod | 


petitive Examinations, has VACANCIES, k-ferences to upwards of Twenty Success! 


Verne te.—Aduress, 12 Princes square, Bayswater, W. 


SERVICE and ARMY, — Mr. W. M. LUPTON 


* CLEANING and RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS, a Branch of Art which, with 
T. McLEAN, 7 Uaymarket. 


Vuluable lictures, it is sv dangerous to neglect.— 


W: ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, Engravings, Chromos, &c. 
A large ooles ction by the First Artists, at all Prices. Also Framing and Mounting in the 
ng le.—W. LUCAS & CO.,17 Great Portland Street, W. Country Orders promptly at- 


a Waistcoat Pocket Box of ‘Twelve 
Colours for Sketching and other purposes. 0s. 6d. 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place, London, and Local Artists’-Colourmen, 


GTALNED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 
DECORATIONS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. 
PRIZE MEDAL—LONDUN AND PARIS. 


Cut RCH and DOMESTIC DECORATION—PAINTED and 

/ STAINED GLASS WINDOWS—GLASS and MARBLE MOSAIC_—and ART FURNI- 
Designs and Estimates Furnished.—H ARLAND & FISUER, «3 Southampton Street, 

Strand, WAC. _ Illustrated priced Catulogue of Church Furniture and Decoration pust tree. 


ATENT EN CAUSTIC, GEOMETRICAL, and GLAZED 
TILES, Sound, Durable, and in bright Colours, for Churches, Halls, and Corridors. 
Manufacturers, MALKIN & CO., Burslem, a 
London Agents, HARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Di Southampton Street, 
Strand, where Designs and all may be 3 


C! VIL 
(Author of “English History and Arithmetic for C *) has | 
GENTLE for ail Departments of both Services. 15 Beaufort Build- | 


ings, Strand 


NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION.—Mr. WREN, 
M.A., Chvrist’s Colicge, Cambridge, assisted by a High (Fifth) Wrangler, an Oxford 
Graduate (First Class in Classical Honours), and the best Masters obtain»bie for all oY other 
Subjects slowed to be taken up, receives Kesident aud Non-resident PUPILS. NINE of the 
Candi tes success'ul in the recent Competition, to whom reference can be made, were sent 
up by Mr. Wuen.—4 Powis Square, Westbourne Grove, 


MELITARY PREPARATIONS.—A GENTLEMAN, whose 
Son obtained his Commission at Sandhurst, without purchase, and pe A former 

Students occupy hizh ronis in the Staff, strictiy receives only SIX CANDIDATES, in 

Gardens Syuare. Ageut, Mr. Veun, 42 Jermyn Street, St. 


PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 


DUCA ATION at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, for the SONS of. 


GENTLEMEN, who are thoroughly prepared by aCLERGY MAN, Graduate of Oxford, | 


tor the Universities, Public Schools, Competitive Examinations, &c.—kor Prospectus, apply to 
the Rev. M.A., Beimont House; or to Mr. Bivea, 46 Regent Steet, . 


MONTREUX, Lake of Geneva.—Mr. RENKEWITZ receives 
into his House PUPILS for the Study of the French, German, Italian, and Spanish 


Instruction in all usual Branches of Education, combined with Lome Comforts, 
be hud on application at Mr. G. Muts’, Bookselier and 


Tan wages. 
‘Verms, 50 Guineas.—P) ospectuses may 
Stationer, 3 id dew wry, Lundon, E.C. 


PPOLKESTONE. .—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
Colleze, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFF RESON, M.A. of 1. fn coln College, ot, 
late Principal of the Kiphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for ithe Judian Civ. 
Service, and other Competitive Examinations.—Lerms and on 


HPUCATION (superior) in GERMANY, where the SONS of 


GENTLEMEN are mpeg J prepared for the Universities, Professional, and other 

ursuits. <A very liberal ‘table ind ‘Treatment, and best Suciety.. Mighest references in 

Agency, 46 Kegent Street, 


39 Southampton Street, Strand. ’ Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored,if in the worst 
Frames Cleaned or Regilt equal te New. 
CHAKLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 
FOR HOT WEATUER. 


NICOLL'S TWEED CLOTH JACKETS, in all Colours, 


unlined, 15s. 6d. euch. 


condition. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of pd 
se to er Rez me Street, and 22 Cornhill, London ; 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 
reet, Liverpoo! 


H., J: & DB. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 


and the Courts of E ‘urope. 
114 une 120 Regent Street; and 
Lonpon {ies 


Street. 
Liverroor—s0 Bold Street. 


For TOURISTS, NICOLL’S JACKETS in various Mixed Colours of Waterproof 
Wool hope cool and strong as linen, eS the thorn cat damp, and more avapted to this 
than any other tabric, the cost of each, with silk sleeve linings, being 3is. 6d. 


Taser CHEVIOT SUITS, from £2 2s. 
WATERPROOF TWEED and MILTON OVERCOATS, £1 1s and £2 2s. each. 
Suits, &c., for immediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ notice. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


H CREED & CO., Artistes in Draping the Real Figure.— 
* Practical Experience, iti 


pectus, address Pastor Vitman, University and School | 


CATION. GENTLEMAN, who prepares Two Pupils | 


for the Universities, &c., and can offer unusual advantages, has a VACANCY for One. 
Terms, £150 per annuin. — Address, J. G.,29 W ulpule Street, 5.W. 


PRIVATE TUITION.—A CLERGYMAN (M.A. Oxon), 


Rector of a small Country Parish near Oxford, has a Vacancy for ONE PUPIL to 
prepare tor Matriculation or Little-Go Examination. Number limited to Six. Satisfactory 
Telcrences. £120 per annum.—Address, Rev. A. W., Ch. Ch. Oxford. 


UPILS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, M.A. Cantab., 


merly Scholar of his College, assisted by an Oxford Gretuate in Honours, receives 

puriis into his Mouse to prepare tor the Public Schools, &c. Climate specially suitable tor 

delicate Boys. ‘Verms, 80 to 100 Guineas per annum, according to age.—Address, Kev. G. ‘TI. B. 
yaovon, Stonelands, Dawlish, 


HOME and SCHOOL.—A WIDOW LADY, with One Your | 


Son, is desirous of receiving into a Home by or Three SONS of GENTLEME N, 


wio would huve the benefit of 'y school, pi to entering 
Rugby or other /ublie Sehvol. The references can be given. M. E,, Post 
Uthee, Rugby. 


CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, B.A. and LL.B., is desirous 


of meeting with a Re-engazement as PRIVATE TUTOR, Resident or Travelling. 
English, Classics, &e.—Address, A. Y.Z., Symons's Library, | Warner Road, Camberwel 


AN OXFORD CLASSMAN wishes to TRAVEL with 
Pupils, for Two or Three Months, to France or the German Spas. Ie makes the ‘Tour 
yearly. —Address, M.A., care of A. N., Esq., 86 5t. James's Street, London, 8. W. 
OUCEUR.—A GENTLEMAN, aged Forty-three, of good 
position an | thorough business experience ond respectability, is anxious to secure an 
APPOINTMENT in a Bank, Institution, Public or Insurance Office, or Company, and would 
ladly give a most liberal Douceur to any one possessed of influence who would obtain it for 
im. Most satis! actory references, with security, it required.—Addvess, in strictest couf.dence, 
to Ni No. 548," North British Advertiser” Office, Edinburgh. 


rie bined with a § Know ledge of External Anatomy 
and the definite Ling ‘and Forms of the Human Sea. give them Confidence in 
soliciting Patronage. Corrt, Diplomatic, Military, and Naval Uniforms, Ladies’ Riding 
Habits. —33 Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 


PPURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING (Carriage Free).—See 
our new ILLUSTRATED FURNITURE CATALOGUF, nearly 500 ba —— 
Prives Thirty per Cent. less than any other House. The most complete and unique Guide 
published. Gratis from 

LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO., 73 and 75 Brompt 


Road, Knightsbrid 


BILLIARDS. —THURSTON & CO., BILLIARD-TABLE 


GENTLEMEN of any Profession, who desire to increase their | 


mes, are invited to undertake AGENCIES for an old-cstablished SCOTTISH 
TIFE ANCE OFFICE, Liberal Commissions ~Apply to M. T., care of 
Mi ssrs. Robertson & Scott, Advertising Agents, E l tati and wi 

Private or Advertised Azency be desired. 


NOTICE. —To PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTISTS, PRINTSEL- 
LERS, and PUBLISITERS.—The AU'OTYPE PRINTING and FUBLISHING 

ouren NY, Limited, Hereby Give Notice, that they are the SOLE POSSESSORS of the 

‘ENT gronted to Mr. Swan, for producing Photographs in Carbon and aa rmanent 

for the the Process, Ten for VE DIN 

ictures produced by addressed to them, at their 4 

5 Lay market, Loudon, 


MANUFACTURERS to Her Hes Maleay jesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, War Office, Admi- 
ralty, &c.—14 Catherine Street, S Cc. “Established 1814. 


WATCHES. — GOLDSMIT HS’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 
WATCH AND CLOCK MAK 


11 and 12 Cornhill, London, opposite the Some of England. 


First-class PATENT DETACHED LEVER WATCHES, with the latest Ly tear | 
and maintaining power to continue going whilst being wound, recommended for Accuracy 
Durability. Every Watch is Warranted.—Descriptive Pamphlet post free. 


(LOCKS. —GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 
CLOCK AND WATCII MAKERS, 
1 and 12 Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England. 
LONDON-MADE CLOCKS in Gothic Cases for Halls or Staircases; CLOCKS 
ood and Marble Cases for the Dining Koom or Library ; very. highly- dnished ORMOL! 
Panis CLOCKS for Drawing Rooms.—Illustrated Pamphlet gratis and post 


MACcHIN E-MADE JEWELLERY, 18-Carat Gold, 50 per, 
cent. less than Hand-made, and cere perfect. 
Mr. EDWIN W. STREETER (late Hancock, Bousroox, & Co.), 37 Conduit Street (Five, 
Doors trom Bond Street), » here the 'y, in 18-Carat Gold, 20! 
extensively introduced by Mr. STREE’ TER, is only to be obtained. 


E ‘DENT & CO., WATCH, CLOCK, and CHRONOMETER | 
to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and the Emperor 
and Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliamen 
6) Strand, W.C., and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, ri 


uineas, Guineas. | 
Gold Lever Watches, from........ «+ 16 to 30 Silver Lever Watches, from ........ 5 to 18 | 
thera Gold Half Chronometers, winding Silver Hait Chronometer ... 2 
| with or without a Key, trom 35 Silver Half Chronometer in Liv 
Gold Hunting, Case extra .... | Case 26 
Marine Chronomete: 35 


Gold Geneva Wate » fro 
g ed, from Gold Chains, quality 16 cad 18 carats 

Designs, 


An elegant assortment of Drawing-Room Clocks of the newest 
Astronomical, Turret, and other Clocks made to order. { 
E. DENT & CO. 6i Strand, W.C. (adjoiming Coutts’s Bank); and 34 and 35 Royal’ 
Exchange, 
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The Satarday Review. 


[June 27, 1868, 


H HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1838. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orricrk—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 


| 


and BRASS BEDSTEADS.—HEAL & SON 


have on Show 130 Patterns of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS 
Show ond their Stock consists of 2000 Bedateads 


Baancags in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombe. fetes, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, S! 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
ae per om. per to months, of 
to 
5 ditto ditto 3 ditto 


Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be | 


obtained on application. 
Bills issued ut the current omshense of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved d or sent fo 
Sales and Purchases British and Securities, in India Stock and 
8, the sute Civil Pay 8 ap 
nterest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions rea 
Every other d of B and Money yom British and Indian, 


4 J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


FOUNDED 1836 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, 


sont eae? this Society are guaranteed by very noahy Tooke, receive Nine-tenths of the | 


ts as Bonus; enjoy peculiar * Whole-World” and other distinctive privileges ; and 
are protected by special conditions against sexed to future question. 

New Assurances im 1867 £442,000 


W 


E. A. NEWTON, “Actuary and Manager. 


I MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and > a MALL, LONDON. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000. 

Insurances due at MIDSUMMER should be renewed within Fifteen days therefrom (last 


day, July 9), or the same will become void. 


J[MPERIAL LIFE WNSURANCE COMPANY. 


tuted 1820. 


n their 
they supply Orders on the shortest ni 
_Manufactory—196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, Ww. 


FEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
[NTENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 


MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are respectfully 
cautioned against various [mitations and Infringements, preserving somewhat th the appearance 
of the Original, but wanting all its essential advantages. 

Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label * Tucker’ 8 “Patent, ** and a Number. 

The Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker'sPatent, received the only Prize Medal or Honourable 
Mention given to Bedding of description at the International Exhibition 1862, and may 
be obtained, price from 25s.. and Upholsterers, 
and Wholesale of the M enutecturers, 

WILLIAM 8MEE & SONS, Finsbury, nearM te Railway Termi London,E.C. 


SMYRNA HEARTHRUGS, adapted for every Style of Room 
Decoration, from Original Designs by Owen Jones, Digby Wyatt, and other eminent 


Art Decorators. 
Manufactured by H. R. WILLIS & CO. 
Obtained the Silver Medal at Paris Exhibition. 1867, the only Medal awarded exclusively 
fur Mlearthrugs. 
Each Rug is pegitty masted on the back with the Trade Mark, “H. R. W. & Co.” ing 
fonogram, and inay tained from every first-class Upholsterer and Carpet Warehouseman 


inthe United Kingdom. 


London Warehouse (Wholesale only), 78 Newgate Street, E.C. 
Manufactories at Kidderminster and Coventry. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRES (HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 1,548) 


For Floors and to &e. 


Being manufactured by Steam Machi is laid cost than Turkey Carpets, 
having the advantage over the Foreign- Bed Parquets of tm ered and be 
Architects’ Designs adopted without Extra Cost. Illustrated Catalogues on appli- 


26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


ER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 


The Security of a Subscribed Capital  . cwoneee, and an Assurance Fund amounting to more | 


than seven years’ purchase of the total Anuual Income. 
. Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the Assured every Fifth Year. 
Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced panes 
Policies granted at ver: a? Low Rates of Premium for the First Five Yea: 
The most J.iberal Conditions in resyect of Foreign Residence and ‘Travel, Revival of Lapsed 
Policies, and Surrender Values 
‘Whole World Licenses free of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 
Endowments for Children. 
Annuities— Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 
Notices of Assignment registered and acknow ledved without a fee 
The revised Frospectne. with full Particulars and Tables, to be ubtained at the Company's 
ices in London, | Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8.W., and of the Agents 


throughout the Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


HAN D-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
ua Seta Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE | ~:~ per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191,968. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
ScorTisH UNION FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
LONDON, 37 CORNHILL; EDINBURGH AND DUBLIN. 
1824. 
INVESTED FUNDS AT AUGUST 1, 1867, £1,000,359. 


The SCOTTISH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY is Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
and Empowered by Actof Parliament. It affords the most unquestionable Security to the 
Public from the magnitude of its Capital and Invested Fund, a large proportion of which is 
in Government and other real Securities. 


The OFFICE BOOKS CLOSE for the YEAR on JULY 31, and all Policies taken out 


before that date will rank for FOUR YEARS’ BONUS at the NEXT DIVISION of | 


PROFITS, which will take place in 1871. 


Forms for Proposals and Prospectuses, containing all necessary particulars, may be had at 
the Offices as above, or of the Company's Agents. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
No. 70 LOMBARD STREET, CITY, and 57 CHARING CROSS, WESTMINSTER. 

Directors. 

Kirkman D. Hodgson, me. 

Henry Lancelot Molland, 

Sir John Lubvock, Burt. 

John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 

Shaw, Esq. 

Jun., Esq., M.P. 


Henry R. Brand, Esq. 
Octavius KE. Coone, Esq. 
John Coope Davis, Esq. 
Henry Farquhar, Esq 
Charles Emanuel Govdhart, Esa. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R. 


This Company offers prec SECURITY. 


| JL, LAZENBY & SON be 


PLOOSE ATS RATES of Premium with Participation in Four-fifths or Eighty per cent. 


of the 
LOW RATES without Participation in Profits. 


TOAKS in connexion with Life Assurance, on approved Security, in sums of not less | 


ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of £100, for the whole term of Life: 


SERVICES.—The hewest and Best Patterns always pe 
Every Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 
The Stock has been selected with much care, and is admirably suited for parties furnishing 
choose f 
A large sesortmient of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, combining novelty with beauty. 
First-class quality—superior taste—low prices. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. Established 1760. 


and TOILET WARE.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON 


of BATHS and 


rpulE B BEST SHOW of TRON BEDS’ TEADS in the Kingdom 

is WILLIAM S. BURTON'S.— He has Four Large Rooms Coveted | 4 the exclusive show 

of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with sppro riate Bedding and Bed-hangings, 

Portable Folding Bedsteads from }1s.; Iron is, fitted witht dovetail joints and 

atent sacking, from 6d., and Cots fro’ each; ntal Iron and Brass 
dsteads, in great variety, from £2 138. 6d. to 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, “GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER, by epguietnans. te H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
jour gratis and post free. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 

NICKEL SILVER AND 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 

DISH COVERS, DISHES, 

STOVES AND FENDE 

MARBLE CHIMNEY 

KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMPS, GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS AND KETTLES, 

TABLE CUTLERY, 

KS AND CANDELABRA, 

BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 

IRON AND BRASS BEDS’ EADS, 

BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 

BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 

TURNEKY GOODS, &e. 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1.14, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’ andl Yard, London. 


[cE -SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE.—The WENHAM 

KE ICE COMPANY'S celebrated Prize Medal REFRIGERATORS fitted with 
Water tanks and Filters, and combining every improvement without Complications, are 
unequalled for simplicity, efficiency, d The New Double-Wall Ice- 
Water Pitchers, Ice-Cream Machines, Ice Stands, Champagne Frappé Pails, selt- 
Freezing Powders, and everything counected with freezing, of the best, 
per nad Lake Ice delivered in Town for 


zogenes, Improv 

cheapest, most modern, and reliable Saree. 

fore, than Id. per Ib., or Packages of 2s. td., 5s.,9s..and upwards, forwarded into the Country 

Goods ‘T'ruin’” without pererptible waste. Price Lists free, at the Sole Oftice— 
ENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 St (rand, London. 


)N to direct attention to the following 
of Wines: 


SHERRIES—Good Dinner Wines ........ 


STO, a Full, Dry 
388., 443., 568. 
30s., 36s., 428. 


PORTS—Crusted 
PORT: Newly Bottled ..... 
SLA S—Pure Sound 

CLAR with 

CHAM PAGNE S—Light and fine Dry Wines, quarts, 36s. 


Without With Without With 

Ace. Profits. Profits. Age. Profits. Protits. 
15 Zilli 0 £115 0 40 £2 18 10 4365 

20 11310 19 3 50 409 410 7 

w 240 210 4 60 610 674 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
GEGARS. —GENTLEMEN can now be supplied with a 


SINGLE BOX of HAVANNAH SEGARS, by Partagas, 
Morales, and other celebrated Makers, at One Profit on the Import Cost for Cash 
RT. CLARKE & CO., Segur Importers, 37 Golden Square, Regent Street, w. 

To prevent delay in the Exeention of Orders, the ‘Srice On in all cases be accompanied by a 
Remittance. Che ques crossed Union Bank. Post ¢ ce Orders on Brewer Street. 


ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS and HERALDIC DEVICES, 
Designed and Engraved as Gems of Art. Steel Dies Engraved._NOTE PAPER and 
ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour Relief, and Htuminates in the most Genome Style. 
CAKD-PLA elegantly enz raved, and 100 rfine Cards 6d. 
WEDDING CARDS, WEDDIN GENVELOE BALL PRO GRAMMES, CARDS. ond 
BILLS OF PARE. Printed and est or Address, in the lates! 
At HENRY RODRIGUES" PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form 


_ and carefully-selected Stock, which their 


AMPAGNES_+ Brands, Rich and Dry, quarts, 6ts. pinte, 398. 
COG. BRANDIES—Old, Pale, and Brown, 48s., 60s., 72s., 90s. 
The Bottles are included in the above Prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 
E. LAZENBY & SON have been induced to embark in the Wine Trade by the numerous 
inquiries of their Customers for good sound Wines, and have imported and laid down a large 
Fore have enubled them to 
‘Their Cellars are now open ae Sauce Lists of Prices and 


do to great advantage. 


| Samples of Wines will be forwarded if desired. 


Pumariega, 


| Reduction of Id. per Ib. on 14 ibs. and upwards, and Five 


E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


PEAS and COFFEES.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea 
Merchants.—Strong Rough CONGOUS, 2s. 6d. and 3s., for Household ws, Fine 

SOUCHONGS, 3s. 6d, and 4s., fur the Drawing-room; in ‘Tins of 6 6 Ibs., 14 Ibs. and 20 Ibs. A 

per cent. Discount iluwed f for Cash 

on amounting to £7. Fine Ceylon COFFEES, |s. 4d. and Is. 8d- 
r oice 

LAZENBY & SON, ‘ies 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, 


' N.B. Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey’s Sauce. Samples and General 


Catalogue post free on application. 


K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, ‘SAUCES, : and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY & SON, Sole P: of the cslehwated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinuished 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation ot their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 


Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles are 


Scttees and ‘Two Easy Chairs, a great improvement on the erdinary Ottoman, | 
Only of re TLAIBIt & SON, Upholsterers,31 and 32 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.; Factory, | 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 


34 one 35 Charles Street.—An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


arty your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES; they 


are the Cheapest in the End._DEANE & CO.’s Priced FURNISHING LIST, gratis 


and post-free, enumerates the Leading Articles from all the various Departinents of their 
Establishment, and is arranged to facilitate Purchasersin the Selection of Goods. It comprises 
Table Cutlery, Electro-Plate, Lamps, Baths, Fenders, Fire-irons, Iron Bedsteads, Bed 
Britannia Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods, Culinary Utensils, M 
DEANE & CUO., 46 King William Street, London Bridge, Established 


A.0,1700. 


dings 


they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse 
Portman Square, London, 
“Priced Lists post free on application. 


celebrated Sauce are particularly re ae oa to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
i the 9t ly , 1858. t t it none can be genuine. 

"E. LAZENBY & SON of 6 Edwe Street, Portinan Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
the — for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


— 
t 
3 make this establishment the most distinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 78. 6d.; 
: : Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 12s.; Nursery, 15s. to 32s.; Sponging, 14s. to 32s.; Hip, 14s. to Sls. 6d. 
: - — A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. 
» 
| 
| 
= 
| | 
per dozen. 
SHERKIES—Fine Wines, Pale or Golden 4286 
AMONTILLADO and MANZANILLA 
= | VINO DE PA 
, 758., 903. 
| | 
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The Saturday Review. 


HUBB’S PATENT LOCKS ay SAFES, with all the 


newest Improvements. Street-door |.atches,Cash and Deed Boxes, Strong-room Doors. 
CHUBB & SON, St. Font London; 68 Cross Street, 28 
Street, Liverpoo); and Fields, Wo d Price sent free 


ALLSOPP" S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 


now being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks. by FIND- 
LATER. MACKIE” TODD, & CO., at their New London B ridge Stores, London Bridge, S.E. 


BREAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA. 
JAMES EPPS & con't Chemists, London. 


SCHWEPPE'S MALVERN SELTZER, prepared from the 
Malvern Water, so long celebrate for its purity. Every Roti is protected by a Label 
Trade Mar! jactories a 


having Name an ‘k.—Manutfi t London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, 


Malvern. 


PEPSIN E.—Silver Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867.—MORSON’S 


PEPSINE WINE, GLOBULES. and LOZENGES — for Weak 
Monson & Son, 41,33, and 124 Southampto: | LL. 
rom 


Square, London, W.C, Sense from 28. 6d. Globulesin 


PLDs PATENT SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 
CANDLES for the BALL ROOM, pure Spermaceti, Chinese 


Wax, and wasteless Stearine, all with FIELD'S boaee ENDS. These Cote will 
neither Smoke, Bend, nor Gutter. Spiral parti-coloured Candles of all shades.—Sold by all 
Dealers in n Cundles, and (wholesale only) by. J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees, Lambeth, London. 


BARCLAY, SON, & CO. (late Frrtp & Co.),—CANDLES 


with SELF-FITTING ENDS, 


Prize Medal Parafline Candles Is. 8d. per Ib. 
Canadian Paraffine Candles. is. 6d. 
2d. 
perm ° 
Petroline ‘Transparent Candles with plain ends Is. 


12 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. ; 


PARR'S LIFE PILLS promote Appetite, aid Digestion, 
purify the Blood, and may be resorted to at all times with perfect confidence. A small 
Box, price 134d., contains Thirty-six Pills, showing it to be a most economical Medicine. 


W HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the ‘Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


churged for descriptions of teeth. Messrs. LEWIN 
(the Oldest pany oad English Dentists), 30 Berners Street, Oxtord Street, and 448 Strand 
(opposiie Charing C Railway Station), and over the Telegraph Office. Teeth from 5s. 
Sets from 5 to 30 Guiness. Consultation and every information free. 


[HE COMPLEXION—ANTEPHELIC MILK 
removes Freckles, Sunburn, and Spots. 5s. per Bottle. 
MADAME CORINNE, 37 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
CANDES & CO., Boulevard St. Denis, 26, Paris. 
ALVANISM v. NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, PARALYSIS, 
RHEUMATISM, PAINS, and DEBILITY, Gout, Sciatica, Lumba Neuralgia, 
and Liver Complaints.’ ‘Nervous Deafness, Epilepsy, pntaption. Functional 
AN. For the efficac TEST of real VOLTA- ELECT TRIG ‘Scie 
applieab e OuAss © ANDS, BELTS, and Poeket Batteries, will be sent gratis for a week. 
Prices from 5s es G according to power. Combined Bands for restoring exhausted Vital 
Energy, 30s. to New Patent Self-restorable Chain Batteries, £3 to £4 complete. Pamphlet 
PULVERMACHER, Patentee, Gulvanic Establishment, 200 Regent Street, 


M* 8. S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 


or — will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour | 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Derér—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN coD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE LIVER, OIL 


PALATABLE, "AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir HENRY MARSI, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes:— 
“Teconsider Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Ccd Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


KD SMITH, F.R.S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work “ On 


Consumption,” writes :—" We think it a treat advantage thet there is one kind of Cod Liver | 


wh is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-rown Oil supplied by Dr. 
ngh 


c i old caly in capsuled Imrentax Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sore Consioners, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


— WILLIAM SENIOR ON IRELAND. 
Wednesday next, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
yas, SS CONVERSATIONS, and ESSAYS relating to 
IRELAND. By Nassau SENIOR. 
London : Lonemans, GREEN, and Cc and Co. | Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 5s. cloth, gilt edges, 
TRELAND and ENGLAND; or, the Irish Land and Church 
Questions. By CHARLES TENNANT. 

London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


FISHING WITHOUT CRUELTY. 
In fep. 8vo. with Woodcut, One Shilling, 


"THE ART of FISHING on the PRINCIPLE of AVOIDING 
CRUELTY ; with approved Rules for Fishing used during 60 Years’ Practice, 
2% oro published in any work on the subject. By the Rev. OLiven RaymMonD, 


” London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


press, vol. crown 


(THE ODES of PINDAR. Translated into English Prose, 
Notes a Preliminary Dissertation. By F. A. Parey, M.A., Trans! 
& London and Edinburgh. 


8vo. cloth, 5s. 
Pirin SOPHISTES : a Dialogue on True and False 


— & Nonoars, and Edinburgh. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


published, post 
fhe JESUS of. the EVANGELISTS: His Historical 
Character Vindicated ; or, an Examination of the a Brttenee for Our Lord's 
ne Mission with Keterence to Modern Controvers: ev. C. A. Row, M.A., of 
oke College, Oxford, Author of * he Nature and Divine Inspiration,” &e. 
“ An honest and industrious work, and moving in the same plane 
Mr. Liddon, our author justly vindicates is to be as un th 
Wittiams & Noroars, London and Edinburgh. 
Complete in 3 vols. cloth, 42s. 
N INTRODUCTION to the OLD TESTAMENT, Critical, 


Historical, and Theological ; containing a Discussion of the most A rtant Quest 
belonging to the “several Books. By Davinsox, D.D.,LL.D. Eac — be 
we separately (14.), containing: Vol. 1. ‘The Pentateuch, Books of Judges, Kuth, and Sumuel. 

1. 11. Books of Kings, Chronic! i, Ezra, Neh emiah, Esther, the Poetical Looks, and a 
‘rophetical Books and Apocrypha, with 


on Vol. @ copious 
Index to the w 
Wiztzams & Noroare, London and Edinburgh. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
r | ‘HE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS and other Documents 
relating to the History of Christ. Translated from the is in Greek, Latin, Syriac, 
&c. With Notes, Scripture! References, and Prolegomena. By B. Harais Cowren, of 
“ Phe Journal of Sacred Literature,” «c. 
ient and scholarly edition.”"—Spectator. 
bed ‘The version is well exreuted, ona the translator's his acquaintance 


with such literature.’ enceum. 
“ Both the translation and the introd: i s general survey of 


the 
the literature of the subject is complete 
& | 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Lenten: and 


ith Frederick Street, Edinburg! 
ESSAYS. 


THE GENIUS of SPENSER: an English Prize Eenay, read 
in the Theatre, Oxford, June 17,1868, h.  ---reeeaataaaaaaas New 


THE EFFECTS of the RENAISSAN CE upon ENGLAND. 
The Stanhope Prize Essay, read in the Theatre, Oxford, June 17, 1868. By Tuomas 
Kysurn Commoner of 


QUAENAM sit MYTHOLOGICAE qum vocant SCIENTIAE 


UTILITAS? Oratio png ey ta et in Theatro Sheldoniano 
die = ii XVIimo, DCCCLEVILL Auctore Lee Hicks, A.B., Coll. 
12mo. Is. 


AMAZONES ANTIANEIPAI, sive de Mulieribus ad Studia 
Virilia admittendis Platonicus, Premio Gaisfordiano Donatus. Auctore 
uagvo Goopwin, e Coll. Bal 
Rivinetons, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


dy, 1 vol. 4 


MILTON (a COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to). By 


Guy Lusurxoron Paenpenoasr. 


| “ A very itori pent y h Revie 

| Mr. Prend d students has per- 

formed a very we he will be rewarded when it takes ite 
| place among the standard manuals of i English literature—a book not to be may 


Caantes Wesrerton, Hyde Park Corner. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR. READE. 
Crown 8vo. toned paper, elegant cloth, 7s. 


MEMNON ; and other Poems. By Joun Epmunp Reape. 
* Like Byron and Wordsworth, without being an imitator of either, he is profoundly 
penetrated with a sense of infinitude, of the majesty of Eternal Power clothing iteelf in the 
evanescent forms of human life and earthly beauty. Mr. Reade is most at home in communing 
with tue nature of the soul, the forms of the world, the shadows of good and evil, and the 
“ n r. Reade has sustain 
eloquent and striking passages." London Review. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street, Piccadilly, London. 


For SALE. — SATURDAY REVIEW, from the Com- 
t, 1855, to the end of 1867. 24 vols. strongly half-bound, calf, neat, £6 68. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


MUDIE’S LIBRA! Y MESSENGERS deliver the NEW BOOKS at the Residences 
of Subscribers in every part of London, on a plan which has given general satisfaction for 
many years. Subscribers in the Country also obtain constant Suppiies of the best Books 
without delay, on moderate terms. Prospectuses for July, with Revised Catalogues of Surplus 


Copies of recent Books withdrawn for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will 


be forwarded, pustage free, on application. 
_ Mudie’ 's Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


ue LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, is NOW 


OPEN until EIGHT o’Clock in th: Evening. and will continue to be so until July 31. 


(pie UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amount,according Ly the supply required. Al 
the best new Books, English, French,and German,i pectuses, 
with Listsof New Publications, gratis and post free. 
*»* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 
BOOTIES, CHURTON’S, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S UnitedLibraries, 
507 Recent Street, near the Poly technic, 


RGH REVIEW, from its Commencement, 1802, to the end of 1867, with all the 
330 vols. half-bound, russia, gilt, £10 


| 
C. F. 24 Haymarket, London. 


On July 1 will be publi 


Years with creat taste, judgment, ond ‘Now on Sule, at the ‘thud, 
by Josren Litty, 17 and 18 New Street, and 5a Garrick Street, Covent Garden, W.c. 
*,* Tis Catalogue, consisting of 100 pages 8vo., will be forwarded on the ane of Six 

Postage Stamps. 


straight ; to make.) By 
Bice, Assoc. Inst. 
Treatment of riet > Debility, and 
Cavacaitt & Sox ; and the Author, 56 Wimpole Street. 


ished, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, Is. 8d. 


{RENCH PLAYS: Grande Duchesse, 2 ; Belle e Héltae, 2s. ; 


Barbe bleue, 2s.; et toutes les autres pidces jouces au Thé Abonnement 
1a libruirie, 2s, 6d. par mois, lecture illimitée.—P. A, Roques, 51 


QRTHOPRAXY. 
| 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY, By 
Darector. from the ** Medical Circular.” 
London: H- 219 Regent Street. 


867 


868, 
| 
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| 
TON pa LESS DENTIS@RY (Patented System).—All other | | 
'S and Processes entirely superseded by Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, the Original and | : 
d ever only Practitioners of the true System of Painless Dentistry. ‘The prominent advantages are 
led to thus summarily characterised by the “* Lancet,” the Medical Profession, and the Press: — | { 
Perfect immunity from pain; every kind of operation avoided; unparalleled comfort, utility, | 
1s, 
Jaths, 
Jom 
show 
Brass 
| | 
TA- 
alled 
— 
: CTION of RARE, ! 
j CURIOUS, and USEFUL BOOKS, containing Specimens from the Press of Caxton, ‘ 
Wynken de Worde, Pynson, and other Early English Printers come most Rare and Interest- 
ing Articles in Early English Literature, including Eight of the original Quarto Editions of | 
; Shakspeare’s Plays, printed in his lifetime ; the Four Folio Editions of his Coilected Plays, » 
it_Books of Prints. Ujustrated Works. Picture Galleries. 
= 


The Saturday Review. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. —ADVERTISEMENTS for 


insertion in the Forthcoming Ponte of the above Periodical must be forwarded to 
the Publisher by the4th, and BLLLS by the 6th proximo. 


Joun Murnay, Albemarle Street. 


Y), 6s., will contain : 
1. MILL. 
2. THE OLD LONDON DISSENTERS, 
3. CAMILLA AN!) HER SUCCESSORS, 
4. SILURIA, CAMBRIA, AND LAURENTIA. 
5. STANLEY'S WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
6. JOHN BRIGHT. 
7. MONTALEMBERT’S MONKS OF THE WEST. 
8. THE POLITICAL SITUATION, 
9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


London: Hopper & Sroventon (late Jackson, Warrorp, & Hopper), 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


| 


| 


"THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XCV. (for | 


pues POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, No. XXVIII. 


(JULY), 28. 6d. 

Contents : 
Connecting Links between Birds and Reptiles. me 4 Professor Huxley, F.R.S. Illustrated. 
The Study of Chemical Geology. By D. Fo 
Plants known by their Pollen-Grains and other ( ‘elig. By B.S. 
Tie Votal Eclipse of August 17th, 1-68. By R. A. Proctor, F.R.A.S. Illustrated. 
On the Range of the Mammoth. By W . Boyd Dewk ins. F.R.S. 
uddis and their Metamorphoses. By Rev. W. Houghton, F.L.S. Llustrated. 

view 

Suumary of Progress in every branch cf Science. 


London: Rosert Harpwieee, 192 Piccadilly. 


No. LXVI. (JULY), 3s. 6d., to be continued Quarterly, 


THE JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE (published by 


author'ty of the Motian Fescholoaical Association), Edited by C. Locxmanr 
Roserrsen, M.D. Cuntab., and Henay Mavosiey, M.D. Lond., contains: Original Articles 
by Dr. Maudsley, lijustrations ot a Variety of Insanity—Dr. Carl Westphal on General 
Paralysis of the Insane. Translated by Dr. James Kutherford—Dr. sg A Visit to 
the Lunatic Hospital at Grenada— Reporte hy Dr. Sibbuld and 1 Dr. s. W. D. W 
German and American P —¢ Notes of the Quarter: 
l.ueretius; State Medicine; Female ae in Asylums; Lyon v. Home—Reviews of Recent 
Books ou Meutal Science—Psychulogical News. 


Joun Cuvucaitt & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Now ready, 5s. 


) OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY for JUNE 1868, 
Vol. XXXI.—Part IL. 
Contents: 
1. Carnv.—AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF 1867. 
2. S. Brown.-COMPARATIVE POPULATION OF EUROPE. 
Leoxanv FINANCE, 1861-67. 
» APHICAL ICATION OF AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 
With 6 Coloured 
MISCELLANEA, QUARTERLY TABLES, &e. 


London: Evwarp Sranrorp, 6 Charing Cross. 


(PHuE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE. No. XIX. 


(JULY), 5s. 


1. DARWIN AND PANGENESIS. 

2. GOLD IN CALIFORNIA. By Joan Antuor Paiturs. With Coloured Lithograph. 

3. ON THE COLOUR PATTERNS OF BUTTERFLIES. By Rev. H. H. Hieoiws, M.A. 
With Page Plate. 

4. TUE MODERN ASPECTS OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 

5. ON MUSICAL SCALES. By Sir Joun F. W. Heascuet, Bart., F.R.S, 

6. ON THE MEASUREMENT OF THE LUMINOUS INTENSITY OF LIGHT. By 
Wittiam Caooxgs, F.R.S. With Woodcuts. 


Curonicies or Science: 


1. Agriculture. 
2. Archaol 1 Ethnol eographical Soci 
3. (with P of Royal 8. Geology and (with Pro- 
Astronomical Tey ceedings of Geological Society). 
4. Rotuny and Vegetable Physiology. 9. Mineralogy. 
5. Chemistry \ come Proceedings of of Chemical 10. Mining and Metallu 
Society 11. Physics —Light, ‘Heat, Electricity. 
6. Sees Civil and Mechanical. 12. Zoolovy (with P ings of Zoological 
Socicty). 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH—ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 
Joun Cucrecnitt & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
On Tuesday next, No. CCCCLXIII. price 2s, 6d. 
MAGAZINE for JULY. 


CONTENTS. 
Oatnessiana. — Captain Ord’s Return, 
Chaps. VIII. and IX. 
Political er and the Rate of 
y T. E. Leste. 


The Culture of Emerson. 

A Conversation—The Portraits at South 
Kensington. Third Exhibition. Wages 

Bolsover Forest. By the Author of | ite yo Sir Philip Sydney. By the late 


“The Autobiography of Salmo Rosert SouruEy. In Three Parts. 
Salar.” —Part Ill 


Elements of Romanism. | Kinglake’s ** Invasion of the Crimea.” 
London: LoneMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, No. CILI. 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JULY. Price 1s. 


With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards and F. W. Lawson. 
Contents: 
THE BRAMLEIGHS OF FOLLY. With an Lilustration. 
Chapter 52.—Isch 
e S—A Rainy Night at Sea. 
»  54—The Letter Bag. 
55.—The Prisoner at Cattaro. 
TWO MEDIZVAL TRAVELLERS. 
LWINFERNO OF DANTE. Cantol. By J. F. W. Henscmaz. 
EARTUQUAKES. 
WITCIIES AND TITEIR CRAFT. 
AVONHOE. With an Illustration. 
Chapter 9.—Past and Present. 
» 10.—Breakfast at Hartley Grange. 
Summer's Nicht. 
12.—'The Keeper's House. 

ANARCITY AND AUTHORITY. By Marrazw Arnotp. Continued. 
WIIY HAVE I THREE TAILS? 
TIME DEFIED. 
EARLY ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 


Exper, & Co.,65 Cornhill. 


( ‘NAMBERS’S JOURNAL—THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 


-/ The Proprietors have to announce as bezun. a New and Interesting Serial Novel, by the 
Author of * Maxims by a Man of the World,” entitied 


BLONDEL PARVA. 
“ A Library in itself.” 


OH HAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPASDIA of UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE, 10 vols. roy is now completed, £4 10s. 


. IRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS.—Announcements of 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths are inserted in the PALL. MALL GAZETTE ata charge 


of Hatt a Crown. ‘They may be sent through any Advertising Avent, Newsagent, or 
Librarian, or, properly ghuthenticated, to to the Office of the P. MALL GAZELTE, 
Northumberland Street, 8: 


illiams on 


[June 27, 1868. 


— 


Now ready, the JULY Number of the 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. Price 1g, 
Contents: 
1. KITTY. By the Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” “John and I,” &e. 
Chapter 12.—Kitty’s Christmas. 
13.— Kitty's continued, 
14.—Kitty in Perplexity. 
Departure trum Shelley. 
—Iin 
17..How the Compact was Kept. 
18.—Surprise upon Surpri-e. 
on 19.—Cor fession and Absolution. 
2. ITTANY AND THE BRETONS, the Author ™ ‘alking Tour 
round Ireland.” 
3. MY GRANDFATHER'S CODICIL. 
4. AFTER THE GEOGRAPHICAL, 
5. FALLEN SHADOWS. A Poem. 
6. MEG HARTLEY’S CURE. By Frorence Marryar. 
7. A TRIP TOU SARK. 
8. THE CONJUROR’S CALL. By the Author of “ £500 Reward.” 
9 MY UNCLE WILLIAM'S DEAD WIG 
10. WHERE SHALL WE GO THIS SUMMER? 
ll. THE COURT OF THE EMPRESS CATHARINE II. From the Journal of 
a German Princess. 


12, HEBE. 


Ricnarp B » New Burlington Street. 


“ Briskest of all the magazines is ‘ Belgravia.’” -- Morning Star. 
“ The best shilling magazine that England possesses.”—Standard, 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
Now ready, enlarged to 160 pp., a? 4 whole-page Engravings in every 


BELGRAVIA. 


Contents for JULY: 


1, BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY: or, the Adventures and Misadventures of Robert 
Ainsleigh. Illustrated by Alfred ‘shompeon. 
Chapter |.—My First Home. 
»  2.—Pustors and Masters. 
 3—L am Curious about the Past, 
» 4 —I am Introduced to my Benefactress. 
2. CLUPS. By Warrea 
Clubs Past and Present.—Clubs Present: No. I. The Beefsteak Society—Lrookes's. 
3. BRACELETS. By Rev. M. G. Warktns. 
4. MISSING, A HOUSEHOLDER. By Francis Jacox. 
5. AWAITING THE CONQUEROR. By H. Savice Cranks. Lllustrated by Thomas 
ray. 
6. DIANA GAY: a Novel. By Perey Fitzceracp. 
Book III. Chapter \. —The Old Round. 
» 2—Lady Marvaret retires. 
 3—A Bone of a Famili Siceleton. 
—A Piece of Family History. 
»  5.—Mortification. 
6.—A New Lite. 
7. SENSATIONALISM ‘IN SCIENCE. By R. H. Parrenson. Is the Sun dying? 
8. THE LADY_OF THE LAND. (atepet from Sir John Mandeville.) By M. E. 
Brapvon. Illustrated by Alfred Thompson. 
9. A SKETCH FROM THE FAR WEST. By Georer Acovsres Sata. 
lo. ON THE TERTH. By Dr. Scorrean. 
11, DEAD-SEA FRUIT: a Novel. By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
Illustrated by Louis 
12, FLOURISHING. By Sawver. 
13. FATHER PROUT IN PARIS. By Brancnarp Jerrorp. 
A SUMMER-NOON IN TOWN. 


15. SS.” INHERITANCE: a Novel. By the Author of “Lady Audley's 
H Secre'! 


| 
7. Geography (with Proceedings of the Royal | 


Institution, and various other Articles, with all the News 
post, Sd.—1 York Street, Covent Garden, and all Newsmen. 


Book the Fifth : The First Act of Mr. Sheldon’s Drama. 
Chapter !.—Taken by Storm. 
—Firm asa 
» 3—Against Wind and Tide. 
»  4.—Diana asks for a Holiday. 


N.B.—The Fifth Volume of EELGRAvsA elegantly bound in crimson cloth, bevelled 
boards. full gilt side and back, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.,is now ready. Also Cases for Binding (2s.), 
designed by Luke Limner. 


*,* The Volumes of BELGRAVIA form a most acceptable Present. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW NOVEL. 


In the JULY Number of BELGRAVIA, pew, will also commence a New Volume, the 
opening Chapters appear of an Original Komance, entitled 


BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; 
Or, the Adventures and Misadventures of Robert Ainsleigh. 


OFFICE, WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


UESTIONS MOOTED in SOCIETY.—See “THE PIOCA- 


DILLY PA! ERS” whech appear in LONDON SOCIETY —the most amusing and 
the most richly Illustrated Magazine of the day. Monthly, ls. 


Office, 217 Piccadilly. 


UEEN VICTORIA ACCORDING to BARON BUNSEN. 


See LONDON SOCIETY for JUNE. 1s. 


ue CAGED LION, a New Tale, by the Author of “The 
Heir of Redclyffe.” will be commenced in 
THE MONTHLY PACKET for JULY. Demy 8vo. Is. 
London: J. & C. Moztev, 6 Paternoster Row. 


On the Ist of July, 
MASK. No. VI. Price Sixpence. 


‘The Royal Studio: Princess Louise at Home. _Double-page Engraving—Shots at Shoe- 
buryness. Full-page Illustvation--Mask’s Album. No, V. Bishop of Oxtord—Court Jewels. 
Full-page Ilustration—Fair Play, Foul Play-—International Compliments. Full-page Iilus- 
tration—Royal Artiliery Exhibition—Rebus. Illustrated. 

100 Strand. 


NO?ICE.—TI IE CHROMOLITHOGRAPH.—The OFFICE 


of this JOURNAL is REMOVED to 81 Fleet Street. 


No. XIV. 6d. and Part IIT. 2s. 6d. on Seenteg, duly 4, and regularly thereafter every 
Saturday. 


(THE CHROMOLITHOGRAPH: a Journal of Art, Literature, 
Decoration, and the Accomplishments, illustrated with po -page Chromolithozraphs. 
Contents of No. XIV.: Two Water-colour Drawings, and Instructive Icssons thereon, by 

Mr. Aaron Penley; One Chromolithozraph after Wilkie (* The Boy and Monkey "'); also 

several Papers on Art Subjects, and others. 


London: Zonn & Co., Ogle Street, W.; and 81 Fleet Street, E.C. 
LONDON WAREIOUSES. —SACRED ARCH AOLOGY., 


THE BUILDER of this Week contains: View of Warehouse, Southwark New Streets 


bout 
also Views of Winter Garden, Leeds, and a london Conservatory —Something a 
Muidstone and its Museum—Suc Archaology—Satisbury 


q 
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June 27, 1868.) 


The Saturday Review. 


THE ART- J OURNAL, 
For JULY 1868. 2s. 6d. 


Contents: 
Line Engravings. 
I. WAITING AN AUDIENCE, after J. L. E. Merssonrer. 


Il. WALT’S FIRST EXPERIMENT, after M. Sronz. 
The usual Literary Contributions relating to the Fine Arts. 


Also, Part XVI. of the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS UNIVERSAL 
EXHIBITION. | 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: VIRTUE & CO. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 


SAINT PAULS, 
For JULY. 1s. 


Contents: 


. THE OUSEFOLD. the Author of “ Mabel's Progress,” 

&e. Py Pan am Chapter 2. and Nephew. 
Chapter 3. — A Lippe-Detmold Farm. 

2. WOW TO SETTLE THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

3. AVICE. 

4. BALZAC AT HOME. 

5. PAUL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS. Confession the Last—As to Law. 

6. PARLIAMENT AND ARMY REFORM, 

7 WOLVES AND WOLF-HUNTING IN FRANCE. 

8 PRIVATE THEATRICALS—OLD AND NEW. 

9 PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. By Anrnony Trotrore. With 
an Illustration. Chapter 21..Was he Honest? Chapter 35.—Mr. Monk upon 
Chapter 36.—Phineas Finn makes Progress. Chapter 37.—~A Rough 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: VIRTUE & CO. 


THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD, 


BY THE 
Author of “Mabel’s Progress,” “Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,” &c. 
Will be commenced in the JULY Number of 


SAINT PAULS, 
And continued Monthly till completed, 


HOW to SETTLE the EASTERN QUES- 


TION. See the JULY Number of SAINT PAULS. Edited by AnTHONY 
TROLLOPE, 1s. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: VIRTUE & CO. 


BALZAC at HOME. See the JULY Number | 


of SAINT PAULS. Edited by ANrHoNy TROLLOPE, 1s. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: VIRTUE & CO. 


PAUL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS as to Pe 
_“ LOVE the AVENGER,” a New Story, will be commenced 


LAW. Sec the JULY Number of SAINT PAULS, Edited by AnrHony 
‘TROLLOPE, 1s, 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: VIRTUE & CO. 


ARMY REFORM. See the JULY Number 


of SAINT PAULS. Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 1s, 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: VIRTUE & CO. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR, 
Conrenrts or JULY Parr, price 74. 


FRUIT. SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF PRESENT 
IN THE JEWEL-GARDEN. CENTURY. 
CAMP-NOTES. COOKS. 


THE BAYE'X TAPESTRY. 


| A MYSTERY OF THE SEA. 


| The Angel Israfil. 


WOLF-HUNTING in FRANCE. See the 


JULY Number of SAINT PAULS. Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Is. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: VIRTUE & CO. 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS. See the JULY 


Number of SAINT PAULS. Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 1s, 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: VIRTUE & CO. 


PHINEAS FINN, the IRISH MEMBER. 


By AnTHony TROLLOPE. See SAINT PAULS, published Monthly, 1s. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: VIRTUE & CO. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
Monthly, 6d. 


THE ARGOSY. 


Edited by Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
JULY Number, now ready. 


Contr: . Anne Hereford. By the Author of “East Lynne.” Chapters 15 and 16-2. A 
Become -r—3. Macdume Kécamier—4. Roger Monk—5. Out of the World—6. A Few | 
in Leipzig—7. Buried Alone—8. Log Book. 


NOTICE.—Now ready at every Library, 3 vols. 


ETHEL’S ROMANCE: 


A New Novel. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


A TUNNEL ADVENTURE. 

OUR LAsT LODGINGS. 

WILD TRIBES IN VANCOUVER. 
WALNUTS AND THE 


THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
FOUR PIECES OF ORIGINAL POETRY. 


And a portion of a New Novel by World,” 
BLONDEL PARVA. 


Sold by Booksellers, Newsvenders, and at all Railway Stations. 


ENTIRELY NEW SERIES, 
Ready Saturday, the 27th inst. 


(THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents: 
NOT IN SOCTETY. 
Chapter my Ada Stanley. 
»  7.—The Game of Speculstion, 
8.—An Attack, and a Defeat. 
AMONG THE PICTURES. Part Il. 
OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, I—As They Were. 
THE COMING ECLIPSE. 
MUSIC IN VANITY FAIR. Part Il. 
AT SUNSET. 
AT THE LITERARY FUND DINNER, 
WIV BLEDUN. 
A WORD ON POULTRY. 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS, 
RECENT RACING. 
TUE SCIENCE OF CROQUET. Part I. 
TUE MEMORIAL WINDOW: a DP tic Prologue Three Acts. 
Act the Second, Scene t Behind the Bales Doote 
° Scene 2.—Gray's 
Scene 3.—The ‘Abbey’ at Sunset. 
NOTES AND INCIDENTs. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN: Red Pot Fragments—The 
Champion's Gold Cup — Meraldic Anounalies Glas Croquet 
newers, 
OBITUARY MEMOIRS ah Brooke — Ji Buchanan — 
Abyssinia—Sir H. obert 
Baavsury, Evans, & Co., 11 E. And sold at all Booksellers’, and 
ewsageu 


THE POOR OF PARIS. 
BOT ACADEMY. In Two 


No. II. Price 1s. 


Ready, June 26, price 9d. 
ONCE A WEEK. New Series. Edited by E. 8S, Datzas. 


Conrents or raz JUNE Paar: 
ovelist’s 
The Right, Hou. W. Gladstone, Titus- 
an jenna. 
The Ttizit Hon. Benjamin Disraeli. Illus- Birds. 

The I ragedy at Mere Hall. 
| The Sire ‘de Joinville. John Le ch in Paris. Tilustrated, 
A Veriod of Transition. Little Worries. 

‘The Moon and the Weather, Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
The Flower Table Talk. Lilustrated, 


The Songsof 5 
Together with Chapters 65 to 69 (conclusion) of 
FOUL PLAY. By Cnances Reavoe and Dion Bovcicavsr. 
Illustrated by G. Du Maurier. 
All the Back Parts and Nos. are kept constantly on Sale. 
ONCE A WEEK is published in Nos. every Wednesday, price Twopence ; and in Monthly 


Reason in Animals. 


Next Week in“ ONCE A WE 


ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN NEWS. 


THE MAIL: 


A Paper containing the News, the Principal Leaders, a 
well-digested Summary, and all in’ 
Matter from the “‘ Times.” 


PUBLISHED IN LONDON TWICE A WEEK. 


The Newspaper hitherto known as the “ Evening Mail,” having become the property of the 
Proprietors of the “Times,” will, on and after June 30, be published 
Twice a Week, under the title of 


THE MAIL, 
At the price of Threepence per Copy as heretofore, or 8d. a Week post free. 


The days of ge gee will be Tuesday and Friday, and each Paper will contain the News 
and all matters of Interest appearin:; in the Three previous Numbers of the “ ‘Times, tae | 
will thus be rendered availabie, in a cheap and convenient form, for persons seiding’ Abr 
or in the Colonies. 

Subscribers can obtain THE MATL through New Agents, or may from 
Publisher, on prepayment, at Printing Llouse Lenten. 

*,* Aduestione will find it an invaluable medium of Communication with their Customers 
in every part of the World. 


LADY DI BEAUCLERK’S NEW WORK on 


NORWAY is NOW READY. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


This day is published, with numerous Maps, Plans, and Diagrams, cloth, 34s. 
Vols. III. and IV. of 


MR. KINGLAKE’S 
HISTORY OF THE INVASION OF 
THE CRIMEA. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
Of whom may be had, 


The Fourth Edition of the First and Second Volumes, 32s, 
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Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 


Contents ror JULY: 
1. BYWAYS OF NEW TESTAMENT REVISION. By the Dean of Canteanvrr. 
2. PICTURES OF THE SEASON. By the Rev. R. Sr. Joun Tyrawarrr. 
3. BISHOP FORBES ON THE ARTICLES. By Professor Conincton. 
4. ASPECTS OF POSITIVISM IN RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY. By the 
Rev. Baooxe F. Wxsrcorr. 


5. GEORGE ELIOT AS A POET. By Marraew Brownz. 
6. LAY WORK IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. Professor 


Piomperar. 
7. MR. GLADSTONE’S POSITION. By Bernanp Caacnorr. 
8. PANDORA: a Dialogue. By Wiutt1am P. Lancaster. 
9. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE REIGN of LAW. By the Duke of 


Anoyit. Fifth and Cheaper Edition, with Additions, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE HUGUENOT FAMILY in the ENG- 


VILLAGE. By Saran Popular Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo. 
price 


PRACTICAL ESSAYS on EDUCATION. 


By Tuomas Mansy, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HYMNS of DENMARK, rendered into Eng- 


lish. By Tarr. Small 8vo. 6d. 


THE DISCIPLE, and other Poems. By 


Gronoz MacDonatp, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ON “ECCE HOMO.” By the Right Hon. 


W.E. Grapstonz,M.P. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS, and other Mis- 


cellanies, from the Published Writings of A. P. A Ame D., Dean of Westminster. 
Crown 8vo. 63. 


THE MAN of BIRTH and the WOMAN of 


the PEOPLE. By Maria Scuwartz. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


THE CHRIST of HISTORY. 


Youno, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


GRACE’S FORTUNE. 


price 31s. 6d. 


LA BELLE FRANCE. By Besse Parxes- 


Bacxoc, Author of * Essays on Woman's Work,” &c. Square Svo. Illustrated, 12s. 


By Joun 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND 


PARISH. By Norman Mactzop, D.D. Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 68. 


THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND. By the 


Rev. Hannay Jones, M.A. New and Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations by Edward 
Whymper, small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


Now ready, 2s. 6d. 


WHAT SHOULD WE DRINK? An Inquiry sug- 
_—, ” Mr. Beckwith’s “ Practical Notes on Wine.” By James L. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 


Just published, 8vo. 188. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the 
Year 1867. 


Being the Fifth Volume of an improved Series. 
The Volumes from 1863 to 1866 are still to be had, price 18s. each. 


LONDON: RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE. 
AND THE OTHER PROPRIETORS. 


NEW NOVEL BY ELIZABETH A. MURRAY. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ROBERT CHETWYND’S 
CONFESSION : 
A Novel. 
By MURRAY, 


LONDON: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 7 BROOK STREET, W. 


Now ready, in 8vo. with Illustrations, bound, 15s, 


AROUND the KREMLIN;; or, Pictures of 
Life in Moscow. By G. T. Lowru, Author of “The Wanderer in Arabia,” &c, 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, 2 vols. large post 8vo. 24s. 


SAINTS and SINNERS; or, In Church and 
About It. By Dr. Doran. 


is by far Dr. Doran’ work." A thenceum. An infinitely interesting and inst: 
tive work."”—Observer. “Fu and i —Sun. “ These lively and 


gossiping Volumes are ‘among pleasantest and amusing of the season.""—Star. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
ROBERT FALCONER. By Gezorce Mac- 


Donatp, LL.D., Author of “ Alec Forbes.” 3 vols. 

“ An admirable story. "It is a very fine novel, pure and noble in spirit, full of true humour, 
of shrewd observation, and of an exquisitely poetic fancy and feeling. It is rich = character, 
and ye and scenes which eny novelist might be proud to have written " 

The dialogues in * Robert Falconer’ are so finely blended with humour Fm Pathos aS to 
make thei in themselves an intellectual treat to which the reader returns again and avain.” 


“ A great and clever work, full of latent beauty, poetry of description, pethes, and — » 


Sunday Times. 


COLONEL FORTESCUE’S DAUGHTER. 


Lady CHARLES Author of “ Off the Line.” 3 vols. 

“This story is very cleverly managed and naturally worked out. The characters are quite 
in keeping with the story. Viessant and easy in speech and movement, they are the people of 
everyday life put gracefully on the stage.” —A theneum, 

3 vols. 


ENGLEWOOD HOUSE. 
MILDRED. By Geroretana M. Cratg, Author 


of “ Leslie Tyrrel,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 
UURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


edium cloth, 5s.; roan, 5s. 
BROOKEs'S (R. GENERAL GAZET- TEER; or, Compen- 
dious G Descriptions of every Contry in the known 
World, the Cities, sovne, People, Productions, ay &c., With numerous Maps. A New 
pace. carefull sed and corrected to t test date, by J. A. Suirn, Esq., Author of 
“A Treatise on the Str of Matter,” &c. 


London: Wit1am Teco, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, E.C. 
Price Sixpence. 


DISEST! ABLISHMENT of the IRISH CHURCH: a 
EAP in the DARK. By a Nowconronmisr. 
Simpxix, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


This day is published, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


"THE MOCKING-BIRD, and other Poems. Ry Freperick 


F.R.S 
Joux Van Voonsr, 1 Paternoster Row. 


8vo. cloth, 128, 6d. 


DE. GLOVER on the MINERAL WATERS of GREAT 
are CONTINENT containing Descriptions of oe and 
Medi for their Use. Copper-plates and Wi 

Henry Rensuaw, 356 Strand. 


Now ready, Is. 


PARIS FOR THE ENGLISH, 1868. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


NOTICE.—MISS LATEST NOVEL. 


Second Edition, at all Libraries, 3 vols. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT: 
A Novel. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 


OPINIONS OF THE DAILY PRESS. 


“ We have not a word to say against the story or the characters of ‘ Dead-Sea Fruit,’ Miss 
Braddon's latest novel. ‘There is a harmony about it, from first to last, which is more than 
ayreeable—it is quietly Saasinatinn. Let no one be dete from reading by anything they 
muy have heard or may know of some of Miss Braddon’s other tales, for we can scarcely 
imagine the sort of person that would not enjoy it. ‘The incidents ae the simplest “d the 
simple, but there is not a dull page between cover and cover. "— Daily T ‘elegraph, June 2! 

* Hitherto we have been inclined to think * The Doctor's Wife’ the best of Miss Braddon’ 3 
novels. Now,it seems to us that * Dead-Sea Fruit’ surpasses that work...... ‘Taken altogether, 
the novel is, as we have said, prapetiy © the best Miss Braddon has written, It will not fail to 
add greatly to her reputation. The book gives promises of even better things than we yg 
yet had from the authoress, Her industry is unbounded, and her imagination—judged by 
* Dead-Sea Fruit’ —is as fresh and vigorous us ever it was. "* Mornin ng Star, June 16. 

* Dead-Sea Fruit’ is unquestionably the most powerfully-written story  f i most 
powerful novel-writer of the third quarter of this nineteenth century...... * Dead-Sea Fruit’ 
will greatly enhance Miss Braddon’s world-wide reputation.” —MMorning ‘Advertiser, 2. 

** Miss Braddon’s books are ever welcome to the novel- cjoeding public, and * Dead-Sea Fruit 4 
is sufficiently fascinating to keep the reader enthralled till the last page is turned.” 

North British Daily Mail, June 12. | 

“* Dead-Sea Fruit ’ is one of the best conceived and one of the best written of Miss Braddon 
works.” — Western Daily Mercury, June 

** We have no hesitation in saying that _ Deed-Sen Fruit’ is in every sense one of its 
other’ 's best literary productions.” Birmingham Daily cane 13. 

Miss Braddon's many novels * Dead-Sea vill probably be pe mess ond one.” 
times, June 

“ The strength of ® Dead-Sea Fruit’ lies, however, rather in its me. than in their sur- 

e Pp beaut: ith a broken heart; Lucy Alford, the 
almost child-like actress; M. de Bergerac, the literary enthusiast; Desmond, 
the man of the world, politician, and littérateur—all are good and powerful characters in their 
Courier, June 10, 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


~ 


BOURNE & SHEPHERD'S PHOTOGRAPHS OF INDIA. 
BEDFORD'S PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE EAST. 
SOULIER’S PHOTOGRAPUS OF SWITZERLAND, PARIS, AND ROME. 
ENGLAND'S PHOTOGRAPHS OF SWITZERLAND AND TIE RIUINE. 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF NAPLES, POMPEII, FLORENCE, AND OTHER PLACES. 
600 DIRECT FROM THE PICTURES IN THE ROYAL 

MUSEUM AT MADK 

Pil many Others now on View at 


MARION & CO.’S, 22 AND 23 SOHO SQUARE. 
Admission and Catalogues Free. 
250,000 CARTE PORTRAITS always in Stock. 


—— 
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TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE FOR JULY, READY THIS DAY. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an_IIlustrated 


Monthly. Conducted by Epmunp Yates. 1s, 


NOTICE.—This day is published, 
THE SECOND VOLUME of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 8s. 
Cases for Binding Vols. I. and II. may be had of the Publishers 
each Is, 


THE MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. 
HENrty, Special Correspondent of the “ Standard.” 1 vol. 8vo. [This day. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK; from 


Original Family Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources, 
By Percy FirzGERALD. 2 vols. 8vo. 56s. 


“CON AMORE”; or, Critical Chapters. By 


Justin M‘Cartuy, Author of “ The Waterdale Neighbours,” &c. 1 vol. 12s. 
[Ready this day. 


THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, 


Passages from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B. A. Cantab. 
3 vols, [Wow ready. 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By the 


Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” “ Dacia Singleton,” &c. 1 vol. Svo. 
illustrated. [ Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 


MAN IN WHIT. 


THE MOONSTONE. By. Witxie 


Reprinted from “ All the Year Round.” 3 vols. [Just ready. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 


THE RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of “‘ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
MR. EDMUND YATES'S NEW NOVEL, READY THIS DAY. 


THE ROCK AHEAD: a New Novel. By 


Epmvunp Yates, Author of “ Black Sheep,” &c, 3 vols. 


THE LOST LINK: a Novel. By Tom Hoon, 


Author of “* A Golden Heart,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 
FRANCESCA’S LOVE: a New Novel. By 
Mrs. Epwarp PULLeyNe. 83 vols. [Yow ready. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEVER--FOR EVER.” 


JOHN HALLER’S NIECE: a Novel. 
3 vols. [Ready this day. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE THOMAS. 


THE DOWER HOUSE: the New Novel. 


By Tuomas (Mrs. PeNpDER Cupuip), Author of ‘Denis Donne,” 


&c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 


BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free 


Lance: a New Novel, by the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and 
Gown,” &c., is ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, the Second Edition of 


THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. 


By W. H. Russet, LL.D. 3 vols. 


LOVE, or MARRIAGE? a New Novel. By 


WILLIAM BLAcK. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


THE RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
MARTYRS to FASHION: a Novel. 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


WILD AS A HAWK: a New Novel. By 


Mrs. Author of “Charlotte Burrey,” Hester Kirton,” &c. 
3 vols, [Just ready. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, the Cheap Edition, 1 vol., 6s., of 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the 


Author of ** Cometh Up as a Flower.” [Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES 
To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 
NOTICE.— This day is published, a New and Cheaper Edition, 2s., of 
THE PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. By Cuantes H. Ross, 


Also, now ready, 


MISS FORRESTER: a Novel. By the Author of “ Archie 


Lovell,” “Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” &c. 


BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” 


“ Brakespeare,” &c. 


SWORD and GOWN. By the same Author. 


Also, a Cheap Edition, 2s., of 
THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. — With all the Original 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 


BY AUTHORITY OF THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT. 
RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE: Travels 


in Italy, Spain, Greece, Algeria, West Indies, Madeira, South America, 

&c. &c, By the late Emperor MAxmLiaN. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

“A delightful chronicle of journeys to some of the most beautiful countries in the world. 

The singularly happy art of descri by the author brings the various places before 

us with the utmost vividness. The lively tone of youthful enjoyment peveding — work is 
another charm which the reader can hardly fail to note, while the 

8 spirit in which incidental subjects are 


saves the narrative from 
itten from I 


‘hese vol umes not Se many y remind us of the exquisite taly, Spain, 
ed y ee ford, the author of * Vathek’; and higher this we can hardly 
'—Daily News. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS on LATTER 
TIMES: the Dukes of Burgundy —Charles the Fifth— Philip the 
Second and the Taciturn—Cardinal Richeliea— The First English 
Revolution—William the Third. By J. Van Prarr, Edited by 
Sir Epmunp Heap, Bart. 1 vol. ay 8vo. 16s. 


“This book is the result of evident thought and experience. Van Pract can hold his own 
against such vivid narrators as Barante te, Prescott, Motiey, and Macaulay.” '—Suturday Keview. 


DR. CURTIUS’S HISTORY of GREECE. 


Translated by A. W. Warp, Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 15s. 
* Prof. Curtius’s eminent is guarantee for the of of his 
history; while the skill with which he groups his facts.and his effective mode of 
them, render it no less readable then sound, He every where maintains the true dignity 
impartiality of history.” —Athenaum. 


STANDARD WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 


DEAN HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCH- 


BISHOPS of CANTERBURY. Demy 8vo. Vols. I. and II. each 15s. ; 
Vols. III, and 1V., 30s.; Vol. V., 16s,; Vols, VI. and VII., 30s. 


DR. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME, 


from the Earliest Time to the Period of its Decline. ‘Translated, with 
the Author’s sanction, and Additions, by the Rev. W. P. Dickson. 
With an Introduction by Dr. Scnmitz. ‘Crown 8vo. Vols. I. and IL, 
price 21s.; Vol. I1I., 10s. 6d.; Vol. IV. (in Two Parts), 16s. 

“ By far the best history of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Commonwealth.” '— Times. 


THIERS’ HISTORY of the GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, from 1789 to 1801. 5 vols. small 8vo, 
with 41 fine Engravings on Steel, 30s. 


MISS AUSTEN’S NOVELS. A Complete 
Library Edition, 5 vols. crown 8vo. with 10 Illustrations, 21s. 
Sense and Sensibility—Emma—Mansfield Park—Northanger Abbey 
and Persuasion—Pride and Prejudice. 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 

and Marvels, 

1. THE NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION, crown 8vo. with 
69 Illustrations by Leech, Cruikshank, Tenniel, and Du Manrier, 
cloth, 21s.; morocco extra, 42s. 

2, THE LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. containing the 
Life of Ingoldsby, and all his Writings, Prose and Poetical, with the 
Original Engravings by Cruikshank and Leech, 21s, 

38. THE CARMINE EDITION, an Edition in small 8vo. with 
Coloured Borders and 6 Illustrations by George Cruikshank, gilt 
edges, 10s. 6d. 

4. THE POPULAR EDITION, fep. 8vo. 5s. 

“ Abundant in humour, observation, fancy ; in extensive knowledge of books and men; in 
palpable hits of character, exquisite, orare irony, and the most whimsical indulgence in point 
and epigram. ok — if even Butler beats the author of these legends in the easy ee & of 


verse. We cai p pose | that | 8 sparkling with its wit and humour, that is not 
ringing with its of pleasantry and 


THE BENTLEY BALLADS, including Bal- 


lads and Legends by Dr. Macrxy, Father baovs, Samuet Lover, 
Sait, the Irish Loxcre.tow, &e. 
Small 8vo. 5s. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S WORKS: 


1. THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 
Sixteenth Edition, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

2. THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH CON- 
STITUTION. Tenth Edition, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook 


of Popular Astronomy. By Guittemis. Edited by J. 
Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. Third Edition, royal 8vo. with’ "995 
Illustrations, Coloured Lithographs, and Woodcuts. 21s, 


FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of 


NATURAL HISTORY. First and Second Series, fep, 8vo. with Iius- 
trations, each Gs. Third Series, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 


SERMONS in STONES. By Dr. M‘Caustanp. 


Eleventh Thousand, fep, 8vo. with Illustrations, 4s. 


GUIZOT’S LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


New Edition, crown 8vo. 4 Portraits, 6s. 


MIGNET’S LIFE of MARY QUEEN of 


SCOTS. Crown 8vo. 2 Portraits, 63. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
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PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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| 


The Saturday Review. 


[June 27, 1868. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo. 4s. 


BALLADS, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Original and Translated. 
By the late Right Hon. Sir EDMUND HEAD, Bart., K.C.B. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


New and Uniform Edition of 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


In Six Monthly Volumes, fep. 8vo. each 5s. 
Ready this day, Vol. V. 


A SOUL’S TRAGEDY—LURID—CHRISTMAS-EVE AND 
EASTER-DAY—MEN AND WOMEN. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL, 


New Uniform and Standard Edition of 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8yo. each 7s. 6d. 
Ready this day, Vol. I. with 24 Steel Engravings and numerous Woodcuts, 
THE VIRGINIANS: a Tale of the Last Century. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“COUSIN STELLA.” 


Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TWO FRENCH MARRIAGES. 


By Mrs. C. JENKIN, 
Author of “Cousin Stella,” “Once and Again,” “ Who Breaks—Pays,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Now ready, Third Bes Enlarged, demy 8vo. cloth, 183.; 
law 


A HANDBOOK OF AVERAGE. 
To which is added a Chapter on Arbitration. 


By MANLEY HOPKINS, 
Author of “ A Manual of Marine Insurance,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


MR. MORRIS’S NEW POEM. 


Second Edition, revised, 1 thick vol. crown 8vo. price 14s, 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 


CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING TALES IN VERSE: 


THE LOVE OF ALCESTIS. 

THE LADY OF THE LAND. 
THE SON OF CRGSUS. 
WATCHING OF THE FALCON. 
PYGMALION AND THE IMAGE, 
OGIER THE DANE, 


THE WANDERERS. 
ATALANTA’S RACE. 

THE MAN BORN TO BE KING. 
DOOM OF KING ACRISIUS. 
THE PROUD KING. 

CUPID AND PSYCHE. 

THE WRITING ON THE IMAGE. 


“ But really the task of singling out the best stories for commendation where all 
are good is, in the case of ‘The Earthly Paradise,’ a work of super rogation, 
Suffice it to say, that we have enjoyed such a thorough treat in this, in every sense, 
rare volume, that we heartily commend it to our readers.”—Saturday Review. 


“« It is not too bold to anticipate for ‘ The Earthly Paradise’ a longer duration in 


the minds and hearts of men than perhaps any contemporary verse.” 
Fortnightly Review, 


“It may be doubted whether any poet of our day equals Mr. Morris in enabling 
his reader to see the objects which are presented to him. Great riches of invention, 
an imagination that enters into the being not only of human but supernatural 
agents, unstrained pathos, vivid powers of description, and a keen sense of beauty.” 

Atheneum, 


“ Never, perhaps, has any modern volume of poetry, not even excepting those of 
the Laureate, been received with greater and more unanimous favour by the whole 
critical press of this country than Mr. Morris’s poem, ‘ The Earthly Paradise.’” 

Publishers’ Circular. 


“ There is nothing more delightful than to escape from the problem-haunted 
poetry of the day into the rippling narrative of Mr. Morris's fresh and vivid fancy. 
eseeones A volume of the most delightful and varied poetic legend which ever 
entranced the schoolboy, or amused the weary brain of toiling man.”—Spectator. 


F. 8. ELLIS, 88 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


BLACKIE & SON’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 
+> 
Just published, imperial 4to. half-bound in morocco, £3 10s. 


VILLA AND COTTAGE 
ARCHITECTURE: 


Select Examples of Country and Suburban Residences recently 
erected, with a full Descriptive Notice of each Building. 


Thirty Villas and Cottages, the Works of Nineteen different Architects, are illus- 
trated by Plans, Elevations, and Sections, together with occasional Perspective 
Views and Details. The Buildings are fully described, 
nearly every case a statement of the actual Cost is given. 


Now ready, Sip wid luding the S ent, imperial 8vo. with about 
‘Wood Bugravings: cloth, £4 135 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


A General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, 
Statistical, and Descriptive. 


WITH A SUPPLEMENT, BRINGING THE INFORMATION DOWN TO THE 
LATEST TIME. 


Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 


“ So far as we have been able to judge of the accuracy of the Supplement, it deserves heart 
sameattteh and oa every respect tJ worthy of tie rest standard work to which it 


*,* The poe ARSE just pen may be had separately, 1 vol. cloth, 16s. 


Medium 8vo. 750 pp. cloth extra, 21s. 


THE SAILOR’S WORD-BOOK: 


An Alphabetical Digest of Nautical Terms, including Archaisms 
of Early Voyagers, &c. 


By the late Admiral W. H. SMYTH, K.S.F., D.C.L., &c, 
Revised for the Press by Vice-Admiral Sir E. BELCHER, K.C.B., &c. 


“ This Word-Book must remain standard autho: to all matte: n 
the authority as rs touched upo 


DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 
THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY; English, 


Technological, and Scientific. With Supplement. Adapted to the present 
state of Literature, Science, and Art. Upwards of 2,500 Engravings on 
Wood. 2 large vols. imperial 8vo. cloth, £4. 
“Dr. has not only produced the best English Dictionary | far as 
the ac state of knowledge permitted, has made some aa 
ritish Review. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY; Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Etymological. Above 800 
Engravings on Wood, Large 8vo. cloth, 25s. 


“ Next to the more costly ‘Imperial,’ the very best that has yet been compiled.” _ 
London Review. 


THE STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTION- 


ARY ; Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory ; for the Use of Colleges 
and Advanced Schools. About 300 Engravings on Wood. Imperial 16mo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. ; half morocco, 13s. 

“ This is the best Etymological Dictionary we have yet seen at all within sneiienate compass.” 


DR. OGILVIE’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; Ety mological, Pronouncing, and Explana- 
tory ; for the Use of Schools. Abridged from the “ Student’s Dictionary,” by 
the Author. Imperial 16mo. cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d. 


“The ctymslenteal part of the work is well done........ The pronunciation is clearly and 
correctly indicated, and the explanations, though necessarily brief, are clear and — 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Just published, Second Edition, Illustrated in Colours, 1s.; post free, 1s. 2d 
CARTER’S 
PRACTICAL GARDENER. 


Contents: 

The English and Continental Methods of Training and Growing Fruit Trees, 
including the now well-known and popular Cordon System. 

A complete Calendar of Operations for Kitchen Garden, Flower Garden, Conserva- 
tory, Forcing House, Stove, Orchid House, &c, &c. 

Also, Twenty-six New Designs for Flower-Beds, coloured to show the arrangement 
and combination of colour produced by popular Bedding Plants, as seen at 
Crystal Palace, Battersea Park, and other places, 

And Articles on the following: 
THE CULTURE OF THE VINE IN THE OPEN AIR. 
GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT DURING WINTER. 
THE ORCHARD-HOUSE, 
HINTS ON STRAWBERRY FORCING. 
THE PREPARATION OF A MUSHROOM BED. 
HOW TO FORM A HOT BED. 
PLANTING STANDARD ROSES. 
TREATMENT OF WINDOW PLANTS. 
WATERING POT PLANTS, and ON POTTING PLANTS. 


JAMES CARTER & CO., 237 AND 238 HIGH HOLBORN; 
W. H. SMITH & SONS, RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS; 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


8 vols. crown 8vo. each 5s, 


NEWMAN'S (J. H.) 
PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN 
SERMONS. 


Edited by the Rev. W. J. COPELAND, 
Rector of Farnham, Essex. 


From the Text of the last Editions published by Messrs. RIvINGToN. 
Vols. I. and II. just published. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. price 5s. 


THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST: 


Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. 


By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, M.A. 
Student of Christ Church, Prebendary of Salibeny, and Examining Chaplain to the 


8vo. 128. 


ANNALS OF THE BODLEIAN 
LIBRARY, OXFORD; 


From its Foundation to A.p. 1867 ; 


Containing an Account of the various Collections of Printed Books and MSS, there 
preserved ; with a brief Preliminary Sketch of the earlier 
Library of the University. 
By W. D. MACRAY, M.A, 
Assistant in the Library, Chaplain of Magdalen and New Colleges. 


Small 4to. with a Design and Plan of the Building, 3s. 6d. 


PROCEEDINGS 


AT THE 


LAYING OF THE FIRST STONE 
KEBLE COLLEGE, OXFORD, 


ON ST. MARK’S DAY, 1868, 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SKETCHES OF 


THE RITES AND CUSTOMS OF 
THE FIRST LOVE AND LAST LOVE: 


GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH. 
By H. C. ROMANOFF. 
With an Introductory Notice by the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


Crown 8vo. 9s. 


FLOSCULI CHELTONIENSES: 


A Selection from the Cheltenham College Prize 
Poems, 1846—1866. 


Edited by C. S. JERRAM, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford, and 
THEODORE W. JAMES, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford. 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


NOVELS AT LIBRARIES, 


FOUL PLAY. 
By CHARLES READE and DION BOUCICAULT. 


“ Without doubt there is here the groundwork of a plot sufficiently interesting and exciting, 
but, it is the p!ot of a novel, and net of a play. , in its conduct, if not in its conception, 
is clearly to be attributed to Mr. Keade ; indeed the hand of his partner is aa once perceptible 
throughout, and many of the scenes down to the end of the second volume are desc! bed in Mr. 
Reade's most trenchant and effective style, and how a he can be in this respect when 
he chooses there is no occasion to remind the reader.’ Ul Mall Gazette. 
aon ‘a brimming with experience and character, 

ve al e in conception of the aa feeling, fidelity, honest roughness 
seamen." —Manchester Examiner and Tim 


MADEMOISELLE MATHILDE. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. 


“* Mademoiselle Mathilde ' exhibits that delic f feeling, that 
distinguish the from the ordinary novelist. and which w 


BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 
| LIST OF BOOKS. 


Mow ready, 708 pp. green paper cover, 18.1 by post, 16 Stamps, 
ROUTLEDGE’S 
SHILLING SHAKSPERE. 


Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT. 


The Publishers refer the Public to the following Reviews, which have already 
appeared in the leading London Revenge, on au Shilling Shakspere, 


and request that in o. will mention the name of both Editor and 
wd ordering they 

“The ‘Shi Shi t 
literate tne connate of Ss per fe. witha the eaten 


tep. 
of much more cupenaiee works, The paper is good, and the cream tint gives it almost an air of 
luxury. The type is evidently new, ond though it is necessarily small, it foes bosatitatie 
= boned ms ee experiences no fatigue whatever in reading it. There is none of 
+ &- work or flimsy material which often Anais very cheap literary 
productions: contrary, every evidence of carefu printing. so that the pages 
on ed appearance which usually the best li , 
Daily News. 


“ A marvel and ch combined.””. 
Is in most shilling’s worth of reading we ever saw. “Admirably printed 
inf fine type, and on good Public Opinion. 


THE BEST BOOK FOR SCHOOL PRIZES. 
Glazed cloth, gilt and gilt edges, each 5s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 


Lisr ov rae Series: 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 7. CRUDEN'’S CONCORDANCE. 
DON QUIXOTE. 8. BOSWELL'S LIFE OF DR. JOHN- 
GIL BLAS. SON. 
CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 9 Tae ne OF OLIVER GOLD- 

SAAC ISRAELI. 

1,000 GEMS OF BRITISH POETRY. | 10. ROUTLEDGE’ PRONOUNCING DIC- 
6. THE BLACKFRIARS SHAKSPERE. | TION 


These Standard Works are also to be had in a variety of Morocco and Calf Bindings. 


CHEAP EDITION OF “THE WHITE COCKADE.” 
Fancy boards, 2s.; by post, 28 Stamps, 


THE WHITE COCKADE. 
By JAMES GRANT, 


Also uniform in size and price: 
HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. By A. B, Epwarps. 
GUY LIVINGSTONE. 
SIR VICTOR’S CHOICE. By Annie Troms. 
RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. By E. Yares. 
KISSING THE ROD. By E. Yares. 


MR. JAMES GRANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries in the Kingdom,3 vols. 


A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 


By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of “The Romance of War,” “The White Cockade,” &c. 


THE REV. J. G. WOOD’S NEW WORK. 
Fep. vo. with 11 Coloured Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE FRESH AND SALT WATER 
AQUARIUM. 


By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


THE AUTHOR’S EDITIONS 
MR. LONGFELLOW’S WORKS. 


‘LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. New and complete Edition, with 149 Illustrations 
by John Gilbert, and a Portrait. 4to. cloth, 2is. 

LONGFELLOW’S_ POETICAL WORKS. | The ,Red-line Edition, with Illustrations by 
John Gilbert. Demy 8vo. cloth, gi 


LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL Wo ORKS. Tiustsated by John Gilbert. Post 8vo. bevelled 


boards, gilt 5a. 

LONGFELLOW'S PORTICAT, WORKS, Illustrated by John Gilbert. Cheap Edition. 
Fep. 8vo. bevelled boards, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

LONGFELLOW'’S POETICAL WORKS, Illustrated by John Gilbert (Routledge's Half- 
crown Poets). Green cloth, 2s. 6d 

S POETICAL WORKS (cheapest complete Balen ever published), 

toned paper, with a Portrait. Post 18mo. boards. ‘This Edition may 

= be had in and in Roxburghe binding. gilt edges, 

OF THE NIGHT, Ballads, &c. Illustrated by John Gilbert. 

uare 

LONGF ay eh MILES STANDISH, and other Poems. Illustrated by John Gilbert. 
Square 

LONGFELLOW'S DANTE_THE INFERNO. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

LONGFELLOW'S DANTE—THE PURGATORIO. Crown &vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

LONGFELLOW'S DANTE-THE PARADISO. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

LONGFELLOW'S DANTE. The whole Work, | vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


In Ordering, be sure to ask for Routledge’s Editions. 


LONDON: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, 
LUDGATE HILL. 
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The’ Saturday Review. 


[June 27, 1868. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No, CV. (for JULY). 


CONTENTS : 
1, MR. CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM ON “THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDI- 
TION.” (Continued.) 
2. MR. H. WREFORD ON “CARDINAL D’'ANDREA.” 
3. TEN DAYS IN THE NIVERNAIS. By J. H. 
4. MR. HELPS’ “REALMAH.” (Continued.) 
5. MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S “A DEAD LETTER.” 
6 


. MR. BALFOUR STEWART AND MR. NORMAN LOCKYER 
SUN AS A TYPE OF THE MATERIAL UNIVERSE.” 


7. REV. HUGH MACMILLAN’S “FROM CHRISTIANIA TO MOLDE.” 
8. MISS YONGE’S “CHAPLET OF PEARLS.” (Continued.) 

9. THE SPANISH GYPSY. By J.M. 

10. MR. A. C. BRADLEY’S “A SEA SHELL.” 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY for HOUSE- 


HOLD READING. Monthly Parts, 1s. ; Quarterly “Volumes, 4s. ; gilt edges, 
with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 
Sy = THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN. By the Author of “ The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” 
Vol. Il, THE HERMITS. By Professor 
Vol. Ill, SEEKERS AFTER GOD. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar. 
[Part I. in July. 


THE LIFE of HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, 


Perpetual Curate of St. Mary’s, Brighton. By JosIan BaiEwan, MA, 
Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 8s. 6d. (This day. 


ETCHING and ETCHERS: a Treatise, Cri- 


tical and Practical. By P.G. HAMERTON. Royal 8vo. with Original Plates 
by Rembrandt, Callot, Dajan, Paul Potter, &c., half morocco, 3 im 6d. 
This day. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. From 


Rollo to Edward II. By the Author of “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Extra fep. 
8vo. 53, [This day. 


A HOUSEHOLD BOOK of ENGLISH 


POETRY. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by R. C. TRENcu, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Extra fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. [This day. 


SMALL TABLEAUX. By the Rev. Cuartzs 


TuRNER. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. [This day. 


THE NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA 


and the SWORD-HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. By Sir S. W. 
Baker. Third Edition, 8vo. with Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, cloth 
gilt, 21s. 


GLOBE ATLAS of EUROPE. Uniform in 


Size with Macmillan's “ Globe Series.” Containing 48 Coloured Maps on the 
same scale, Plans of London and Paris, and a copious Index. Strongly bound, 
half morocco, with flexible back, 9s. 
“ The best thing of the kind we have seen, equally suitable for the knapsack and the reading- 
Mall Gazette. 


THE SCENERY of SCOTLAND, viewed in 


Connection with its Physical Geology. By A. GEIKIE, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 
with Illustrations and Geological Map, 10s, 6d. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By an 


Oup Boy. The “Golden Treasury Edition,’ with Vignette by “Arthur 


Hughes. 18mo. cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDER- 


LAND. By Lewis Carron, Twelfth Thousand, crown 8vo. with 42 Illus- 
trations by Tenniel, cloth gilt, 6s. 


TRAINING in THEORY and PRACTICE. 


By ARCHIBALD MACLAREN. 8vo. with Tables and Diagrams, 7s. 6d. 


GUIDE to the CRICKET GROUND. 


> 
G. H. Setxirk. Extra fcp. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


GUIDE to the UNPROTECTED. In Every- 


Day Matters relating to Property and Income. By a BANKER'’s DAUGHTER. 
Third Edition, extra fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GLOBE EDITION of MORTE D’ARTHUR. 


Sir THomAs Matony’s Book of King Arthur and of his Noble Knights of the 
Round Table. The Edition of Caxton revised for Modern Use. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir Eowanp STRACHEY, Bart. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. (This day. 


* We are glad to see this fine old again int in a popular form to the English 
and under such careful and appreciative Review. 


GLOBE EDITION of ROBERT BURNS. 


The Poems, Letters, and Songs. Edited by ALEXANDER Smirn. With 
Memoir and Glossarial index. Globe 8vo, 3s, 6d. (This day. 


GLOBE EDITION of SHAKESPEARE’S 


COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by W. G. Crank and W. ALpIs WriGur. 
Lighty-fifth Thousand, Globe 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; paper covers, 2s. 6d. 
“ A marvel of beauty, cheapness, and compactness." — A thenceum. 


ESSAYS, Biographieal and Critical. By Pro- 


Chiefly on the English Poets. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


BRITISH NOVELISTS and their STYLES: 


being a Critical Sketch of the Hyey of British Prose Fiction. By Professor 
Masson. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


ABRITISH PHILOSOPHY: a 


some Comments on Mr. Mill's Answer to 


ON “THE 


By Professor Masson, New and Cheaper Edition, 


LLAN & CO., LONDON. 


wad VdSMaN 


/ “Ww SPOTTISWOODE, a at No. 5 New-street thidain, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the 0 City of I London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
fo, 38 Southaaayeen Strect, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex. —Saturday, June 27, 1868. 


On July 1, price 1s. 6d., No I. of 


THE PRACTITIONER: 
A Monthly Journal of Therapeutics. 


Edited by FRANCIS E. ANSTIE, M.D. F.R.CP., and 
HENRY LAWSON, M.D., M.R.C.P.E. 


CONTENTS : 
1, THE TREATMENT OF.WOUNDS BY PNEUMATIC ASPIRATION. Ty 
M. LE Dr. MAISONNEUVE 
2. =, THE THERAPEUTIC USES OF BROMIDE OF POTASSIUM. Ly 
J. RUSSELL REYNOLDs, M.D. 
3. FARADISATION IN THE TREATMENT OF PARALYSIS. By J. Nerrex 
4, 
5. 


RapDcuiFr, M.R.C.S, 


ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF GLYCERINE OF TANNIN. By Sipxey 
RInGer, M.D. 


THE HYPODERMIC INJECTION OF REMEDIES. By Dr. Ansviz. 
er Clinic of the Month—Extracts from British and Foreign Journals~ 
Notes and Queries—Bibliography. 


ESSAYS on CHURCH POLICY. By the 


Rev. T. W. Fowle, Rev. J. Ll. Davies, Rev. W. Berkley, Rev. W. L. Clay, 
Rey. E. A. Abbott, John Westlake, and J. R. Seeley. Edited by the Rey, 
W. L, Cay, M.A., Incumbent of Rainhill, Lancashire. Svo. 9s. [This day. 


THE NATURE of the ATONEMENT. By 


J. McLEop CAMPBELL. Second Edition, 8vo. 10s. 5 OH 


“ One of the most remarkable theological books written.” 
“ One of the deepest and noblest of modern contributions to iheolugteal study.”"—Spectator. 


THE PSALMS CHRONOLOGICALLY AR- 


RANGED. By Four Frienps. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


Gee of Ge most ant valuable books beauty ict, by the for m: years, 
é transiators ur upon aimost every e new au a Re. 
perfect taste with’ which th they have ‘executed their work, 


ECCE HOMO: a Survey of the Life and Work 


of Jesus Christ. Ninth Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SEVEN WORDS of CHRIST on the 


CROSS: Sermons preached at St. George’s, Bloomsbury. By the Rev. 
E. CAPEL CuRE, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 3s, 6d. [This day. 


CHOICE NOTES on ST. MATTHEW, drawn 


from Old and New Sources, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


THE METHOD of DIVINE GOVERN- 
MENT. Physical and Moral, By J. M'Cost, LID, Ninth Baition, 6ro, 


THE INTUITIONS of the 


MIND. By 
J. M‘Cosu, LL.D. New Edition, Svo. 10s. 6d. 


THE SUPERNATURAL in RELATION to 


the NATURAL. By J. M‘Cosu, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


AN EXAMINATION of MR. J. S. MILL'S 


PHILOSOPHY: being a Defence of Fundamental Truth. By J. M‘Cosu, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS, Doctrinal and Practical. 


W. Ancuer BuTLEeR. Edited, with Memoir, by the Dean of Down. Seventh 
and Cheaper Edition, 8vo. 8s, 


A SECOND SERIES of SERMONS. By 


W. Ancnen Buriter. Edited by J. A. JEREMIE, D.D. Fifth and Cheaper 
Edition, 8vo. 7s, 


HISTORY of ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 


By W. Ancuen Burren. Edited by W. H. THOMPSON, M.A., Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 
A HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST 


of ENGLAND, By E. A. FreeMAN, M.A. Vol. I1.—The Reign of Eadward 
the Confessor. 8vo. with Maps, 18s. Vol. I. 18s. [This day. 


A HANDBOOK of PICTORIAL ART. By 


the Rey. R. Sr. Jonn Tyrwarrr, M.A. With Coloured Illustrations, Photo- 
graphs, and a Chapter on Perspective by A. MACDONALD. vo. half morocco, 
price 18s. This day. 


THE PHILIPPIC ORATIONS of CICERO. 


With English Notes by J. R. Kine, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 


ST. CYRIL on the PROPHETS. Edited by 


P. E. Pusry, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. [This day. 


THESAURUS SYRIACUS. By R. Payne 


Smitu, D.D. Fasc. I., folio, 21s. (Un a few days. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS, for Schools. With 


English Notes by Oscar Rnownann, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton College. 
Extra fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. (/mmediately. 


FRENCH CLASSICS. Edited by Gustave 


Masson. Vol. V. containing Selections from Modern French Authors. Extra 
fcp. 8vo. 2s, 6d. (/mmediately. 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 
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